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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES HELD AT 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, JULY 24 TO JULY 27, 1950 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Monday, July 24, 1950 


The opening session of the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries was 
called to order at 1:50 o’clock p. m. 
immediately following the Luncheon 
held in the Olympic Bow] of the Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, Miss 
Helen Newman, Librarian, Supreme 
Court of the United States, President 
of the Association, presiding. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I have the very 
great honor to call to order the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 

I want first to call upon a few of 
our friends here, who are not expected 
to make a speech but just to rise so 
that you all may know them. 

I will first call upon our Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, who 
has done a splendid job for us. (Ap- 
plause) 

I will now introduce to you Marian’s 
boss, Dean Judson Falknor, of the 
University of Washington Law School. 
(Applause) 

I want next to introduce to you our 
Hosts, Harry Holcomb and Trow- 
bridge Williams, of the Lawyer’s Co- 


operative Publishing Company. (Ap- 
plause) 

The Mayor, because of official du- 
ties, was unable to be present today. 
We have with us a classmate of Ma- 
rian’s and a good friend of the 
Mayor’s, Mr. John Rupp, of the firm 
of McMicken, Rupp & Schweppe, who 
will say a word of welcome to us. Mr. 
Rupp. (Applause) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. JOHN N. Rupp 


McMicken, Rupp & Schweppe, Seattle, 
Washington 


Miss Newman, and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I have copious notes, but don’t 
be disturbed about that because I 
probably will pay very little attention 
to them. Mr. Winston Churchill once 
said that he always spoke either com- 
pletely extemporaneously or else from 
copious notes, and he said he did so 
because at one time when he was a 
young member of the House of Com- 
mons he spoke from fragmentary notes. 
When he came to his peroration he 
had to sit down amidst the laughter 
of the House. So I use copious notes. 
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I ought also to say that I am in a 
sense the Mayor’s stand-in. He is ex- 
ceedingly sorry that he could not be 
here today, but we will do our best 
anyhow. It is my very pleasant duty 
to make you welcome to this City and 
to this State, and in saying that I 
hold the Mayor’s proxy. Perhaps I 
ought also to say that I hold the proxy 
of the Governor of the State, who is 
also a citizen of Seattle when he is not 
“governoring” as the Mayor is when 
he is not “mayoring.” So they both 
send you the greetings of the City and 
of the State and they make you very 
welcome here. 

I think too that perhaps it is not 
entirely proper for somebody who is 
making a welcoming address to fail 
to say something of introduction to the 
City and to the area where you now 
are, and so I am going to do that. In 
doing so I perhaps will ascribe to you 
a naivete to which you do not aspire, 
but I am going to assume that you 
are all newcomers here and that you 
perhaps know a very little about this 
City and about this country. 

I do that because a couple of years 
ago I was in New York City on busi- 
ness and I had occasion to work in 
one of the private law libraries in 
the lower end of Manhattan Island 
and I noticed while I was working 
there that a good many of the books 
—and they were even comparatively 
recent books—seemed to be deteriorat- 
ing; that is, even the paper around the 
edging of the books and the buckram 
binding were going to pieces. 

I inquired from the librarian about 
the condition of the books and I told 
her that our books out here were in 
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a considerably better state of preserva- 
tion. At least I thought they were. So 
we speculated as to what caused the 
trouble. She said it seemed to her it 
was some kind of humidity and some 
kind of atmospheric pollution, and she 
said, “Of course you don’t have that 
out in Seattle because you are so high 
there.” 

I gave her a brief lecture, of course, 
on geographical matters, but I can see 
upon reflection how she could arrive 
at that conclusion because a good deal 
of our publicity, and I notice that this 
program is of that same sort, talks 
about mountains. So she probably 
thought that Seattle was situated on 
the summit of Mount Rainier or pretty 
close to it. But it is a country, I think 
you will observe, of considerable con- 
trast. It is a country of fresh water and 
of salt water and it is a country of com- 
paratively high mountains. It is a 
country of great forests and big trees 
and it is also quite a farming country 
—of cleared meadows and rather pro- 
ductive farms. It is a vacation country, 
and yet it is quite a developed indus- 
trial country and a developed commer- 
cial country. So I can see how she 
might get a little confused. 

I have notes along this line: I 
thought I would tell you a little bit 
first about the physical setting of the 
city and about the effect that that has 
on the community and on the people. 
To the east of us are the Cascade 
Mountains, perhaps forty or fifty miles 
away straight to the east of us. The 
highest peak of the Cascades, of course, 
is Mount Rainier, and I am not going 
to devote a great deal of time or effort 
to Mount Rainier because I think it 
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has been pretty well publicized. I no- 
tice it is not on the agenda of any of 
the excursions but if you can get away, 
maybe after the meeting is over, I 
suggest that you go either to Paradise 
Park on the south side or Sunrise Park 
on the east side. I know you will enjoy 
the trip. The skiing, I might say, is 
not particularly good right now. 
Around the Fourth of July it was pret- 
ty good, but the snow is getting kind 
of soggy on the higher reaches. 

To the west are the Olympic Moun- 
tains and the Olympic Peninsula, an 
extensive National Park and National 
Forest. That, I think, is perhaps not 
appropriate for people who are not go- 
ing to be here for very long because it 
is not really a one-day shot to go to 
any part of the Olympic Peninsula 
and to have any sort of vacation trip 
over there. If you can spend more 
time it certainly is recommended be- 
cause that is one of the last undevel- 
oped areas in the country. 

Coming down to the city itself, you 
will find that one of the principal 
characteristics of it is that there is an 
awful lot of water around here. The 
east boundary of the city is marked by 
Lake Washington, a fresh-water lake 
about 25 miles long. On the west is 
Puget Sound, which is a unique arm 
of the sea about 100 miles long stretch- 
ing from Port Townsend down to 
Olympia. 

Marian Gallagher asked me not to 
say anything about this, but the King 
Salmon are running in the Sound now. 
She tells me she is running some fish- 
ing trips and she does not have room 
for many more, but anybody that 
really wants to go probably could be 


fitted into Marian’s fishing excursions. 
The Kings are not down to Seattle 
yet, they are up around Whidby 
Island, but they will be here pretty 
quick. 

I notice on your program that you 
have a water tour scheduled. I am very 
pleased that you are going to do that 
and I hope that all of you will be able 
to get in on it because it is very inter- 
esting and quite spectacular to go 
around the city, through the Ship 
Canal and into the Lake, and then 
come back into salt water. It is some- 
thing which you ordinarily do not see 
in most places. 

I would be remiss, I think, if I did 
not say that Seattle is a great port, 
that it is closest to the Orient, that 
it is closest to Alaska. I don’t know 
that that is going to be of any great 
interest to any of you because I dare 
say that none of you, willingly at any 
rate, is going to go to the Orient in 
these troubled times. The fact that 
there is so much water has made this 
a great shipbuilding country, and 
small airplanes are built here out at 
Mr. Boeing’s establishment. 

Another characteristic of this terri- 
tory and of the country is that the 
people here are great yachtsmen; as a 
matter of fact, the Port of Seattle has 
the second largest registration of small 
boats in the United States. It is second 
to the Port of New York. You will see 
as you go around the city that there 
are all kinds of sailboats and small 
boats of one kind and another, par- 
ticularly on the lake, on the week ends 
all around the Sound. 

I ought also to say with pardonable 
pride that this is the home of the 
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champion crews at the University of 
Washington, and there is a fellow by 
the name of Stanley Sayres, who just 
set a record for speedboats and who 
won the Gold Cup at Detroit last 
week end. 

I hope you will get a little time to 
do some fishing and to take this water 
tour. If you can’t do either one of 
those, you can stroll down and walk 
along the water front. I think it is a 
fascinating place and I hope you will 
join me in that view. 

I understand too that there is a trip 
scheduled to Victoria and I would cer- 
tainly recommend it because Victoria 
is a remarkable place. It is largely in- 
habited by retired British colonels who 
spent most of their lives in the British 
Army in India. It is very well known 
around the British Empire as a place 
to live and consequently a lot of these 
fellows go there to retire. If you go to 
have tea in the Empress Hotel, and I 
trust that you will, the ladies, I think, 
will be particularly fascinated by the 
costumes of the Canadian ladies who 
drop in there. I will say no more about 
that. I hope you will go and that you 
will be fascinated. 

I ought also to say a word or two 
about the climate here because for 
some reason or other we are singularly 
conscious about our climate. It is a 
very mild climate. I am a “native son” 
and if it gets below 40 degrees or above 
75 in Seattle I regard it as a personal 
outrage and probably a scourge of God 
sent here because of some sins of the 
community. We have very little snow 
and the rainfall is about 33 inches a 
year. A gentleman said he understood 
it rained about 120 inches a year in 
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Seattle and I was forced to tell him 
he was just about 100 miles off to the 
west. The reason that the climate has 
something of a bad name among peo- 
ple who do not live here is that there 
is a lot of overcast in the wintertime 
and you have the feeling that it is 
raining most of the time. As a matter 
of fact, there isn’t so much rain; it is 
just spread out over a long period. 
(Laughter) 

I have never been a one-man Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the subject of 
rainfall or climate here. I recognize 
that if everybody liked exactly the same 
kind of climate there would be some 
awfully crowded parts of the country 
and some sparsely settled parts. Most 
of the people here come from some 
place else anyhow. There are very few 
native sons until you get down to 
about my generation. I think you will 
find them quite relaxed and quite 
friendly. You will find that most of 
them are more or less home bodies, 
that there is substantially no night life 
in Seattle. If anybody at the Olympic 
Hotel is listening, I am only kidding, 
because the Olympic Hotel does have 
an orchestra that plays in the Geor- 
gian Room and it is quite a nice place 
to go. But for a city of this size there 
is very little night life. I trust that 
won't disturb you. 

One curious little custom is that the 
pedestrians obey the traffic lights in 
Seattle. Why that is no one knows in 
particular, but regularly people from 
New York and Boston are slain in 
great numbers here . . . (Laughter) 


. . . because they are not aware of 
that. So those of you who are inclined 
to say, “I don’t see anybody coming, 
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I'll just go along here even though the 
light is red,” remember, you proceed 
at your peril and might have a police- 
man whistle you up and give you some- 
thing of a warning. 

I am certainly not an authority on 
the subject of shops so I am not going 
to discourse very much on them. All 
I can tell you is that my wife thinks 
the shops are quite good. She attends 
them, too! (Laughter) 

You see, I really did not know who 
I was going to talk to. I hadn’t any 
theory as to whether there would be 
a great number of gray-bearded old 
gentlemen or elderly ladies. I might 
say I see no elderly ladies here and 
substantially no gray-bearded old gen- 
tlemen, so that is why I have these 
things down: to discuss the question 
of night life, for example; and I also 
have a note here to talk about garden- 
ing. I think you will find that the peo- 
ple here are quite ardent gardeners, 
and there are all sorts of flower ar- 
rangements and what I like to think 
are nice looking lawns and all that 
sort of stuff, but I must leave that pret- 
ty much to you. 

It is an outdoor community, essen- 
tially. People here are sailors or fish- 
ermen or golfers or they go hunting 
and skiing, some just go hiking, and 
some go out in their automobiles and 
do it the easy way. 

During the summer there is very 
little formal music; there is very lit- 
tle theatre in the ordinary sense of the 
term. There are a couple of pretty 
good Art Museums. If you have time 
I would recommend that you go up to 
Volunteer Park and go to the Seattle 
Art Museum because it has a very ex- 


cellent jade collection. You will see 
very few jade collections, I think, that 
are any better around the country 
than the one in the Volunteer Park 
Museum. 

I have in my notes to say something 
about the lawyers in Seattle. There are 
about 1500 of them. I think it is a 
very good bar, judging from what I 
see of lawyers from elsewhere. They 
are a nice, congenial crowd of lawyers, 
and I think that as you get around the 
town you will find that you will like 
them very much. It is a new commu- 
nity here and consequently the law of- 
fices are comparatively small. There is 
one office that has about 25 lawyers 
in it, one that has perhaps 18 or 20, 
and then they drop down to the size 
of our office where there are about 7 
or 8 lawyers; but the great bulk of 
Seattle lawyers practice either by them- 
selves or with just one other party. I 
think probably that is the result of 
being a new community. 

One thing you might be interested 
in is that the city is less than 100 years 
old. The first settlers came in 1851, 
so you can see it is not exactly en- 
crusted with ivy or with moss. 

As to law libraries in Seattle, there 
are substantially two public law librar- 
ies: one at the University of Washing- 
ton which is presided over by my good 
friend and classmate Marian Galla- 
gher, that used to be presided over by 
Dr. Arthur Beardsley who will address 
you later in the meeting. It has an 
excellent collection, it is well housed, 
and I think you will be very pleased 
with it. The other public law library 
is the King County Law Library which 
Mr. Robert Jarvis, Mr. Fred Schuster 
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and Mr. Kelly preside over. That is 
a sort of working library and you 
would be quite interested to see how 
it operates because it is housed in the 
Courthouse, it is supported from the 
filing fees of litigants, and it has got 
a very good collection and a very 
workable collection. There is no prob- 
lem of stacks, for example, you don’t 
have to go and inquire of somebody 
if you can please see a particular book; 
you get up from your seat and walk 
into the stacks and pick up the book. 
It is a modern one-floor library, no 
lost steps going up and down. I think 
you will like it. 

If any of you are interested in a 
private library by an ordinary law firm 
you are very welcome to come down to 
the Coleman Bldg., which is on First 
Avenue at Marion and Columbia 
Streets, and pay us a call because we 
have what I think is a very useful and 
convenient and comparatively com- 
plete working law library in our office. 
It has been going along now for some 
75 or 80 years and it has been built up 
to a pretty good collection. So you are 
perfectly welcome to come down there 
at any time. 

I think that rather brings me to 
the close of my remarks. I simply 
want to add that we are delighted to 
have you here, that we wish you well 
in your deliberations. We hope that 
you will enjoy your stay in Seattle, 
and needless to say, we hope that you 
will return again and again. 

Thank you very much. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Mr. John 
Rupp, we are very much indebted to 
you for your remarks and we strongly 
suspect that you represent not only the 
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Mayor and your law firm but the 
Chamber of Commerce as well. 

In the absence of our beloved friend 
Alice Magee Brunot, who was unable 
to come, I will ask Dennis Dooley, 
State Librarian of Massachusetts, to 
make a response to this splendid Ad- 
dress of Welcome. Mr. Dooley. (Ap- 
plause) 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS 
OF WELCOME 


Mr. Dennis A. DoOLEy 
State Librarian of Massachusetts 


Madam Chairman, Representative 
of His Honor the Mayor, invited 
Guests, and Members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries: I can 
only explain my invitation to substi- 
tute for Mrs. Brunot by the fact that I 
am Irish and she is Irish, too. Alice 
Magee would have made an answer 
to this welcome in the glowing phrases 
that she so beautifully uses on the oc- 
casion of these national meetings of 
law librarians. 

I am perhaps astonished by the fact 
that the invitation comes to me to an- 
swer the beauties of Seattle and the 
warm welcome of the Mayor and His 
Excellency the Governor of the State 
of Washington, but I can explain it 
by stating that we are all committed 
to hold the meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries in Bos- 
ton next year, and if superlatives can 
be used in phrasing the beauties and 
the attractions of this land of the Pa- 
cific Coast, then I can only say we will 
have to invent a new language to talk 
about the enticements of the grand 
and glorious Commonwealth of Massa- 
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chusetts and the City of Boston which 
is its capital. And this is perhaps most 
appropriate in view of the fact that 
one hundred years ago, in 1851, it was 
a band of people from Massachusetts 
and New England who came here and 
found this land of opportunity, this 
glorious countryside that carried them 
all the way across this great land of 
ours without the help of the Empire 
Builder or the other fast trains that 
take you from Chicago across the farm 
lands of the West into the Mountains 
of the Pacific States. 

And so on behalf of all the people 
who are here from all of the States of 
the United States, we can only say that 
we hope all of us will enjoy all the 
features of the program that have been 
so splendidly arranged by the local 
committee, we hope that we all will 
be inspired to return to our work 
wherever it may be, and that we will 
not forget the invitation which Bos- 
ton extends for our meeting next year. 

Thank you, Madam President. (Ap- 
plause) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank 
Dennis Dooley. 

You will notice that the Officers and 
Mr. Dooley and one or two others are 
wearing these beautiful leis. They 
were sent to us by Mary Helen Stevens, 
the librarian of the Supreme Court 
Library of Hawaii, who had hoped to 
be here, but could not come and so 
she sent her greetings to you all. 

I will now call upon a charter mem- 
ber of this Association, a past presi- 
dent, and a past editor of The Index 
to Legal Periodicals, our beloved Gil- 
son Glasier, who is going to speak 
about the early days of this Associa- 
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tion. Mr. Glasier, State Librarian of 
Wisconsin. (Applause) 

(Mr. Glasier read his prepared pa- 
per entitled “Beginnings of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries.”’) 


BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES 


Mr. Gitson G. GLASIER 
State Librarian of Wisconsin 


NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 


This Association has been in exist- 
ence and we have enjoyed its benefits 
so long that it may be difficult for 
some to realize the situation of the law 
librarian prior thereto. He was in most 
cases an isolated individual, secluded 
and segregated, with slight opportu- 
nity to acquire professional knowledge 
or training, or even to contact or ad- 
vise with those in similar positions. 
Law librarians were frequently chosen 
for political or other reasons which 
had little bearing on their real quali- 
fications. Some had served as appren- 
tices or had experience in general li- 
brary work. Some were law graduates 
or had studied law, which was an ad- 
vantage; but an organized study course 
in law library administration was 
something quite far in the future. 
Most of us began as amateurs, each 
working independently, relying on our 
own resources and experience or up- 
on information and practices that 
were in some cases handed down to 
us by our predecessors. The American 
Library Association served the General 
libraries, which gave them opportunity 
to meet together and learn from each 
other. The National Association of 
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State Libraries served a special group; 
and there were others, but their prob- 
lems differed from those of the law 
librarians, who felt that their needs 
could best be served by a separate or- 
ganization. In view of subsequent de- 
velopments it seems clear that such 
was the wisest course. 


Tue First MEETING 


The Association was organized at a 
meeting held early in July, 1906, at 
the Hotel Mathewson, Narragansett 
Pier, R. I., where the American Li- 
brary Association was holding its an- 
nual convention. The fact that the 
minutes of this meeting were never 
published leaves a blank in the early 
history of the Association that has 
been difficult to fill. There are two 
main sources of information concern- 
ing it: President Small’s address at the 
second annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation in 1907; and a paper read by 
him 21 years later at the annual meet- 
ing in 1928. From these and other 
sources we learn that one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion was whether 
the new Association should be organ- 
ized as a section of the A. L. A. or 
as an auxiliary Association with suffi- 
cient independence to enable it to run 
its own affairs. I have not found a copy 
of the constitution that was adopted, 
and the names of the drafting commit- 
tee do not appear in the minutes. 
Three other committees were appoint- 
ed, (1) on indexing Legal Periodicals; 
(2) on Legal Bibliography; and (3) 
on Exchange of Legal Works. The 
Committee on Indexing Legal Periodi- 
cals consisted of Frederick W. Schenk 
of the University of Chicago Law Li- 
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brary, Chairman, Frank B. Gilbert of 
New York State Law Library and my- 
self. The members of the Committee 
on Exchange of Legal Publications 
were Andrew H. Mettee of the Balti- 
more Bar, E. W. Emery of the Maine 
State Library, and C. H. Gould of the 
McGill University Library, Montreal, 
Canada. 

A. J. Small of the Iowa State Law 
Library presided at that first meeting, 
Franklin O. Poole of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York 
acted as secretary, and they were elect- 
ed president and secretary-treasurer 
respectively. Serving with them on the 
Executive Committee were Frank B. 
Gilbert, Dr. George E. Wire of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and Mr. Schenk. 

The article by Mr. Small read at 
the meeting in 1928 gives a little more 
light on the first meeting. Vol. 21 L. 
Lib. Jl, P. 56. It appears under the 
challenging title, ‘Is There an Excuse 
for the Association’s Existence, or the 
Spirit of Yesterday Contrasted with the 
Spirit of Today.” He states there that 
after much correspondence between 
several law librarians throughout the 
country in regard to an organization 
it was agreed to meet at the same time 
and place as the American Library As- 
sociation, at Narragansett Pier June 29 
to July 6, 1906. He speaks of lack of 
complete records of the first meeting, 
but refers to a short memorandum in 
Public Libraries, vol. 2, P. 459, stating 
that “Pursuant to a call in which 24 
law librarians joined, there was 
formed at the Conference of the A. L. 
A.,” at the time and place indicated, 
the “American Association of Law Li- 
braries.”” He also makes the statement, 
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“from personal memory,” that “at the 
first informal meeting there were but 
four law librarians present, namely 
Franklin O. Poole, Dr. George E. 
Wire, George S. Godard and A. J. 
Small.” (Mr. Godard, as most of you 
know, was librarian of the State of 
Connecticut.) 

Some facts appear of record and 
otherwise that throw doubt on the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Small’s memory as to 
Mr. Godard being included in that 
first informal group. It is significant 
that Mr. Godard’s name is not starred 
as a charter member in the list to be 
found in Vol. 1 of the JourNAL; that 
his name does not appear in the min- 
utes of the second meeting either as 
an officer or member of any commit- 
tee, and the minutes fail to show that 
he took part in any of the discussions, 
although he was nominated to the of- 
fice of vice-president. 

In a note to Mr. Hicks’ article, ““The 
Modern Medusa,” L. Lib. Jl. 14:10, it 
is stated that “The initiative in form- 
ing the Association was taken by three 
men, viz., Franklin O. Poole, A. J. 
Small and G. E. Wire.” Also, when Mr. 
Small presented the memorial to Dr. 
Wire in 1936 he said, “In 1906 there 
were three librarians who met at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, Mr. Poole, Dr. Wire 
and myself.” Furthermore, it appears 
from the proceedings of the National 
Association of State Libraries for 1906, 
p. 44, that when that Association was 
notified that preliminary steps had 
been taken toward the permanent or- 
ganization of a separate law library 
association Mr. Godard moved the 
adoption of a resolution cordially in- 
viting the members of the proposed 
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new association “to join their inter- 
ests and efforts with us in our Associa- 
tion, which includes their line of work, 
rather than be an independent Asso- 
ciation.” The same record discloses a 
letter signed by Franklin Poole as 
secretary of the A. A. L. L. thanking 
them but declining the invitation. 
From this it seems clear that Mr. 
Godard did not at first favor the or- 
ganization of a separate law library as- 
sociation, believing rather that the law 
librarians should join their forces with 
the National Association of State 
Libraries. 

This discussion is merely to clear 
the record and of course reflects in no 
way on Mr. Godard. He became an 
active and enthusiastic member of this 
Association shortly after its organiza- 
tion, was elected president in 1910 and 
continued for many years to take an 
active and important part in its 
deliberations. 


WHo ORIGINATED THE IDEA? 


We know there were at least three 
who were primarily active in the or- 
ganization process but there is nothing 
in the record to show who originated 
the idea of a separate organization and 
who had the initiative to stir other 
librarians to action. In Mr. Small’s ref- 
erences to the first meeting he modestly 
refrains from taking any special credit 
to himself, uses the pronoun “we” 
and refers objectively to the group of 
which he was a member. Mr. Tibbetts, 
successor to Dr. Wire as librarian of 
the Worcester County (Mass.) Law Li- 
brary, has supplied references which 
throw light on this question. He found 
among Dr. Wire’s early correspond- 
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ence a footnote to a letter from Mr. 
Small dated April 12, 1906, saying, 
“Why not some day have a joint con- 
vention of law librarians.” Then on 
June 12, 1906, Small wrote Wire as 
follows: 

Dear Sir:—I have of late been writing quite 
a few of the law librarians relative to the 
organization of a law librarians association. 
The answers received have been most encour- 
aging and anxious to coéperate in the organi- 
zation. I have answered that an announce- 
ment of time and place would be made at the 
A. L. A. general conference session on Satur- 
day June 29 for the law librarians to meet and 
consider the advisability of such an organiza- 
tion and from the letters received we can 
start off with a very good showing. I hope 
you may be there and join heartily in the 


association. 
* + - 


(Signed) A. J. SMALL 


Dr. Wire replied favorably saying he 
would be at Narragansett Pier and 
would do all he could to bring about 
such meeting and organization. But 
correcting Small on the date which 
was Saturday, June 30 instead of June 
29. Mr. Tibbetts suggests that Dr. Wire 
must have loved setting Small straight 
on that little discrepancy. Recalling 
something of Dr. Wire’s care for detail 
I can appreciate Mr. Tibbetts’ point. 
However, the principal purpose of 
quoting the letters is to show, as I 
am sure they do, that Mr. Small is 
entitled to credit for originating the 
idea of a law librarians’ organization 
and for pushing the idea to realization 
by writing the letters that resulted in 
the organization meeting. Twenty-four 
law librarians responded favorably, 
and these are the twenty-four, as I 
understand it, who constituted the 
charter members. See list Vol. 1 of the 
JourNAL, p. 26. Ten of these, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Small, attended that first 

meeting, namely: 

John H. Arnold, Harvard Law Library 

Frederick B. Crossley, N. W. Univ. Law Li- 
brary 

E. W. Emery, Maine State Library 

Frank B. Gilbert, New York State Library 

George S. Godard, Connecticut State Library 

Andrew H. Mettee, Baltimore Bar Library 

Frankling O. Poole, Association of the Bar of 
the City of N. Y. 

Frederick W. Schenk, University of Chicago 
Law Library 

A. J. Small, Iowa State Law Library 

G. E. Wire, Worcester Co., Mass., Law Library 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


The second annual meeting, held at 
Asheville, N. C., in May, 1907, began 
to take on the usual pattern of conven- 
tion proceedings. There was an ad- 
dress of welcome by the State Librar- 
ian of North Carolina, a response for 
the Association, followed by the “An- 
nual address” by the President. In this 
address President Small reviewed the 
basic reasons for organizing, stating 
them in very general terms,—that we 
should work for better librarianship, 
better facilities, and that these things 
can be brought about only by stability 
of organization and codperation, re- 
moval of the library from the influence 
of politics, from the ban of short term 
service, ‘‘Make the librarian’s vocation 
a profession rather than a mere occu- 
pation”; the librarian should fit him- 
self for lifework, be given encourage- 
ment and tools to work with and be 
expected to shape the library’s destiny, 
etc. 

One of the numbers on the pro- 
gram was a paper by Frank B. Gilbert 
of the New York State Library, read 
before a joint session of this Associa- 
tion and the American Library Associ- 
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ation, in which he considered (and 
these are his words) —“‘in a somewhat 
elementary manner, the material 
which enters into the make-up of a 
law library.” 

Next we see coming to the front at 
this meeting our old friend, ‘The 
Classification of Text Books,” i. e., 
their arrangement on the shelves, 
whether by author or subject. The au- 
thor arrangement was supported by 
W. J. C. Berry, librarian for the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and by Luther E. Hewitt of the 
Philadelphia Bar Library. Favoring 
subject arrangement were Dr. Wire 
and Mr. Small. Both sides were ably 
presented and about equally persua- 
sive. It is doubtful whether anyone 
changed either his ideas or practices 
as a result of it, such is the power of 
habit. The subject was not again taken 
up by the Association until 1929, but 
I note that “Classification,” whether 
spelled with a “C” or a “K” has re- 
cently again become a lively subject 
for discussion. 

Reports of the Committee on Ex- 
change of Duplicates and of the Com- 
mittee on Index to Legal Periodicals 
were received and approved. 

There was a report by the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and Sections 11 
and 13 adopted at the first meeting 
were repealed and new sections substi- 
tuted. The Committee was requested 
to report at a subsequent meeting on 
a proposed amendment of Section 16, 
relating to the method of amending 
the Constitution, which it did, and its 
recommendations are now embodied 
in Section 17 with slight change. 

The accumulation and use of old 
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textbooks was evidently troubling Mr. 
Mettee of the Baltimore Law Library. 
He proposed ““That only the latest edi- 
tion of textbooks be retained on the 
shelves of a law library as a means con- 
ducive to an honest guidance to the 
bar and the proper foundation for a 
decision of the court, save such trea- 
tises of a general nature which are 
truly handbooks of historical re- 
search.” This was referred to the Exec- 
utive Committee which reported that 
they had asked the President to in- 
quire of members present as to the 
custom of their libraries in this matter. 
It developed that a majority retained 
old editions,—so that was the tactful 
answer to Mr. Mettee’s problem. 

Mr. Hastings of the Library of Con- 
gress explained the method of distri- 
bution of catalog cards printed by that 
library. 

The President was directed to ap- 
point a committee to codperate with 
Dr. Scott in the preparation of the 
report on the proposed classification of 
law books. 

A resolution was adopted urging 
Congress to authorize and direct the 
Bureau of American Republics to pro- 
cure for American Law Libraries, will- 
ing to pay for them, copies of the law 
publications of the Latin American 
Republics. Mr. Kearney, Librarian of 
the Department of Justice, was re- 
quested to present the resolution to 
the director of the Bureau, and mem- 
bers of the Association were requested 
to make similar representations to 
their respective Congressmen. 

The third session was devoted to a 
conference with law book men. C. 
Willard Smith of the West Publishing 
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Company addressed the Association 
emphasizing the necessity of careful 
study by law librarians of the facilities 
afforded by the many annotated re- 
ports being published by the several 
law book companies, for assisting stu- 
dents, lawyers, and judges in looking 
up law points. H. L. Butler of the 
American Law Book Company spoke 
along similar lines. As a result of the 
talks the Association voted to continue 
the discussion at the next annual meet- 
ing and that Roger W. Cooley of St. 
Paul be asked to address the Associa- 
tion thereon. 

Then followed a resolution which, 
after reciting that ‘Many law librar- 
ians, both public and private, prefer 
to have their law books bound in buck- 
ram or canvas instead of sheep,” re- 
quested the law publishers to bind a 
sufficient number of current publica- 
tions in buckram or canvas to supply 
the needs of libraries signifying a pref- 
erence for such binding. Thus was 
started, or at least urged on, a move- 
ment which has revolutionized the 
use of material for binding law books. 

At the fourth and last session of this 
convention it was resolved “That this 
Association endorse the application of 
various universities for the establish- 
ment of a department of Legal Science 
in the Carnegie Institution, and the 
appointment of an advisory committee 
therefor, and the continuance of the 
Bibliography Committee of this Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of preparing 
papers and letters necessary to bring 
this matter to the attention of the 
proper authorities.” 

The meeting closed with the usual 
resolutions of thanks, nomination and 
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election of officers, appointment of 
committees, etc. Messrs. Small and 
Poole were re-elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer respectively and 
Andrew Mettee was named Vice-Presi- 
dent. Messrs. Feazel, Schenk and Kear- 
ney constituted the other members of 
the Executive Committee. 


Wwe FIEvp oF ACTIVITIES 


I have attempted above to supply 
some of the missing links of the organi- 
zation meeting and have briefly re- 
viewed the proceedings of the second 
meeting in 1907. It is obvious that those 
were very busy meetings devoted en- 
tirely to the problems confronting the 
new organization. There were no “‘so- 
cial activities,” no sight-seeing trips or 
fishing expeditions. The matters con- 
sidered covered a wide range of activi- 
ties. Briefly, they were: Drafting a con- 
stitution; Relations with the American 
Library Association; Exchanging Le- 
gal Publications; Indexing Legal Peri- 
odicals, including a supplement to 
Jones’ Index; Classification of Law 
Textbooks; Study of the use of law 
books; Legal Bibliography; Relations 
with the American Bar Association; 
Law Library Survey; Obtaining Law 
Books from South American Repub- 
lics. That was obviously a heavy sched- 
ule to begin with, and indicates, I be- 
lieve, remarkable foresight as to the 
problems to be met, some of which 
have occupied the attention of the As- 
sociation almost continuously since 
that time. 

In the brief time at my disposal here 
it would not be possible to review even 
briefly the activities of the Association 
in all of those fields. I will attempt 
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only one of them, leaving the others 
for treatment at some future time and 
I hope by more competent hands. 


INDEXING LEGAL PERIODICALS 


The need for an index of legal peri- 
odicals was emphasized from the first 
as being very important and was one 
of the basic reasons for organizing the 
Association. President Small referred 
to it in his address at the second meet- 
ing, when he expressed the hope the 
conference would give this subject full 
consideration and adopt some plan 
whereby “law literature” would be 
made available. He referred to it again 
at the third meeting, saying, “The 
greatest undertaking and the greatest 
success has been the publication of the 
Quarterly which was authorized at the 
Asheville conference.” These and oth- 
er references leave no doubt that this 
subject was then uppermost in the 
minds of the officers. 

The Committee on this subject met 
immediately after its appointment in 
July, 1906, and agreed that a supple- 
mental volume to Jones’ Index should 
be arranged for. In its report presented 
at the 1907 meeting it was stated the 
committee had learned that the com- 
piler and publisher of the Jones Index 
would not undertake to publish a sup- 
plement thereto because returns from 
its sale would not be profitable. There- 
fore the committee courageously rec- 
ommended that the Association under- 
take such a publication, to include 
articles in American, English and for- 
eign periodicals to January 1, 1908. 
The compiling of that volume was to 
be done coéperatively by members of 
the Association, each one assuming the 


responsibility for indexing assigned 
periodicals under the direction of a 
committee of three, to which all of the 
index entries were to be sent. It was 
to contain (1) an alphabetical arrange- 
ment by authors of all signed articles 
or articles in which the author’s name 
could be ascertained; and (2) all arti- 
cles, notices, editorials and book re- 
views arranged according to subjects, 
the classification of subjects to follow 
the American Digest Classification 
Plan, which was chosen because it had 
become known to the legal profession 
and had been used in the preparation 
of the American Digest, some state di- 
gests and legal treatises. 

The Committee recommended fur- 
ther that, inasmuch as it would take 
some time to compile this index, the 
entries when revised by the committee 
should be mimeographed on standard 
size cards and sold to libraries at cost. 

This was obviously an ambitious 
plan. It proved to be too big a project 
and the Association was never able to 
carry it out. It was later undertaken 
and completed by Frank B. Chipman 
of the Boston Book Company,—but 
that is another story. 

The second recommendation of the 
Committee was that the Association 
publish a quarterly journal “to con- 
tain one article of interest to librar- 
ians, reviews and notices of new legal 
publications, wants and exchange lists, 
and a quarterly index to current legal 
periodical literature, accumulating at 
the end of each year,” yearly volumes 
to be cumulated at the end of each 
five years. The expense of publication 
was to be met by sale of advertisements 
and _subscriptions,—subscription to 
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members $3.00, to nonmembers $4.00, 
provided not less than 200 subscribers 
were secured. When 350 subscribers 
were obtained the rate was to be re- 
duced to $2.00 for members and $3.00 
for nonmembers. I am afraid that 
dream was never realized. 

The Committee then indulged in a 
bit of sales talk, outlining the advan- 
tages of the quarterly as being four- 
fold, i. e. (1) establish a medium 
whereby members of the Association 
can discuss matters of interest; (2) 
provide a clearing house for duplicates 
and bibliographical information; (3) 
a quarterly index to legal periodicals; 
and (4) means whereby suggestions 
may be secured which will aid in 
bringing the supplementary volumes 
of Jones Index to a higher standard. 

Thus we find laid down in this 
first report a blue print for publishing 
a quarterly professional journal, an- 
other admittedly ambitious undertak- 
ing. If, being amateurs in the publish- 
ing business, they failed to realize the 
difficulties to be encountered, their 
realization of the need, their enthusi- 
asm and their faith in their fellow 
librarians overcame any possible 
doubts and they went boldly ahead. 

That report was approved at the 
1907 meeting and the Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to appoint two 
committees which they did, as follows: 
(1) On publication of the Quarterly, Messrs. 

Small, Poole, Gilbert, Mettee and Schenk; 


(2) On Indexing Legal Periodicals, Messrs. 
Schenk, Belden, Gilbert, Butler, and Feazel. 


Existence of the two committees 
proved to be confusing so the Execu- 
tive Committee, in December, 1907, 
abolished the first committee at its re- 
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quest and transferred its duties to the 
second one, which was constituted a 
“Board of Editors,” and was author- 
ized to publish a journal, entitled “In- 
dex to Legal Periodicals and Law 
LipraRY JouRNAL.” (Vol. 1, pp. 32, 
36.) Being also authorized to secure 
the services of a business manager the 
board engaged Karl Ed. Steinmetz, a 
student in the University of Chicago 
Law School who had been assisting 
Mr. Schenk in the Law Library. Mr. 
Schenk’s committee had apparently 
been at work on this project, for they 
succeeded in bringing forth Volume 
1, No. 1, dated January 1908, in March 
of that year in ample time for exam- 
ination by the members before the 
June meeting. 

The Journal part of 32 pages con- 
tained the proceedings of the second 
annual meeting at Asheville, N. C., 
which have been outlined above, some 
advertisements, and for a frontispiece, 
a handsome full page half tone of 
President Small. 

The Index portion listed 17 law 
journals indexed, covering October to 
December, 1907. The editorial in this 
number explains that “It is not an 
index of all the legal periodicals, but 
merely a selection to illustrate the 
style and method of indexing.” The 
period covered was in any event to be 
included in the proposed supplement 
to Jones’ Index. In other words it 
was a mere “sample” and we had it 
before us for criticism and comment. 

Incidentally that meeting at Minne- 
tonka, Minnesota, in June, 1908, was 
the first one I attended and the first 
time I had the pleasure of meeting 
this enthusiastic group of law librar- 
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ians, although I had exchanged letters 
with some of them, and particularly 
with Mr. Schenk regarding method 
and style of indexing. The members 
were pleased that the first number of 
this pet project had been brought 
forth, and a well-deserved resolution 
was adopted thanking Schenk for his 
efforts, since he did all the indexing 
and editing. 

In this number the list of periodicals 
indexed is followed by the author in- 
dex and lastly by the subject index. 
The index paragraphs under the au- 
thor index were repeated verbatim 
under one or more subjects in the 
subject index. Free use was made of 
so-called “scope notes,” a term bor- 
rowed from the Am. Digest classifica- 
tion plan. These were explanatory 
notes, enclosed in brackets after the 
title, and were intended to give a clear- 
er idea of the various phases of the 
subject covered by the article indexed. 
This made some of the entries quite 
long, some as many as 15 or 16 lines. 
Since they were repeated in two or 
more places in the subject index it 
could be seen that this would add 
considerably to the number of pages 
and printing costs, to say nothing of 
the added labor required in analyzing 
each article. Many of us thought there 
was opportunity here for substantial 
saving. I shudder to think what the 
bulk of the present index would be if 
that policy had been continued. 

Schenk made a brief report and 
asked for opinions on a few technical 
points. As a result of the discussion 
that followed the editors were directed 
to omit the scope notes in the author 
index. 
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It was announced that Schenk was 
about to make a three months trip 
abroad. He was re-elected to the Board 
of Editors and I was named on the 
Board to succeed Frank B. Gilbert of 
the N. Y. State Library. Other mem- 
bers were Charles F. D. Belden of Har- 
vard, H. L. Butler of the Am. Law 
Library, and Edwin Gholson of the 
Cincinnati Law Library, who had 
been elected to the Board to succeed 
Feazel who resigned because of being 
elected President. 

All who could do so were invited 
to stay over for a day or two to assist 
in preparing the Index for the July 
number. Several of us met the next 
day in the State Library at St. Paul 
and, using the magazines available 
there, wrote on cards in longhand in- 
dex entries for the July, 1908 number. 
This actual working together gave us a 
splendid opportunity to compare notes 
and comment on each others’ work. 
Those who helped there besides my- 
self, as I remember, were Messrs. 
Small, Poole, Schenk, Butler, Hewitt, 
King, and Feazel. This session helped 
materially to save the Index, but it was 
the general feeling there that the co- 
operative method of indexing was im- 
practical and that following the Octo- 
ber number some arrangement should 
be made by which one person would 
do the indexing and be paid for it. 

I was asked to assist with the edi- 
torial work during Mr. Schenk’s ab- 
sence in Europe. The first instructions 
I had were in a letter from Schenk 
written aboard the S. S. Sicilian off 
Halifax, saying with reference to the 
July 1908 number that he got the In- 
dex in shape and saw nearly all the 
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proof; that Steinmetz was going to read 
the rest and see it through the press; 
that he had asked that all the mail 
relating to the Index be forwarded to 
me for answer; that by corresponding 
with Steinmetz I could answer most of 
it. He had not had time to make as- 
signments of periodicals for the next, 
October number, and asked me to do 
it. 

Steinmetz wrote me on the same 
date, July 18, 1908, saying that the 
last galley of proof for the July num- 
ber had been struck by the linotype 
compositor; that the copy was so diffi- 
cut and various that there were multi- 
tudes of errors; not the fault of the 
compositor, but every editor seemed to 
have used a different system of abbrevi- 
ations. There were 1,903 “‘slips” (In- 
dex entries) he said and Schenk saw 
galley proofs of about half of these 
before he left. He said he had been 
“freezing tight” to the linotype man 
day and night “rushing him along.” 
In the proofs he sent me there were 
many errors and no uniformity espe- 
cially in capitalization, but we let that 
feature stand without correction be- 
cause the expense of changing would 
be too great. 

Mr. Schenk had engaged one com- 
pany in Chicago to do the linotyping 
and another to do the printing. It re- 
quired constant pushing on both to get 
the work done. I had splendid coéper- 
ation from Steinmetz and we succeed- 
ed in getting the July number out in 
August which was better than had 
been done before. 

We then started on the October 
number (V. 1 No. 3) and had to begin 
all over again reassigning periodicals 
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to the members willing to codperate 
and go through the whole process 
again. 

Returning from Europe in Novem- 
ber Schenk indicated that he would 
again take over the editing, so Stein- 
metz and I coéperated by continuing 
to help with the October number. 

The Executive Committee met in 
Cleveland in December, 1908, and di- 
rected the Board of Editors to employ 
an Indexer to work under the direc- 
tion of the Board, beginning with Vol. 
2. This of course meant abandonment 
of the coéperative plan. The index ma- 
terial was to be divided into sections, 
one section to be distributed to each 
member of the Board, after which all 
were to be returned to the Managing 
Editor for final correction. The direc- 
tion to distribute sections to members 
of the Board, as I recall, was never 
carried out, but the editorial work was 
all done by the Managing Editor and 
Assistant Editor. Steinmetz was en- 
gaged as Indexer at $400.00 a year, the 
office of Business Manager was abol- 
ished and the duties of that office di- 
vided between the Managing Editor 
and the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Poole, thus making an estimated an- 
nual saving of $200.00. 

As Assistant Editor I helped Stein- 
metz get out the April, 1909, number, 
Schenk was working on the annual 
cumulative number for 1909. June 
came and it had not appeared. There 
was general dissatisfaction because of 
the delay. At President Feazel’s request 
I went to Chicago and after my return 
on June 18, 1909, I wrote him that I 
had returned from Chicago with the 
January number in my possession; that 
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I had complete control of it, and had 
left Mr. Schenk in a harmonious state 
of mind, and that “he finally acknowl- 
edged that he was not in a position to 
do the work and turned it over to me 
without reservation.” There were “in- 
cidents” leading up to this event which 
it is not necessary to recount. Schenk 
liked this work, took pride in it and 
is entitled to much credit in getting 
it started. I could appreciate his reluc- 
tance to let it go out of his hands. 

I then put aside work on the July 
number and with Steinmetz had en- 
deavored to push the cumulative num- 
ber to completion. 

Earlier in the year, by direction of 
the officers, I had made arrangements 
to have the Index published by the 
State Journal Printing Co. of Madison. 
The April number had been printed 
by them and mailed early in June. 

Urgency of making progress in the 
editorial work on both the January 
and July numbers prevented me from 
attending the annual meeting at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., late in June, 1909. 
Immediately after that meeting Presi- 
dent Feazel wrote me recounting what 
had been done. They had abolished 
the Board of Editors and transferred 
its duties to the Executive Committee, 
which would consist of himself as Pres- 
ident, Poole as Secretary and Treasur- 
er, Miss Woodard as Vice-president, 
Small as Ex-president, with King, 
Hewitt and myself as elective mem- 
bers. This, he thought, would “bring 
the Index closer to the Association and 
place control of it in the hands of those 
most interested in the Association.” 
The Association ratified everything I 
had done as Managing Editor and he 


and Poole signed the printing contract 
with the State Journal. Harold L. But- 
ler of the American Law Book Com- 
pany was named Business Manager 
and the arrangement with Steinmetz 
for indexing confirmed. 

Particularly gratifying to me was his 
statement that “everyone at the Con- 
ference agreed that the April number 
was by far the best that has yet been 
issued, and I have yet to hear the first 
criticism or knock”; also Mr. Poole’s 
report that the cost of mechanical 
work on that number was not more 
than two-thirds as much as the Octo- 
ber number. 

That fall Steinmetz moved to Madi- 
son and entered the law school there. 
This made the job of indexing and 
editing much easier as we could work 
together and keep in constant touch 
with the printer without having to de- 
pend on the mails for delivery of copy 
and proofs. 

That arrangement continued for a 
year. Steinmetz graduated from the 
Law School in 1910 and went to Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, to practice. I under- 
stand that he has been quite successful 
there and is still active. He continued 
with the indexing and I with the edit- 
ing until the completion of the April, 
1911 number, when I found it neces- 
sary to resign because of other duties. 
In my letter of resignation to Presi- 
dent Godard I stated that it was my 
understanding with Mr. Feazel that I 
was to keep up the work only long 
enough to put the magazine in good 
shape and get it on its feet, and I be- 
lieved we had reached that point. The 
resignation was accepted at the Pasa- 
dena meeting in 1911. (Some of the 
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problems which confronted us during 
that period are mentioned in my re- 
port submitted at the 1910 meeting. 
[Vol. 3 Law Lib. Jl. p. 16.]}) 

Since my direct connection with the 
editing and indexing ended with the 
April, 1911, number, I have not traced 
its history beyond that, except to note 
that Mr. Steinmetz was employed to 
continue with Vol. 4, after which Mr. 
Schenk was re-engaged to index and 
edit Vol. 5. He continued through 
Vols. 6 and 7 with the assistance of 
Miss Woodard of the Michigan Uni- 
versity Law Library on Vol. 7, while 
Miss Woodard took over alone on Vol- 
ume 8. 

In closing I want to pay sincere 
tribute to the men who started this 
Association and particularly to those 
with whom I had such close and al- 
most constant contact during the 
period I was charged with the respon- 
sibility of getting out the JoURNAL and 
Index. We were new at that business 
and it was a struggle but those who 
worked with me were a sincere, hard- 
working, loyal, unselfish group. They 
were also congenial and men of good 
humor and it was a pleasure to work 
with them. I counted many of them 
among my very close friends and I 
miss them sorely; but I am thankful 
that I had even a small part in help- 
ing the Association during a difficult 
period, and in getting the Index suc- 
cessfully established,—a project in 
which we all had, and still have, a 
mutual and abiding interest. 

PRESIDENT NEwMAN: Gilson Glasier, 
we are all very grateful to you for this 
informative and inspiring address on 
the history of the Association, and par- 
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ticularly its Index to Legal Periodicals. 
I am just sorry you did not bring those 
pictures with you. You remember the 
meeting at Lake Minnetonka in 1908. 
I have a picture of the group in my 
office and my visitors invariably say, 
“Helen, which one is you?” (Laugh- 
ter) 

Mr. Grasier: Helen, I have the pic- 
ture in my room. I will have it at the 
next session. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I want now to 
call upon Mr. Robert Jarvis of the 
King County Law Library to whom 
we are indebted for that delicious lem- 
onade we had before lunch, much 
better than the lemonade we have in 
the East. Mr. Jarvis. (Applause) 

Mr. Rosert Jarvis (King County 
Law Library) : Thank you very much, 
Miss President, and Members of the 
Association. I assure you that I did not 
expect to be called upon for a speech. 
I am not much of a speech maker. My 
duty is to listen to speeches and I have 
been doing it for 35 years and I hope 
I may be permitted to do it for a few 
more years. We have a retirement list 
in this state under which everybody 
at the age of 70 (I hope you won't 
connect me with that) are automati- 
cally retired. I beat the game and I 
am still librarian, and I hope to re- 
main so for a few more years. 

The gentleman who made the 
speech in the Mayor’s place today, I 
had the pleasure of having in the li- 
brary for two years and he is one of 
the few men who had the courage to 
fuss with some of the oldtimers who 
insisted on making an office of the 
library. 

I want to say that this is a great 
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pleasure to me to have members from 
throughout the United States here in 
the City of Seattle. I notice that we 
are not one of the institutions that 
you are going to visit, but I do hope 
that if any of you have time you will 
come down and see the King County 
Law Library. We are rather proud of 
it, I will say a little bit conceited about 
it. My wife said to me one day, “What 
have you done to make yourself so that 
people will not forget you?” I said, 
“There are a lot of things I am not 
going to tell them about me, but I 
have one monument and that is the 
King County Law Library.” 

I was on the road for the West Pub- 
lishing Company and I traveled for 
them for fifteen years when the Li- 
brary Committee came to me and 
asked me to take over the King County 
Law Library. I was glad to get off the 
road. Not that I did not have a great 
deal of pleasure visiting lawyers, but 
I was glad at that time to make the 


change. That was thirty-five years ago 
and there wasn’t a piece of furniture 
of any kind or a book in there. Now 
we have very close to 62,000 volumes 
so naturally we are quite proud of the 
library. So I hope that you will come 
down if you get the opportunity. We 
would be very glad to have you. 

I don’t know of anything else of 
interest excepting that if you want to 
know anything about the city and 
about the state, either I or our assist- 
ants will be very glad to tell you about 
them. 

Thank you very much. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Jarvis. 

Thanking again our hosts, our hon- 
ored guests and our speakers, I now 
declare this Luncheon Meeting re- 
cessed. We will reconvene at 3:15 p. m. 
in the Junior Ball Room for our after- 
noon meeting. 

(Whereupon the meeting recessed 
at 2:55 o'clock.) 


GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Afternoon, July 24, 1950 


The first general session convened in the Junior Ballroom of the Olympic 
Hotel and was called to order at 3:30 o’clock p. m. by President Newman. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
HELEN NewMan, Librarian, Supreme Court of the United States 


Anything that the President might 
say to you will be more adequately 
expressed in the reports of the other 
officers and the committee chairmen; 
therefore, in lieu of the traditional 
report of the President, I shall make 
to you a few brief announcements. 

Midwinter Meeting.—Yesterday the 


Executive Board voted to hold our 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago in De- 
cember, at the same time and place 
as the meeting of the Association of 
American Law Schools. 

1952 Annual Meeting.—We also vot- 
ed to hold the Annual Meeting in 
1952 in July in Toronto, Canada, up- 
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on the invitation of George Johnston, 
our President-elect, and the Carswell 
Company, Ltd. The exact time will 
be announced later. 

1951 Annual Meeting.—We have 
previously voted, as you know, to hold 
the 1951 Annual Meeting in June in 
Boston, Massachusetts, at the invita- 
tion of Dennis Dooley and the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. 

Microfilm of Revolutionary War 
Prize Cases now Available.—The only 
other announcement I have to make 
is from the National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service concerning the microfilm 
of the Revolutionary War Prize Cases, 
which was first announced to you at 
the Santa Fe meeting. This film is 
now complete and is available for 
$64.00. I have with me an index to 
these cases which you may wish to 
examine after the meeting. Let me 
read to you the following announce- 
ment: 

“The National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service announces that the micro- 
filming of the records of prize cases 
heard on appeal by committees of the 
Continental Congress (1776-80) and 
by the Court of Appeals in Cases of 
Capture (1780-86) has been completed 
and that positive copies are now avail- 
able. The microfilm comprises 15 reels 
of positive acetate film and contains a 
historical introduction with list of the 
cases by name of state or colony from 
which the appeal was made and an 
index to the cases by name of vessel 
and litigant. The price of the entire 
collection is $64.00. Persons or insti- 
tutions wishing to purchase sets of this 
film should address communications to 
the General Records Branch, National 
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Archives and Records Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., enclosing a check or 
money order made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. If indi- 
vidual rolls are desired it is suggested 
that inquiry be made in advance con- 
cerning the price of the specific roll. 

“The original manuscripts of these 
cases are in the custody of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is be- 
lieved that users of this microfilm copy 
will find that the cases constitute a 
valuable source of documentary ma- 
terials for the maritime and commer- 
cial history of the Revolutionary War 
and for the development of admiralty 
law.” 

Encomium.—That is all I have to say 
except to thank from the bottom of 
my heart all of the officers and the 
chairmen for the support they have 


given me. 
I will now call for the report of our 
Secretary, Miss Margaret Coonan, 


Head, Bureau of the Law Library, Di- 
vision of the State Library of New 
Jersey, ‘Trenton. 

(Miss Coonan thereupon read the 
report of the Secretary, the following 
paragraph to be substituted for the 
first paragraph appearing in the for- 
mal report: 

I would like to preface the Secre- 
tary’s report with a few words of ex- 
planation and apology. As everyone 
here knows, the office of the Secretary 
follows the person of the Secretary and 
in the last term of one year I have 
lived in three different cities—Balti- 
more, Chicago, and now Trenton, New 
Jersey—because I have held positions 
in those three cities. I have also been 
in the hospital twice, so if there is any- 
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one here who has written a letter that 
has not been answered very promptly 
or who has asked for service that has 
not been quickly fulfilled, I want to 
offer my sincere apologies and to ex- 


press the hope that there has been no 
lasting effects from my failure of duty. 

(Copy of Report of the Secretary in- 
corporated with original transcript of 
proceedings.) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 1949-1950 


Much of the work of the Secretary is 
routine and does not vary with the 
years. In the correspondence certain 
types of inquiries are received each 
year, such as letters from those who 
are deciding on a profession and who 
ask for information about the profes- 
sion of the law librarian; about its 
requirements, its opportunities, and 
where to acquire education for it. 
There are letters from those who are 
interested in learning about the work 
of the Association, or who want to 
join it; or from foreign libraries or 
organizations who want to exchange 
publications. Inquiries of this nature 
are always answered in detail, and ina 
manner suited to the inquiry. In some 
instances they are time consuming. 
Railroads, Associations of Commerce, 
Hotels, Directory Publishers, and Sec- 
retaries of other Associations write for 
information on places of meeting, 
number of members, names of the 
Association’s officers. 

This year the Secretary drafted a 
Membership Form Blank which was 
printed. It answers many questions of 
prospective members, but seldom can 
be used as a substitute for a written 
answer to the inquirer. New members 
are sent letters of welcome which are 
always typed, since it would be impos- 


sible to have any warmth of welcome 
in a form letter. 

It is customary for the Secretary to 
send the JouRNAL Editor skeleton news 
notes for his JouRNAL column, “Cur- 
rent Comments.” A few months back 
it occurred to me that some biographi- 
cal information about new members 
would make interesting paragraphs for 
Current Comments. The Journat Edi- 
tor was of the same mind, and in 
recent welcome letters to new members 
I have included a request for a brief 
biography. Some of the new members 
have not furnished this biographical 
information, but others have. I believe 
it will serve useful purposes, as well 
as being of interest in the JOURNAL. 
For instance, it may serve as an aid 
to the President in the choice of Com- 
mittee members, since most biogra- 
phies give the new member’s past ex- 
perience. Some letters reveal that the 
new member has been the librarian 
in a Banking Company, in a Civil 
Service branch of the Government, or 
in a State Library. None of these facts 
are known through receipt of an Ap- 
plication Blank, or through the signa- 
ture of the applicant. Another factor 
which a signature may not yield is the 
sex of the new member. Often the new 
member does not meet officers of the 
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Association for a year or even longer 
after membership, and where the first 
name is unusual, confusion may occur. 
In a very recent biography received 
from a new member, the opening sen- 
tence was, “Perhaps the first thing I 
should mention since my first name 
is confusing, is that I am female.” 
This sentence may seem amusing to 
you, but the fact given here will avoid 
confusion which would have necessi- 
tated letters from the new member, 
and correction of the printer’s lists 
and of Membership Rosters of the 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

A new duty of the Secretary this 
year was to furnish the link in pro- 
viding continuity of Committees. At 
the January 1949 meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee there was a discussion 
of the advantages to be held from con- 
tinuity in the work of the Association’s 
Committees. As a result of this discus- 
sion, the Executive Committee decided 
to request a retiring Chairman to turn 
over to the newly appointed Chairman 
the material comprising the work 
which the Committee had done in the 
preceding year. The Secretary has noti- 
fied new and retiring Committee 
Chairmen of this provision, and it will 
be the duty of the Secretary to con- 
tinue to so notify them through the 
years. When a Committee’s files have 
reached its third year of accumulation, 
they are to be retired for storage. It 
will be the Secretary’s duty to follow 
the chronological progress here, and 
instruct retiring Chairman accord- 
ingly. 

The Secretary had the perennial 
duty of conducting the mail-balloting, 
and, in this year, of preparing and 
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mailing Notices of Constitutional 
Amendment. Texts of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, when changed, are 
always prepared in adopted form by 
the Secretary from proposed drafts and 
debates printed in the JouRNAL. This 
has been done this year. Preparation 
of the Executive Committee Minutes, 
and notice to all concerned with action 
taken by the Executive Committee is 
the duty of the Secretary, and has been 
performed. 

Some Associations provide that their 
Presidents visit the Chapters of the As- 
sociation once during the President's 
term. A bright spot of the moveable 
Secretariat this year was that the Sec- 
retary was able, in the space of a single 
year’s term, to visit frequently three 
of the Association’s Chapters, and to 
become a member of two of them. It 
is felt that this personal contact with 
the officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law _ Libraries’ 
Chapters in Washington, D. C.; Chi- 
cago; and Greater New York, was a 
helpful background for the Secretary's 
work. It was certainly an interesting 
and stimulating experience. 

The Secretary is more than normally 
indebted to all fellow officers in this 
year of her term of office. In particu- 
lar, to the President and the Treasurer 
I owe thanks for carrying on duties 
during my illness, which rightly be- 
longed to the Secretary. I express to 
them my sincerest gratitude. To the 
Committee Chairmen and members, 
Chapter Presidents, the Editor of the 
JourNnaL, and the individual members 
of the Association, I want to express 
my thanks for their coédperation and 
forbearance. It was entirely due to 
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their fellowship that the Secretary’s 
work has been accomplished in this 
year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Secretary. 
PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you 
very much, Margaret. 


I will now call for the report of 
our Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Finley, 
Librarian, Covington, Burling, Rub- 
lee, O'Brian & Shorb, Washington, 
D. C. 

(Miss Finley thereupon read the re- 
port of the Treasurer.) 
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GENERAL FUND 
For fiscal year ending May 31, 1950 
CED 86 .id65.t esd sks Psd bas cddneeessdscdndeeehviewieecannss $ 7,017.03 
ADD RECEIPTS 
Dues 
Ne a ee ee ee adc tee ee $2,443.50 
Dai he ei ae fies tate ies oat wees 1,208.00 
cnn ats a6 6 iia qed nde edaeacamene auinled 655.00 $4,306.50 ‘ 
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Salaries 
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le re Pe eee 249.96 | 
i vo cncnsgsnsesadieweswennenenr 300.00 1,535.93 
Hotel expenses & transportation .............2.2650eeeeeeeee 223.37 
Office supplies, printing, postage .................0.002eee ee. 455.59 
Convention oo Cee i wn pave anaetd AtaiacaCaLe Bn ake whee 954.89 i 
Serre ere rer cer ee eer ee reer 85.00 
Se, MONE, MOET GIGS 6 ow oc cs nice sccseecesesdeoncue’s 140.50 
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TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ..............0.cccccecccececescuccucveceeees 6,594.51 ' 
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INDEX FUND 
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The General Fund for the past fiscal 
year shows a profit of $2,547.71. This 
figure compares with a profit of $76.85 
for 1948-49, a gain of $2,470.86 over 
the previous year. 

More than half of this gain, $1,- 
556.95, comes from dues. It appears 
that the increase in dues which was 
voted last year, has not discouraged 
our members. Only four institutional 
members changed to active member- 
ship, while five active members became 
institutional members. The complete 
tabulation is as follows: 


BE onc a aden tia eke soa aoe ee oe ere ee 19 
DE nabihacawane ie aided act a ae eck 43 
WR onc dasa acoso a miacksae Mais acai ae ie 178 
II cstacs citxss x anincd walerocd race aioe ael 130 


Total of persons who are members 
by reason of one of these classes is 593. 

The following table shows changes 
during the year: 


Resigned or Dropped New 
for non-payment Members 


NN 5. oot oo haa 2 : 
pO Re eager 19 35 
Institutional ........ 4 13 


There are now 205 subscribers to 
the Law Liprary JOURNAL who are 
not members of the Association. 

The Index to Legal Periodicals fund 
presents a much less rosy picture. As 
Mr. Drummond’s report shows, the 
Index has not earned enough to cover 
expenses. We have tried to increase 
its circulation by permitting book 
dealers to sell it to lawyers and law 
firms on a commission basis. West 
Publishing Company also kindly con- 
tributed an advertisement of the Index 
which was published on the back cover 
of all their advance sheets for the 
week of April 10th. These two efforts 


brought some results, but still not 
enough to balance the account. Mr. 
Drummond is working with the H. 
W. Wilson Company to try to effect 
economies in publication. 
ELIZABETH FINLEY 
Treasurer 

TREASURER FINLEY (continuing) : 
The accounts are audited by a firm of 
Certified Public Accountants, Wayne 
Kendrick, of Washington, D. C. The 
Executive Committee examined the 
Auditor’s Report yesterday and ap- 
proved it and a copy of it is here if 
anyone cares to look at it. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
Elizabeth Finley. 

In the absence of Laurie Riggs, the 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Memorials, we will defer that report 
until later this afternoon or until 
Wednesday. 

If satisfactory to Bob Roalfe, Chair- 
man of the Panel, I will call first for 
the committee reports, which will then 
allow you the remainder of the after- 
noon for your discussion. 

I will now call on the Chairman of 
the Committee on Index to Legal Peri- 
odicals, Forrest Drummond, Librarian 
of the Los Angeles County Law 
Library. 

Mr. DruMmonp: As Miss Finley has 
indicated, the financial picture for the 
last year was not rosy. The report of 
the Committee was mailed out to all 
of you, but I suspect, as usual, that 
some did not receive it and others have 
not had time to read it, so I will touch 
a few highlights of the report. 

Before I go into that I would like 
to announce that Miss Wharton’s as- 
sistant, Miss Mary C. Gogan, who car- 
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ried on very ably, resigned last fall, 
and through Mr. Pulling’s kind offices 
we were able to appoint a new assist- 
ant for Miss Wharton, Miss Iris Agian, 
of whom I have very glowing reports. 
Miss Wharton says she would not hesi- 
tate to leave the Jndex for a vacation 
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at any time because she was sure it 
would be in very good hands, and Mr. 
Pulling and Professor Maguire also 
say that Miss Agian is very capable. 

(Mr. Drummond then gave a sum- 
mary of the report, the full text of 
which follows:) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS, 1949-1950 


A new contract was negotiated for 
the publication of the Index to Legal 
Periodicals by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany and, after approval by the Exec- 
utive Board of the Association, it be- 
came effective on January 2, 1950. The 
termination date of the contract is 
July 31, 1952, and it contains a provi- 
sion for a three-year renewal. The 
change from a December 31st termina- 
tion date was made so that the contract 
will end with a three-year bound vol- 
ume, eliminating the complications in- 
volved in holding over reserve funds 
set up for such cumulations. The new 
contract provides for a flat 25% com- 
mission to the publishers instead of the 
old arrangement of 15% on normal in- 
come and 50% on any increase in in- 
come over those of the previous year. 
This permits the Association to ar- 
range for the sale of the Index through 
other agents on a commission basis. 
A copy of the new contract is append- 
ed to this report. 

The report of this Committee for 
1948-49 predicted that under the re- 
vised subscription rates, the year 1949- 
50 would see the Jndex on a firm finan- 
cial footing. Unfortunately, this pre- 
diction has not been borne out. The 


financial report of the H. W. Wilson 
Company covering the Index for the 
year ending with the July 1949 three- 
year volume shows a deficit of $4,- 
938.17. Upon the receipt of these fig- 
ures an investigation into the causes 
underlying this unanticipated deficit 
was made. It appears that the esti- 
mates of costs which were made for 
the purpose of determining the revised 
subscription rates in 1948 proved to 
be inadequate because the 1949 three- 
year bound volume was 60% larger 
than that of 1946 and the size of the 
current issues of the Index had far ex- 
ceeded the 1948 issues on which the 
estimates were based. These increases 
were due to an increase in the number 
and size of periodicals indexed and 
to a more voluminous indexing after 
an assistant to the Executive Editor 
was hired. 

Immediate steps had to be taken to 
keep the Jndex from going further 
into the red. The publication schedule 
was changed and the Index is now is- 
sued bi-monthly with January and 
July as the only cumulative issues. The 
Executive Board at its meeting on De- 
cember 28, 1949 ratified the change in 
publication schedule. In addition, the 
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size of each issue of the Jndex had to 
be reduced to 80 pages and this was 
done mainly by eliminating non-legal 
materials and by revision and consoli- 
dation of subject headings with a view 
to the elimination of unnecessary du- 
plication. The reduction in size of the 
Index has been accomplished without 
lessening its value. 

The Wilson Company has no lack 
of faith in the ultimate financial 
soundness of the Index and has offered 
to advance funds as needed to meet 
current editorial expenses until the 
Index is again on an even keel. The 
Wilson Company has already ad- 
vanced $2,000 to the Treasurer of the 
Association. It is felt that a substantial 
gain will be shown in the financial 
report covering the year 1949-50 and 
that the Jndex will once more become 
a source of income to the Association. 

Steps were taken during the past 
year to increase the income of the Jn- 
dex. In an attempt to determine the 
effectiveness of a mail campaign to ob- 
tain new subscriptions from lawyers, 
an advertising circular was sent to all 
members of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. From a mail- 
ing list of approximately 5,000 only 
21 new subscriptions were obtained 
and it was felt that the mail approach 
to members of the Bar was not effec- 
tive. Therefore, an attempt was made 
to obtain subscriptions from lawyers 
through law book dealers under a 50% 
commission arrangement. It is too 
early to give figures on new subscrip- 
tions through law book dealers, but 
it is interesting to note that 80 new 
subscriptions to the Index have been 
added since July 1949. It should be 


pointed out here that 18 subscriptions 
have been discontinued so that the net 
gain for the year is 62. Additional in- 
come in the amount of $1,927 was ob- 
tained by sale of back bound volumes 
to old subscribers. The campaign to 
obtain lawyer subscribers was greatly 
aided by the West Publishing Com- 
pany which provided complimentary 
advertising in all Advance Sheets dur- 
ing one week in April 1950. The As- 
sociation is very grateful for this kind 
assistance. 

At the 1949 annual meeting of the 
Association this Committee was direct- 
ed to investigate further the possibil- 
ity of charging periodicals for the 
privilege of being indexed. This propo- 
sition was presented at a meeting of 
law school review editors held at 
Northwestern University Law School 
on October 20, 1949. The editors felt 
that such a means of raising income 
for the Index would not be feasible 
since most law reviews are subsidized 
and could not afford to pay an index- 
ing charge. The Committee therefore 
recommends that no further steps be 
taken with regard to establishing a 
charge against periodicals indexed. 

At the October 20, 1949 meeting of 
the law review editors, the question of 
law review codperation with the Index 
to Legal Periodicals was discussed and 
a committee was appointed to further 
such codperation. It was felt that law 
reviews could greatly assist the Index 
by submitting indexing suggestions to 
the Executive Editor of the Index. At 
present such suggestions are being re- 
ceived from the Stanford Law Review, 
Towa Law Review, Oklahoma Law Re- 
view and the Nacca Law Journal. In 
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addition the editors of the Illinois Law VirciniA A. Knox 
Review and Journal of Criminal Law MARGARET JOHNSON 
and Criminology have expressed a will- ARIE POLDERVAART 


ingness to codperate. CARROLL C. MORELAND 


Respectfully submitted, GERTRUDE WOODARD 
Forrest S. DRUMMOND, Chairman June, 1950 
CHARLOTTE HOLMAN 


Contract Between the American Association of Law Libraries and the 
H. W. Wilson Company for Publication of the “Index to Legal Periodicals” 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 2nd day of January, 1950, between the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES, a corporation hereinafter called the 
First Party, as owners of the “Index to Legal Periodicals,” and THE H. W. WILSON COM- 
PANY, hereinafter called the Second Party. 

WHEREIN it is mutually agreed as follows: 

1. That the First Party will provide for the editorial work on the “Index to Legal 
Periodicals,” hereinafter called the “Index.” 

2. That the Second Party will print, bind, sell, and mail the “Index.” For the printing 
and binding of the “Index” the Second Party will be paid the actual cost of the printing 
and binding, plus ten percent. The Second Party will be reimbursed by the First Party for 
the cost of envelopes, boxes, and postage required in mailing the current issues and the 
annual and three-year bound volumes. The addressing, by the Second party, is to be included 
with the general overhead, and will not be charged for separately. 

3. The First Party will pay to the Second Party a commission of twenty-five percent of 
the annual sales of the “Index,” effective with the Second Party’s annual accounting and 
settlement for the period ending with the annual bound volume to be published July 1950 

(see Clause 4 below) . In connection with the sale of the “Index” the Second Party will bear 
the expense of all correspondence, printing of advertising material, billing, bookkeeping, 
collections, promotion of sales, and postage cost on promotion and sales correspondence. 

4. The Second Party agrees to make an annual accounting and settlement, and to pay to 
the First Party the exact amount due, as soon as the printing cost of the annual or three-year 
bound volume to be published in July of each year can be ascertained. Provided, however, 
that if the said annual accounting shows a deficit, such deficit shall be carried forward into 
the succeeding annual accounting. It is further agreed that in making the annual accounting 
and settlement the Second Party shall hold in reserve such sums as may be necessary to meet 
the unexpired portion of yearly subscriptions which have been billed in advance, and a 
proportionate share of the anticipated cost of the three-year bound volume. 

5. At intervals to be determined by agreement of the parties, the Second Party shall 
resurvey the periodical holdings of the subscribers and adjust all subscription rates to current 
costs. 
6. This Agreement shall continue in effect until July 31, 1952, and unless terminated by 
either party by written notice not less than ninety days before said date of July 31, 1952, 
shall be automatically renewed for three years until July 31, 1955. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
By HELEN NEWMAN, President 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By H. W. Witson, President. 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
Report for the year ending with the July 1949 Three-year Volume 


Billing 
Subscriptions (expisations to July 1908) ......ccccccesccsctccsececscccoece $19,684.93 
FT OUTRO re ee ee ETE ET RR AT TOR TT Re tee 140.00 
Bound volumes and slaghe mamebeTs q.. .ocjecc cece cs ccecccccssccesessceces 3,183.73 
$23,008.66 
Deduct expenses: 
Printing: September 1948 issue ...........++..00+000 $ 770.39 
GORE TEP GG ono cccicccccccecustocese 389.29 
POOREE FNS ois cosh sisencesoawenssis 775.58 
PY CD ED nods cccsesncccccaivese 577.57 
January 1960 fame .. 2... cee cccccesccccese 827.49 
PN PPD vp db cdscascsaannedennwan 627.99 
PE III, 5 0a bid ne neieGeasiamadniemes 1,265.08 
RTE TG GD 6 occ cevccensenecescescesns 631.74 
PEI foe fasicncsdendtsncenepenans 903.83 
DOG Be OD hn csc cccvsctonvosascnsseones 743.61 
DU Te BD on kc ccs esncccnscasecssweness 600.73 
SD Wear Vatamte Deby BGO 2... ciscccccccses 6,329.18 $14,442.48 
NE SEE ci pbncssnntadencderctnobsewcedaedereossacueemies 1,821.68 
Postage and Express ....... Se eT en ee ee en eee 300.10 
Benes, COPY HAMEL, GRVTTONES, GEE. ..... 20 ccesccccccsccecccvecces 168.71 
Commission: 
15% of $16,063.64 (billing last year) 
$2,409.55 
50% or 6,945.02 (increase over last year) 3,472.51 5,882.06 22,655.03 
$23,008.66 
SE RE Oe Gr I sii extn cnsacsinen suereswasdawseeteuneniuesasewns $ 353.63 
Add credit balance from July 1948 report ...........cccccccsccccccsccccccccce 10,146.69 
PONE, bo pach bctndtnseedns sesh dncedscdsccsadeehsdeedetstseiseeeeesaue $10,500.32 
A: DORI TE TE ks vase dcccscscucentecessindcccetiius eapeeeneen 2,015.64 
Credit balance, subject to reserve for unearned subscriptions .................. $ 8,484.68 
Unearned subscriptions (i. e. portion of current subscriptions 
billing bearing future expiration dates) ..............eececceeeeeeeeseeee 13,422.85 
I IIS ok bine nas Bk ha etiaeneen waka bie aa e Lea $ 4,938.17 
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PRESIDENT NEWMAN: 
Forrest Drummond. 

Is there any comment or discussion 
on this report? I hear none. The re- 
port will be received and filed with 
much gratitude to Forrest Drummond 
for all he has done for us. 

I will now call for the report of 
the Committee on Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL and Editorial Staff: Chairman and 
Editor, Harrison MacDonald, Librar- 
ian, New Mexico Law Library. 

(Mr. MacDonald read the report of 
the Committee on Law Lisrary Jour- 
NAL and Editorial Staff.) 


Thank you, 


REPORT OF LAW LIBRARY 
JOURNAL COMMITTEE AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 1949-1950 


In our report of last year, we ex- 
pressed the hope that a larger number 
of our membership would “contribute 
effectively to the enlightenment, in- 
struction, yes, and entertainment of 
their colleagues.” How well they have 
met this challenge is now a matter of 
record. 

Sooner or later, directly or indirect- 
ly, there comes to the editor’s ear some 
comment which clearly indicates 
whether or not he is on the right track. 
To illustrate: regarding a serio-comic 
commentary entitled “Klassification,” 
one member remarked that this was 
the first article for a long time that 
had failed to induce somnolence. That 
person, however, overlooked a rather 
recent JOURNAL article which had the 
distinctive honor of being reprinted 
as a leading article in Case and Com- 
ment. That article had all of the 
above-mentioned attributes and was 
anything but sleep-inducing. I am 
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sure that this constructive critic had no 
real quarrel with serious articles. We 
say to this person: “Write something 
humorous yourself!” 

Referring finally, and briefly, to the 
matter of contributions, it has been a 
pleasure to note their steadily increas- 
ing value. Let members not hesitate to 
send in their contributions whether 
they be articles, book reviews or bibli- 
ographies. 

The quality of our printing remains 
high and our advertisers remain con- 
stant. 

Constant, too, has been the helpful- 
ness of President Helen Newman, Mar- 
garet Coonan and Elizabeth Finley. 
The codperation of the members of 
the editorial staff can always be relied 
upon. Their readiness to accept assign- 
ments is heartwarming. Again, to our 
indexer, Pauline Gee, our hearty 
thanks. And we continue to be indebt- 
ed to Harvey T. Reid, President West 
Publishing Company, for his interest 
in keeping up-to-date our checklist. 

Respectfully submitted, 


HarrisoON MacDOona.p, Chairman 
and Editor Law Lisrary JOURNAL 
FRANCES FARMER 
PAULINE E. GEE 
GEorGE A. JOHNSTON 
HELEN NEWMAN 
HuBeErtTA A. PRINCE 
ARIE POLDERVAART 
Laurie H. Riccs 
Howarp L. STEBBINS 
WILLIAM B. STERN 
June, 1950 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
very much, Harrison MacDonald. 
Is there any discussion or comment 
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on this report? The report will be 
received and filed. 

I now call for the Report of the 
Special Committee on Publications: 
Miss Dorothy Scarborough, Elbert H. 
Gary, Library of Law, Northwestern 
University. 

(The following report of the Special 
Committee on Publications had been 
distributed to the membership in mim- 
eographed form prior to the Annual 
Meeting:) 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS 1949-1950 


The appointment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Publications was the out- 
growth of the decision of the Execu- 
tive Board at its meeting in Chicago 
in December 1949, to reduce the Index 
to Legal Periodicals to a bi-monthly 
publication and of the resulting dis- 
cussion of the duplication of effort 
on the part of libraries which issue in- 
dexes and lists of current publications. 
The need of smaller law libraries for 
advisory information to aid in the se- 
lection of acquisitions was also dis- 
cussed. A resolution was passed author- 
izing the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the possibility of issu- 
ance of publications in the three fol- 
lowing fields: 

1. Continuations or accessions instrument. 

2. Area of bibliographic information. 

3. Interim index to legal periodicals. 

Inasmuch as the Committee was not 
set up until after the beginning of the 
year, the report of the Committee must 
of necessity be in the nature of a 
progress report since there has not 
been time enough to conclude our in- 
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vestigations and reach decisions on all 
phases of our work. 

A proposal for an interim index to 
be issued jointly by Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School Library and New 
York University Law School Library 
on behalf of the Association is at pres- 
ent before the Committee. The gen- 
eral plan is that the index be issued 
in mimeographed form every three 
weeks; that it cover leading articles, 
comments and long notes of all peri- 
odicals contained in the Index to Legal 
Periodicals with the additional index- 
ing of some non-legal periodicals and 
some highly selected articles in for- 
eign periodicals. It is proposed that it 
include indexes of U. S. Hearings and 
Reports and books, pamphlets and ar- 
ticles in the field of international law 
and relations. A questionnaire has 
been circulated to obtain information 
as to the general interest in such an 
index and to help in figuring the cost. 
Other details are being worked out 
and it is expected that the proposal 
will be ready to present to the Asso- 
ciation at the Seattle meeting. 

At the present time the problem of 
the issuance of a list of current publi- 
cations and the related matter of ad- 
visory notations on current materials 
for the use of the smaller law library 
has not progressed beyond the point 
of exchange of views of Committee 
members. There have been suggestions 
for several different angles of ap- 
proach which are still to be investi- 
gated before any conclusions can be 
reached. 

In view of the present status of the 
work and the certainty that it will not 
be concluded before the meeting, it 
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is recommended that the Committee 
be continued. 
Respectfully submitted, 

DorOTHY SCARBOROUGH, Chairman 

Harry BITNER 

KATHARINE B. Day 

ELIZABETH FOoRGEUS 

Ervin H. PoLLaAck 
June, 1950 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS 


Miss DorotTHy SCARBOROUGH (Chair- 
man): I assume that you have read 
the report of the Committee. There 
has been no substantial change since 
the report was made, except for fur- 
ther development of the plans for the 
issuance of an interim index of legal 
periodicals. I feel that the Committee 
is fortunate in being able to submit 
an offer by Mr. Price, Mr. Bitner and 
Mr. Marke that the staffs of their li- 
braries issue an interim index for the 
Association. Not all of the details of 
the plan have been worked out; in 
fact, we have been working on them 
right up to the present time, and vari- 
ous details have not been passed on 
by the Committee. But the Committee 
felt that the proposal should come be- 
fore the meeting for discussion and for 
some expression of opinion concerning 
the plans as developed up to this time. 

I will give a general outline of the 
plan of the proposed index and then 
ask Mr. Marke to give some of the 
details, but first I should like to fill 
in a little of the background. 

At the Executive Board meeting in 
Chicago when it was decided to reduce 
the Index to Legal Periodicals to a 
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bi-monthly publication, it was felt that 
there should be some means of bridg- 
ing the gap between issues of the 
Index. It was noted that several li- 
braries were issuing indexes for their 
own use, and the suggestion was made 
that one of these libraries might agree 
to make its index available for general 
distribution. That is how the present 
plan got its start. Mr. Bitner offered, 
on behalf of Mr. Price and himself 
and Columbia Law Library, to make 
their list available to other libraries, 
subscribers to pay the cost of mimeo- 
graphing and distribution. As the 
plans developed, Mr. Marke, whose 
staff is also producing an index of 
articles in legal periodicals, agreed to 
collaborate with Columbia in the un- 
dertaking. I think they have been gen- 
erous in accepting suggestions made by 
the Committee. 

The general plan is that the interim 
index be issued in mimeographed 
form every three weeks; that it cover 
leading articles, comments and long 
notes in all periodicals contained in 
the Index to Legal Periodicals, with 
the additional indexing of some non- 
legal periodicals and some highly se- 
lective articles in foreign periodicals. 
It is proposed that it include indexes 
of United States Hearings and Re- 
ports, and books, pamphlets and arti- 
cles in the field of international law 
and relations. 

Now, Mr. Marke, will you fill in 
some of the details, and then there 
may be some questions. 

Jutius J. Marke (New York Univer- 
sity Law Library): It is the thought 
of Harry Bitner and myself that we 
will provide the editorial work free 
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of charge, that is, there will be abso- 
lutely no charge for our editorial work. 
During the past three years both Co- 
lumbia and New York University have 
been producing an index for the use 
of their faculties and we are already 
set, we have no difficulties in actually 
producing the index; as a matter of 
fact, Columbia and New York Univer- 
sity intend to collaborate on the next 
issue beginning September 15, so there 
is absolutely no difficulty involved in 
that respect. 

If you wish to become a subscriber 
we will merely charge you for the 
actual cost of mailing and addressing. 
The average cost should be around 15 
cents an issue or about $2.50 a year 
for 18 issues. As our experience indi- 
cates the actual cost we will either be 
required to raise the price per issue or 
reduce it as we know what that cost 
will be. The total cost per issue in this 
case would not depend on the number 
of copies that we publish because the 
amount of paper would be the same, 
the time for running the stencil would 
be the same, the assembling, etc., 
would all be the same per issue. The 
big factor is the number of pages per 
issue and the cost of mailing where 
there are more than one or two copies 
going to a subscriber. Mr. Rothman 
has kindly consented to distribute the 
material at just the cost of postage. He 
is giving us all the other services free. 
It would be preferable to have it done 
in New York because the editorial 
work is being done in New York. 

As we say, we have nothing to gain 
by this venture except to be of some 
help, we hope, to the Association and 
its members. We are going ahead with 


our project whether you people are in- 
terested in it or not. If you wish to 
come along with us, well and good. 

VINCENT E. Fiorpauis! (Librarian, 
Rutgers University Law Library, New- 
ark, N. J.): How many times a month 
will it be published? 

Mr. Marke: Every three weeks. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: Will it be selective 
or all-inclusive? 

Mr. Marke: It will cover the same 
issues as have been covered by legal 
periodicals. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: Will we be able to 
order as many copies as we may wish? 

Mr. Marke: Yes. I really think it 
is a good thing. You have nothing to 
lose by it. 

Mr. FiorpA.isi: Would it be possi- 
ble to publish it twice a month? 

Mr. Marke: We may consider that 
eventually if we have a sufficient de- 
mand for it. We will have everything 
to gain by being up to date. We mim- 
eograph this index and make copies 
available for our faculty. You may 
make it a personal issue if you wish. 
If you desire you may star the name 
of any of your faculty, for example, 
when they have published an article in 
that issue, which will make other mem- 
bers of the faculty realize that certain 
articles are being written by their col- 
leagues. We intend to do this at New 
York University. You can supplement 
the list by indicating book reviews by 
and about members of your faculty. 
That will be very helpful to your fac- 
ulty. In the new issue we will cut that 
out and just supplement it for New 
York University. 

James H. Tissetts (Librarian, 
Worcester County Law Library, 
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Worcester, Mass.) : How far would you 
go in the indexing of non-legal 
periodicals? 

Mr. Marke: Take the Journal of 
Political Science or similar ventures, 
we are interested in many articles that 
appear in social science publications, 
for example, and in political science 
based on the new program of teaching 
in law schools; therefore we cannot be 
strictly legal as such, but I am quite 
sure that you will find the articles 
quite pertinent to the field of law. 

Cuarves A. McNass (Executive Li- 
brarian, The Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion): Is there a price set? 

Mr. Marke: The tentative price is 
15- to 20-cents; we think it should be 
15 cents. We have broken it down from 
11- to 1614 cents. We are trying to get 
this down to bare necessities. If we 
have a very large issue we may not be 
able to send it in a business envelope, 
may have to use a large manila en- 
velope that will cost you more. Those 
are factors that are very necessary to 
be considered in cost. 

Mr. McNass: What would you say 
would be the price in setting up a 
subscription price to start out with? 

Mr. Marke: Let us say 15 cents at 
present, subject to change, and the 
change may be up or down but it won’t 
go above 20 cents, definitely. 

Mr. McNass: Would you have to 
pay the 15 cents individually for every 
issue? 

Mr. Marke: Of course we could not 
take any action here until you have 
decided whether you intend to go 
ahead with it or not, but it would be 
a very simple matter to write to Harry 
Bitner and ask that you be placed on 
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the list. In that event we would just 
send you a bill, by issue or annually. 
I would prefer that it be annually. 

Mr. McNass: Taking it on faith 
that it will last a year. 

Mr. Marke: It is going to last more 
than a year because we are committed 
to it for our schools. Our faculties ex- 
pect them. They have been a great aid 
in New York University, Faculty mem- 
bers find material in there they never 
thought had been published; in fact, 
they find material they have been 
working on, stop writing their own 
articles and start another project. You 
have everything to gain. As I say, we 
are going ahead with it whether you 
decide to join us or not because we are 
very happy with our own solution of 
the problem. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Would the 
Chairman of this Special Committee 
wish to make a motion that the Asso- 
ciation go on record as endorsing this 
project? I use the word “endorsing” 
advisedly because we are not sponsor- 
ing. As I understand it, there is no 
financial undertaking on the part of 
the Association. 

Miss SCARBOROUGH: 
Madam President. 

(The motion was seconded by Miss 
Vera Woeste, Cincinnati Law Library 
Association, and upon vote was de- 
clared carried.) 

Mr. Marke: May I make a sugges- 
tion? May I suggest if you are inter- 
ested in joining up with this project 
that you just write to Harry Bitner, 
Associate Librarian, Columbia Univer- 
sity Law Library. We are going ahead 
and our first joint issue will be pub- 
lished September 15. If you can advise 


I so move, 
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him prior to September 10 of the num- 
ber of issues you desire, we can arrange 
to run off that many. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE W. SMITH (Minne- 
sota State Library, St. Paul): Why 
can’t you sign up a list right now? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting let us make a list 
of those who are interested. 

Miss Woerste: Would this be of 
value to circulate among the working 
lawyers? 

Mr. Marke: Oh, yes. When they 
heard about this project they were very 
interested in getting it and they want- 
ed to sign up as well. We just held 
it in abeyance until this meeting. May 
I suggest that you indicate the number 
of copies that you wish. For instance, 
at New York University I issued 125 
and I found it worthwhile to do that. 
At that time it cost us almost $15 an 
issue to put it out at New York Univer- 
sity as a supplement to the Index to 
Legal Periodicals. 

Siwney B. Hitt (Librarian, Assn. of 
the Bar of the City of New York Li- 
brary) : I might point out that many of 
the large law firms are interested in it 
in New York because specialists in 
certain fields can have their names put 
right on there to call their attention 
to articles by specialists in that field. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you 
very much, Miss Scarborough and Mr. 
Marke. 

The Committee recommended that 
this Special Committee be continued. 
We are very grateful for the work 
which they have done in this short 
interim since our Midwinter Meeting. 

I will now call for the report of the 
Committee on List of Law Libraries 


in the United States and Canada: 
Chairman A. Mercer Daniel, Law Li- 
brarian, Howard University School of 
Law, who has done a splendid job for 
us. 

(Chairman Daniel read the report 
of the Committee on List of Law 
Libraries.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LIST OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Your committee began its work in 
January, 1950, and the job of collect- 
ing the statistics from the law libraries 
in the United States and Canada was 
completed by April 1, 1950. Libraries 
of 5,000 volumes or over are listed and 
a few of less than that number are in- 
cluded where the library or the librar- 
ian is a member of the Association. 

The usual difficulty in getting re- 
sponses from some librarians was en- 
countered, but through the persever- 
ance and persuasion of the members 
of the Committee, a greater number 
of replies were received and a wider 
coverage of library information was 
achieved. The following figures show 
a comparison of the new list with the 
list of 1948: 


1948 1950 
Number of libraries listed 672 677 
Number of library personnel 1092 1194 
Number of life members 15 20 
Number of Association members 43 44 
Number of honorary members 0 1 


A few libraries have been dropped 
from the list because no information 
has been received from them since 
1946, and the 1946 figures indicate 
that some have less than 5,000 vol- 
umes. Some of those dropped have 
either been consolidated with other li- 
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braries or ceased operation as inde- 
pendent units. 

The list of libraries and the list of 
library personnel were checked with 
the Treasurer’s list of Association 
membership and membership in the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
is indicated by an asterisk. 

The Committee hopes that there are 
no errors in the listings. If, however, 
any should be found, it asks your in- 
dulgence and suggests that any omis- 
sions or corrections be sent to the 
Treasurer of the Association to be 
passed on to the next committee for 
inclusion in a subsequently published 
list. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. MeErcER DANIEL, Chairman 
Eunice W. BEESON 
Tuomas S. CHECKLEY 
WiLuie MAE DAFFRON 
Howarp J. GRAHAM 
FLORENCE R. McMaster 
ELIZABETH H. NEWTON 
Meira G. PIMSLEUR 
MARIE RUSSELL 
FLORENCE H. SCHALOW 
HIBERNIA TURBEVILLE 

Through a checking error, the name of Mr. 
Francis X. Dwyer, Law Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., was omitted from both 
the Geographical and the Personnel Lists in 
the “Law Libraries in the United States and 
Canada 1950.” The Chairman of the Commit- 


tee on List of Law Libraries regrets very 
much this unfortunate error. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We are very 
grateful to you, Chairman Daniel, and 
to your Committee, and to Miss 
Blender and the Commerce Clearing 
House for their courtesy in publishing 
this indispensable list. I believe it is 
the most complete one we have had. 
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I will call again upon Mr. Julius 
Marke, this time in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Committee on New 
Members. 

(Chairman Marke read the report 
of the Committee on New Members.) 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 1949-1950 

The membership committee during 
the past year was unusually large to 
allow for a more adequate coverage 
of the great expanse of our country. 
The results obtained have justified this 
new approach and it is recommended 
that the committee for the ensuing 
year be equal in numbers. 

The membership committee is 
proud to report that 37 individual 
members, 13 institutional members, 
and 2 associate members have been ob- 
tained during the past year. 

The committee was extremely active 
and cooperative. Where committee 
members failed to add new association 
members they laid the foundation for 
a continued approach in the ensuing 
year. Much spade work of value to 
the organization was thus accom- 
plished. It is unfortunate that descrip- 
tive literature pertaining to the ac- 
tivities of the association is not avail- 
able. It is indeed a must item and 
should be prepared immediately for 
the use of the new committee. Much 
valuable time and effort must be un- 
necessarily expended by committee 
members to educate prospective candi- 
dates of our purposes and merit. An 
organized prepared plan for a member- 
ship drive cannot be adequately de- 
signed without such literature. Under 
the circumstances the membership 
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committee worked under adverse con- 
ditions in its solicitations of new mem- 
bers. However, the committee did 
yeoman work with excellent results. 
Particular praise is due S. J. Hugh 
Allen, Fannie J. Klein, Hazel Reed, 
Ella C. Thomas and Ann Trittipo for 
having signed the most new members. 
It is the thought of the committee 
chairman that the membership com- 
mittee performs one of the most vital 
functions of the association. Without 
it, new members, the very heart’s blood 
of the association, will be difficult to 
obtain. The continuity of effort should 
be unbroken in the membership drive. 
Though it is preferable to appoint a 
new committee chairman and commit- 
tee members each year to allow for 
a fresh approach to its problems it is 
desirable that a modus operandi be 
established as a guide for the incoming 
chairman. This should be correlated 
with the publicity material on the as- 
sociation. Former chairmen might 
codperate with the chairman for the 
ensuing year in drawing up standards 
of procedure based on their own 
experience. 
Respectfully submitted, 

S. J. HuGH ALLEN 

Mary BALLANTINE 

EpGAR BODENHEIMER 

CAROLINE BREDE 

ARTHUR A. CHARPENTIER 

Mar JoriE S. COLEMAN 

Mary E. Cox 

WILLiE MAE DAFFRON 

Eva G. Davis 

FRANK D1 CANIO 

VINCENT E. FiorDALIsI 

Grorce A. JOHNSTON 

Fanny J. KLEIN 


Betty V. LeBus 

MARIANNA LONG 

Harrison M. MacDoNALp 

FLORENCE R. MCMASTER 

LouisE McNEAL 

Mivprep E. NIEDZIALKOWSKI 

LEONARD OPPENHEIM 

ILA ROUNTREE PRIDGEN 

Haze REED 

DorotHy SALMON 

Frep R. SALWAY 

ELLA C. ‘THOMAS 

FREDERICA H. TRAPNELL 

ANN TRITTIPO 

HIBERNIA TURBEVILLE 

KATHERINE WARREN 

VERA WOESTE 

Epa ZwInccI 

Juxius J. Marke, Chairman 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you 
very much, Julius Marke, and your 
Committee. It is gratifying to know 
that we have so many new members. 
E.otsE B. Cusuine (Librarian, Ala- 

meda County Law Library, Oakland, 
Calif.) : Madam President, I wonder if 
the Committee has thought about con- 
tacting the members of the board, es- 
pecially where there is a county li- 
brary, instead of the law librarian. 
Very often the law librarian speaks 
about it, but if they got the name of 
the president of the board from one 
of the members and sent direct to the 
board they might get more favorable 
reaction. I know from personal experi- 
ence with other law librarians in the 
state that the board does not know 
about it, but if they contact directly 
the board, then the librarian suddenly 
knows that he or she should belong to 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries. That is just a suggestion. 
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PRESIDENT NEWMAN: That is a very 
excellent suggestion. It will be called 
to the attention of the new chairman 
of the Committee. 

I wish to state at this time that this 
matter of descriptive literature is now 
before the Executive Board. There are 
plans to publish such a brochure con- 
cerning the history and work of the 
Association. 
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I will now yield the Chair to our 
distinguished member William R. 
Roalfe, Law Librarian of Northwest- 
ern University, who will conduct a 
panel discussion on “Time Saving 
Methods in Acquisitions, Accessions, 
Bookkeeping and Cataloging.” The 
members of the panel will please come 
forward and we will yield these chairs. 


PANEL DISCUSSION ON 
“TIMESAVING METHODS IN ACQUISITIONS, ACCESSIONS, 
BOOKKEEPING AND CATALOGING” 


Chairman: Wiiu1aM R. Roa tre, Law Librarian, Elbert H. Gary Library 
of Law, Northwestern University 


CHAIRMAN ROALFE: Miss Newman 
has been good enough to recite the 
rather long title which is the general 
topic of our discussion and therefore 
I think we can launch into the dis- 
cussion with only a very preliminary 
statement on my part. 

My role is simply to see that the 
comments made by the speakers are 
connected and that opportunity is 
provided at the appropriate points for 
discussion from the floor; however, we 
have agreed as a panel on two or three 
very definite rules that I have been 
authorized to enforce. 

The first rule is that the affirmative 
statement of each speaker shall be 
limited to ten minutes in order that 
other speakers will certainly have an 
opportunity to make an affirmative 
presentation. Accordingly, I announce 
that the introductory remarks or the 
affirmative statement will be limited 
to ten minutes, that I will raise my 
hand at the end of eight minutes so 


that each participant will know that 
the axe is about ready to descend. 

After each of these initial affirma- 
tive statements there will be an op- 
portunity for questions from the floor, 
and for all the questions that are 
desired unless we find that the dis- 
cussion is getting somewhat unlimited, 
in which case it may be necessary to 
postpone further questions until the 
end, but so far as the participants are 
concerned we are willing to remain 
as long as you want to discuss the 
topics involved. 

Now we have added one feature 
because it seems to me an integral part 
of the presentation of a number of 
the speeches, and that is that several 
of the participants have some materials 
to exhibit. Those materials will be 
available after the meeting and if you 
are interested in seeing the exhibition 
material will you please come forward 
and we will be glad to talk to you 
on a personal basis. Although I am 
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not making the statement myself, I 
have also prepared an exhibit of a few 
of the forms that we use and I will 
be glad to discuss those with anyone 
who is interested. 

In order to be strictly impartial, 
but nevertheless to give priority to 
our feminine participant, I want to 
introduce Mrs. Bernita Davies, Law 
Librarian of the University of IIli- 
nois, who will talk on the Key Sort 
Card System and the new Photo- 
graphic Process. Mrs. Davies. 


THE KEY SORT CARD SYSTEM 
AND NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS 


Mrs. BerNiTA Davies (Law Librar- 
ian, University of Illinois): I am cer- 
tainly not holding myself out as an 
expert on this subject, and especially 
since my library does not have the 
acquisitions in law books—we do that 
at the general library; however, in 
the last two years they have begun 
to use the Key Sort card system in 
the acquisition department and I 
thought that some of you might be 
interested. While it is very well suited 
for a large number of orders, I think 
it can also be used to advantage for 
a smaller library. 

These Key Sort cards are put out 
by The McBee Company and they 
may be printed to fit an individual 
library’s requirements. At Illinois we 
use them both for acquisitions and 
circulation. I shall say nothing about 
circulation since our even broader 
topic does not include that. 

Under our old system a purchase 
order was made out in triplicate when 
we ordered a book: one was sent to 


the agent, of course, one was filed 
by the subject and one was filed by 
the fund. There we have over a hun- 
dred funds in the library so you see 
that we have a good many complica- 
tions in our bookkeeping system. The 
list price was put on the carbon and 
we had to go by that until we got 
the actual price, so each fund could 
never be sure of how much money was 
still available with which to buy books. 
Several times a year we had to go 
through all the duplicate order blanks 
to see how much money we still had 
so that we could give our publisher 
friends a little business. 

In order to try and do away with 
some of these difficulties a number of 
card systems were considered. The 
I. B. M. cards would have been pretty 
good, but, as you all know, it is very 
hard to know just how to use them 
without getting them all bent, etc., 
and with this Key Sort system, which 
they finally decided to use, you do not 
need to be careful at all because the 
more bent the cards are the easier it 
is to use them, really. 

These cards are just plain printed 
cards with the punched hole. They are 
coded around the outside by number, 
at the top we have the author code, 
at the side we have the fund, which 
most of you would not be interested 
in, then the date due and the date 
received. The other order items are 
very similar to what we had used be- 
fore on the order cards. These cards 
are punched. You need only a little 
punch like this, and this rather bad 
looking instrument on which I put a 
cork. When you want to get the cards 
together, poke through the hole that 
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you want the cards to come out and 
the cards that want to have 
dropped drop out. 

I think you will be able to tell a 
little bit more about this if you will 
look at it closer after this session. 
For a small library it is particularly 
valuable because it is very easy to 
follow up the orders. Every month you 
can go through and find out how many 
orders were made last month and have 
not arrived. We have a slot for rush 
books and those are processed every 
thirty days, domestic books every 
ninety days, and foreign books every 
six months. In that way we find that 
the orders do stay up to date a little 
better than they used to do. Advan- 
tages have been numerous. 

One thing I might say, these things 
are filed almost automatically. By us- 
ing the author code which is sent with 
the cards you can file without any 
difficulty, and also find out whether or 
not you are making mistakes because 
the slots will be out of order if you 
have not filed them correctly. All you 
have to do is go down first one hole 
and then the other and they are auto- 
matically filed by author. They have 
just the one file now and not the 
three as they used to have. 

They found by taking a time study 
that there was a saving in a year’s 
time of over 18 weeks or 700 clerk 
hours in the University of Illinois Li- 
brary, which would more than pay 
for cards for two years. 

To summarize, the advantages con- 
sist in the bookkeeping, and the fol- 
low-up system is much better; and 
they also find that it is adaptable to 
various statistical studies, that is, you 


you 
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can tell how many books were pur- 
chased in one subject, etc.; filing be- 
comes almost automatic, and the order 
and requisition file is weeded more 
frequently than it could ever be un- 
der the old system. 

If you are interested in circulation 
which I mentioned before, there is an 
article by Katherine Stokes in the 
Library Journal for 1947 that goes into 
detail on the use of these cards in our 
circulation department. 

As Bob said, I am supposed to have 
two horns to my dilemma and speak 
on two things. I hoped to have more 
information for you on the photo- 
graphic process. That is just an experi- 
ment that we are starting this summer 
at Illinois. It is a photographic process 
that was invented by Ralph Shaw of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ten libraries have been given a fund 
by Carnegie Institution to carry on 
this experiment this summer and we 
are one of them. 

This photographing equipment re- 
quires no film but it uses a photograph 
on paper. They think they will use it 
for sending out over-due notices in cir- 
culation and for claiming missing 
numbers. You can have a card made 
up, and then another card saying “we 
did not receive this number” and pho- 
tograph the one over the other and 
then send it out in a window envelope. 

Mr. Shaw says that from his experi- 
ence he has saved a great deal of money 
with this process. We hope that we will 
be able to prove whether or not this is 
so through the experiment of the ten 
libraries. 

I wanted to bring some samples of 
those with me but I found that they 
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had been taken to A. L. A. and I did 
not get there first, I am sorry to say. 
If you will watch, I imagine that be- 
fore very long, after the year is up, 
there will be something in the periodi- 
cals in regard to it. 

CHAIRMAN ROALFE: Who is it that 
says that a woman will never stop talk- 
ing when she has an opportunity to go 
on? Mrs. Davies did not take her full 
time and has set a very fine example, 
I think, for the others. 

The next participant in our panel 
is Mr. Forrest Drummond of the Los 
Angeles County Law Library. He will 
speak on “Time Saving Methods in 
Accessions.”” Mr. Drummond. 


TIME SAVING METHODS IN 
ACCESSIONS 

Forrest DRUMMOND (Law Librar- 
ian, Los Angeles County Law Library): 
The program did not list what I was 
going to speak on. I am awfully glad 
you enlightened me on that. 

The subject of accessions covers a 
multitude of sins. Originally I was told 
to speak on accessions and acquisitions 
and I found it a little bit difficult to 
distinguish between the two. Actually, 
what I am going to do is briefly de- 
scribe a few forms which I hope will 
give some of you ideas that can save 
you time. 

The first form I am going to talk 
about is part of the acquisition pro- 
gram, I guess, but it almost gets over 
into the cataloging field, and this par- 
ticular one does. It was developed at 
the Los Angeles County Law Library 
for the ordering of Library of Congress 
cards. As you all know, you can get 


those yellow slips from the Library of 
Congress and type your orders on 
them. It takes a long time to put each 
one in the typewriter, and as you wish 
to make a carbon copy for your own 
order file while the order is on the 
way to the Library of Congress it is 
a little hard to handle an approxi- 
mately 3 x 5 piece of carbon paper. So 
this form, which I believe Bill Stern 
developed, permits you to have five 
Library of Congress card order forms 
on one sheet and then use a long piece 
of carbon paper, and you can make as 
many carbons as you want. The car- 
bons, of course, are of great value in 
keeping a record of what you sent, and 
at our Library when the original comes 
back showing that the Library of Con- 
gress is not going to furnish us a card 
the original then is trimmed and 
punched and put in our catalog as a 
temporary entry. Incidentally, if you 
are going to use anything like that you 
have to get permission of the Card 
Division of the Library of Congress 
because they want a certain size, as 
you know. 

The second form about which I 
speak fulfills a few more services. The 
first one, if you recall, served as a tem- 
porary card and a catalog entry and 
card order. At the University of South- 
ern California Miss Jean Adams, head 
of the Order Department, developed a 
multiple copy order form which I 
think is rather ingenious. It utilizes 
several timesaving devices. All of the 
copies that they use are fastened to- 
gether at the top in a sort of gummed 
tab fashion, they have disposable car- 
bons inserted between all of them at 
one time which you throw away once 
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you have used them, and distinctive 
colors are used for identification. 

The University of Southern Califor- 
nia uses seven copies. The first copy, 
the order form, is white and it is sent 
to the dealer with the covering pur- 
chase order; the second copy, the pink 
one, goes to the order department files 
where it is filed by the name of the 
author so that the order department 
will have a record at all times about 
standing orders; copy three is the yel- 
low one, which is very similar to ours, 
that goes to the Library of Congress 
as an order for Library of Congress 
cards; the fourth copy goes to the cata- 
loging department where they have a 
record, too, of the card order; the fifth 
copy goes to the public catalog where 
it serves as a temporary entry; the sixth 
copy goes to the order department 
where they wish to file it by the fund 
charged. In several libraries you have 
special funds that you have to order 
your books from and it is a bookkeep- 
ing device really to keep a record of 
it by these slips. The seventh copy 
stays in the order department and it 
is fastened to the order department 
copy of the purchase order form and 
kept as a permanent record. 

I believe among some of you there 
is some kind of question as to how 
long you want to keep order cards, etc., 
but that would depend on the indi- 
vidual library. The accompany order 
bears an order number which can be 
used on any number of items; in other 
words, you will have one order number 
for a great number of books. You just 
have to put a short descriptive title 
on here. This too has the one-time 
disposable carbons, which you may 
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think is a tremendous waste because 
you are throwing away this carbon 
paper, but, believe me, it pays. 

Another form which is rather simi- 
lar is the Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary bindery form. As you know, most 
bindery slips which you buy from any 
of the library supply houses are 
printed so they file with the long way, 
up and down, whereas most of our 
catalog drawers and things that you 
want to file slips in run horizontally, 
so that the Los Angeles County Law 
Library form is made in that fashion. 
Like our Library of Congress order 
card form, we put several to a sheet 
and use the carbon. In that way with 
one operation we can make the record 
that stays right in the library; we don’t 
have to type a separate list, although 
sometimes we would like to do that 
too. 

This form has a great number of 
advantages. In the first place, it is 
cheap to make because it is mimeo- 
graphed, but it is a very good job of 
mimeographing and looks almost like 
printing. It provides brief directions 
which simply have to be checked, you 
don’t have to write out color or any- 
thing; simply check on here whether 
you use a brief style of binder titles, 
whether bound in buckram or cloth or 
quarter-bound, whether the book 
should be trimmed, whether the mar- 
gins should be watched carefully, 
whether they should use separators be- 
tween issues, and there is plenty of 
room for other directions. It saves us 
a great deal of time in handling our 
binding. The lines on the form pro- 
vide jurisdiction at the top, which is 
the normal way to put it on the bind- 
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ery, title and author in next bracket, 
the volume and year can go in the 
next, location or classification symbol 
at the bottom. 

I really am through with that type 
of form. Before I get away, though, I 
would like to point out to those of 
you who make your own cards, where 
the Library of Congress does not fur- 
nish them, and want to make a lot of 
copies, I have here a form of mimeo- 
graph stencil which we used at the 
University of Chicago, and then at the 
Bar Association with little improve- 
ment. Probably a great number have 
used it. You have an outline of a card 
on here in the exact size, marked where 
the hole would come, and we added at 
New York a line showing where the 
top line should be typed, and the right- 
hand margin. That means you can give 
it to a typist who can cut a stencil but 
she does not know how many spaces 
to go over on the form to cut a card. 

The last forms are claiming forms. 
We have several copies here and any 
of you are welcome to them who want 
them. They cover two types of claim- 
ing: 1) continuations which have not 
been received, and 2) follow-up on 
original orders. They are not terribly 
distinctive except for the fact that we 
have them written in Spanish for use 
on our Latin American orders. It seems 
that you get much better results if you 
write to those people in Spanish. You 
can write to any other country in the 
world in English and the result will be 
all right, but when it comes to the 
Latin Americans they like very much 
to be written to in Spanish. The forms 
have been drafted in such a way as to 
flatter them a little bit and use every 


inducement to get them to answer. 
There are plenty of those forms avail- 
able for any who want them. 

CHAIRMAN Roa cre: Thank you, Mr. 
Drummond. 

I just realized that I forgot to make 
provision for questions that would be 
of general interest to comments made 
by Mrs. Davies; therefore, if anyone 
has a question at this time I would be 
glad to entertain it. If not, does anyone 
have any question with respect to Mr. 
Drummond’s statements? Then I re- 
mind you that both of these partici- 
pants will be very glad to talk to you 
on an individual basis. 

The next participant this afternoon 
is Mr. Vincent Fiordalisi of the Rut- 
gers University Law School. 


TIMESAVING METHODS IN 
FUNCTIONAL ACCOUNTING 


Mr. VINCENT Fiorpauist (Law Li- 
brarian, Rutgers University School of 
Law) : We have prepared copies of the 
forms used in our library and they will 
be up here at the desk in case any- 
body wants to look at them later or 
discuss some of the forms. 

My topic, ““Timesaving Methods in 
Functional Accounting,” really deals 
with the problem of a small law school 
librarian in saving just about as much 
time as he can and using as few records 
as possible to tell just about as much 
as he can. I have distributed a copy of 
what we normally do in our order rou- 
tine, tying in the functions the par- 
ticular phase of the order routine is 
supposed to perform. Actually, there 
are certain forms that we must use: 
the purchase order, a requisition and 
an invoice. We have tried to base our 
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entire order routine around these 
three forms, following them around so 
that at no time do we make any addi- 
tional records and at all times being 
able to control each phase. 

I think that most of you have had 
a chance to read these forms and 
should any of you want to enlighten 
me about particular phases of this 
routine I would be glad to hear from 
you. 

(Mr. Fiordalisi’s complete report 
follows:) 

Timesaving Methods in Functional 
Accounting is not a very interesting 
topic—and that is a gross misunder- 
statement. However, we have effected 
a considerable saving of time since we 
started keeping only such records as 
serve a definite library function and 
integrating steps so that two or more 
functions are taken care of at the same 
time and with the same motions and 
forms. 

We are all of course familiar with 
such functions as the prevention of 
duplicate orders; the maintenance of 
controls to insure that requisitioned 
materials are ordered; that ordered 
materials are received with dispatch; 
that materials received are as ordered, 
that prompt payment is made for ma- 
terials received, and that no duplicate 
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payments are made. We know that we 
are expected to be able to draw up 
statements at the drop of a form, and 
certainly at the close of the year, and 
that these statements are expected to 
indicate the funds used, amounts en- 
cumbered or expended and the state 
of the book stock. In addition, we are 
expected to prepare budgets, budget 
justifications, and to make a rationale 
allocation of funds. 

These functions require that we 
keep records and controls that contain 
information available from _ other 
sources and some information not 
available elsewhere. An examination 
of our order routine showed that most 
of the functions were transitional and 
required no permanent records, so that 
by using the available forms, in the 
natural phases of the order routine, 
the form itself would serve as a transi- 
tory record, and the function be inte- 
grated in the order routine. 

At Rutgers University, for each 
order, we must utilize three forms; a 
purchase order, a requisition and an 
invoice. If you will bear with me for 
a few moments I will describe in some 
detail our present order routine and 
how we utilize these forms to serve 
the necessary functions. 





——— 
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Function 
} 1. Cataloger prepares the Library of Con- 1. Prevents duplication of material. 
gress card order, the book order copy and = 2._: Checks for bibliography accuracy. 
\ temporary slips for both the public cata- 3. Supplies copy for order. 
f log and shelf list. 


2. A consecutively numbered requisition is 
prepared in quadruplicate. Three copies 
are sent to central purchasing. One copy 4. Initiates requests. 


is retained in the order department. 5. Order out file 
3. Copy of purchase order is received by law 6. Insures fact that order is placed. 
library 
Compared with requisition 7. Insures that ordered material is same as 
requisitioned material. 
Purchase order Number is added requi- 8. Allows purchase order to be used as a 
sition. record of encumbrances. 
Purchase order filed in an order placed 9. Becomes order placed file. 
file 
Requisition is sent to the receiving 10. Control requisitions remaining in the or- 


department der department are subjected to biweekly 
check for follow-up at central purchasing. 
; Receiving 
4. At receiving department the requisition is 
filed pending receipt of material. 


j If material is received before the invoice 11. Enables receiving department to check 
the material is compared with the requisi- immediately to insure that the materials 
) tion and the same accession number is are the same as ordered. 

stamped on both. 
Material is sent to processing, and requisi- 12. Eliminated delay in getting material to 


tion is refiled pending receipt of invoice.  cataloger. 
When invoice is received it is certified for 13. Holding invoice or requisition until both 


- — 
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payment and both invoice and requisition 
are forwarded for approval. After ap- 
proval they are then returned to the order 
department. 

If invoice arrives before the material it is 
held until material arrives and then 
checked as above. 


Post order 


Order department adjusts cost figures on 
requisition and purchase order and adds 
dates to all three items. The Accession 
number is then added to purchase order. 
Invoice is then sent to central purchasing 
for payment. 


Purchase order is filed by requisition 
number. 

Requisition is filed by Accession num- 
ber. 

If no Accession number appears on the 
requisition the material is a continua- 
tion and is sent to serials for Kardex 
payment record. 


are cleared, prevents duplication of pay- 
ment. The forwarding of requisition and 
the invoice together, insures the fact that 
the material was received. The absence of 
the requisition from receiving indicates 
that the invoice was approved. 


Control—The presence of the requisition 
at receiving for any great length of time 
subjects the source to follow-up. 


14. Becomes permanent record of expendi- 


tures. (Totaled biweekly) 
Becomes part of permanent Accession 
record. 


1S) | 


16. After entry it is returned to order de- 


partment and becomes a record of con- 
tinuation cost as distinguished from our 
recurrent expenditures, 
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Whenever a statement is required 
the order department, by combining 
the figures in (14) the permanent rec- 
ord of expenditures approved (9) or- 
ders placed file (5) order out file, can 
supply any type of general informa- 
tion, i. e. balance in fund, encum- 
brances against fund at central pur- 
chasing, etc. 

Should the inquiry be as to the book 
stock, the permanent accession record, 
(15) composed of the original requi- 
sition, duplicate carbons of gift ac- 
knowledgments and received on sub- 
scription serves the identical function 
that our accession record used to serve. 

I imagine that this all goes to prove 
how lazy we are at the law library—so 
far we haven't used a single record or 
form that isn’t required by central pur- 
chasing. In fact we believe that we 
have eliminated at least two records as 
separate steps—the order copy and the 
accession record. We still have the in- 
formation—but we no longer get it by 
making separate records. 

For budget, budget justification and 
allocation of funds we wanted to be 
able to analyze our expenditures, by 
type of material purchased. In order 
to have this information which was 
not available from any other source, 
we had to keep a separate record. We 
found that if when we planned our 
book budget, we divided same into 
accounts such as Textbooks, Periodi- 
cals, etc., subdivided the accounts into 
recurrent charges and approved price 
we could, at the time the invoice is 
approved for payment, immediately 
enter the approved price, the recurrent 
portion and the requisition number. 
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Since the entries thus posted are final 
cost prices—no adjustments in the en- 
tries are necessary. We believe that the 
record permits a very detailed control 
over funds and prevents top-heavy pur- 
chasing. We also believe this last rec- 
ord gives us a true picture of the up- 
keep cost for particular types of 
materials and for the library in its 
entirety. 

We classified our ledger account as 
follows: 


Book Fund 
Textbooks Recurrent Appd. Price 
Periodicals “s = 
Case Law & Digests “ ag 
Statutes & Session Laws” ” 
Encyclopedia & Annotated 
Cases - ws 


Collected Cases & Topical 
Reporters and Shepards ” 

Microfilms, microcards ” 

Binding & Repairs - 
Administrative Accounts 

Miscellaneous Salaries 

Supplies 

Travel 

Stationery & Printing 

Postage 

Freight & Cartage 

Equipment 

Equipment repair 

Incidentals 


3 


CHAIRMAN Roa tre: Are there any 
questions? 

Well, I think that at least for this 
afternoon the next participant needs 
no introduction. Mr. Marke will speak 
on “The Divided Catalog.” Mr. 
Marke. 

(Mr. Julius Marke, Law Librarian, 
New York University School of Law, 
presented his prepared paper entitled 
“The Divided Catalog as a Time 
Saver at New York University Law 
Library.’’) 
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THE DIVIDED CATALOG AS A 
TIME SAVER AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY LAW LIBRARY 
The divided catalog is a time saver 

in the law library at New York Uni- 
versity. It expedites research not only 
for the reader but for the staff as well. 
It enables the staff to teach the use 
of the catalog to readers in a minimum 
amount of time. Clerks become fa- 
miliar with its pattern with apparent 
ease and are quickly trained to file 
catalog cards therein. The divided cat- 
alog is indeed a happy solution to li- 
brary administrators seeking to save 
time on library processes. Almost three 
years of experience with it at New 
York University has substantiated 
these conclusions. 

A feature of the divided catalog 
which almost immediately affects the 
time element in research and is really 
a boon to the reader in the discon- 
tinuance of the complicated filing 
rules governing the arrangement of 
the dictionary catalog. The confusion 
existing in the repeated alphabet with- 
in the dictionary catalog due to the 
elements of subject headings and main 
and secondary entries is most frustrat- 
ing at times. Invariably, the library 
that converts to the divided catalog 
from the dictionary catalog indicates 
its complete emancipation by simpli- 
fying its filing rules. At New York 
University, catalog cards are filed 
strictly in alphabetical order, letter by 
letter to the end of a word, word by 
word to the end of a sentence up to 
the end of the entry. All former dis- 
tinctions between main and secondary 
entries are disregarded and such cards 


are merely interfiled in alphabetical 
order. Similar filing rules apply to 
subject headings with one exception. 
Undivided subjects are filed first, then 
their geographic subdivisions, and 
after that all other subdivisions from 
A-Z. 

Applying these rules as to entries, 
“Maine (Colony) ” would be filed be- 
tween “Maine. Attorney general’s of- 
fice’ and “Maine. Constitution,” and 
“Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner” be- 
tween ‘Maine. Constitution” and 
“Maine. Judicial council.” In the sub- 
ject file, the undivided subject of 
“Contracts” would be followed by 
“Contracts—Austria” to the end of the 
geographic subdivisions and then by 
“Contracts—Addresses, essays, _lec- 
tures,” “Contracts—Bibliography” etc. 
Our simplified filing rules have been 
quickly understood and learned by 
readers and staff. The unwieldliness of 
our former dictionary arrangement is 
now but an unpleasant memory. 

Advocates of the Dictionary Catalog 
assert that the divided catalog required 
the reader to look in two files instead 
of one, resulting in confusion and loss 
of time. That has not been our experi- 
ence at New York University. Ade- 
quate publicity and instruction can 
usually solve most library problems in- 
volving situations wherein readers are 
required to become cognizant of li- 
brary techniques. The division of the 
catalog was clearly brought to the at- 
tention of our readers by the use of 
printed signs strategically located to 
catch the eye. As an instructional guide 
they fulfilled their mission completely. 
It has been a rare occasion to call the 
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division to the attention of a “‘con- 
fused” reader. As a matter of fact, 
when one contemplates the complexi- 
ties of the dictionary catalog, it is 
perhaps not politic to make such a 
comparison. The dictionary catalog is 
pregnant with confusion! Then again, 
it is important to note that under 
either system the reader must be cap- 
able of distinguishing between author, 
title and subject in order to find the 
entry he seeks. Hence, it shouldn't be 
any more difficult to orientate him to 
the divided catalog than to the dic- 
tionary catalog. Our experience has 
been that it is actually easier. 

There is another objection to the di- 
vided catalog which would appear to 
be more sound. That is the need for 
filing cards for corporate entries in 
the subject and author files, whereas 
this is unnecessary in the dictionary 
catalog. Duplication of cards is also 
required where subject and title are 
the same. However, in these cases we 
must balance the equities. They are 
valid objections as one librarian has 
aptly stated, “if economy is placed 
before service.””! Actually, this may be 
a problem in a large general univer- 
sity library, but it is not too impressive 
in the smaller, specialized law library 
type. The time saved in work hours 
in the interfiling of cards and in train- 
ing new staff members in the use of 
the catalog more than compensates for 
the extra cost of such limited duplica- 
tion. On the whole, it is not much of 
an argument as respects law libraries. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 

1. Allez, George C. “In defense of the alpha- 


betical subject catalog.” Wilson Bulletin 13: 
242-43, Dec. 1938. 
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conflict that now exists between pro- 
ponents of the divided catalog and the 
dictionary catalog. Reasons for conver- 
sion from one to the other have been 
amply enumerated in library journals, 
However, I do believe that too much 
is being taken for granted in the stock 
arguments both pro and con in refer- 
ence to the divided catalog. The time 
has come for an evaluation of actual 
experiences as distinguished from theo- 
ries emanating from the environs of 
Ivory ‘Towers. 

With that thought in mind, a poll 
was recently conducted at our law li- 
brary to determine the efficacy and 
desirability of the divided catalog from 
the readers’ point of view. The results 
are really interesting. 

One fourth of the law student body 
of 1200 and of the law faculty of ap- 
proximately 90 were tested by ques- 
tionnaire. Time does not permit a dis- 
cussion here of all its phases, and I 
shall merely describe the highlights. 
I do intend, however, to eventually 
write it up more thoroughly in a 
formal article. 

The reaction of our student body 
and faculty confirmed our theory that 
the divided catalog is a time saver and 
is actually preferred by them as a re- 
search tool. The poll also proved that 
a reader will have little difficulty in 
being adjusted to the divided catalog 
if properly instructed, and that the 
problem of “confusion” as to which 
file to use, or failure to realize that 
there were two files, is really ephem- 
eral and not much of a problem at 
all. 
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The results follow: 











Faculty Students Com 
posite 
2nd & 
3rd yr. Ist yr. 
Aware of divided 
catalog 100% 78% 74% 84% 


Prefer using 

divided catalog 83 88 90 87 
Consider divided 

catalog easier 


to use 67 67 72 69 
Consider divided 
catalog saves time 67 67 75 70 


Difficult in deciding 

which catalog 

to use 09 11 10 7 
Prefer use of subject 

catalog to author- 


title catalog 62 78 68 69 





Compositely, what deductions can 
be drawn from our analysis? Above all 
it is obvious that our readers consider 
it desirable. Then again, as an admin- 
istrative venture, it presents no more 
difficulties than the dictionary catalog. 
Proper instruction and use will call its 
character to the attention of your read- 
ers in a manner more than sufficient 
for your purpose. Eighty-four per cent 
were aware of the division of the cata- 
log; 87% preferred using it to the dic- 
tionary catalog; 69% considered it 
easier to use and 70% believed it ac- 
tually saved time. If we add to this 
score the fact that the subject approach 
predominates in legal research and 
only 7% had any trouble in deciding 
which part to use, we must conclude 
a rather decent victory for the divided 
catalog in this test. 

These findings cannot be proposed 
as a complete justification for a di- 
vided catalog in a law library, but 
certainly they add weight to the ex- 
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perience of law librarians. If more of 
these tests could be conducted, the 
composite picture ensuing therefrom 
would be of value in arriving at more 
accurate guides for librarians. 

Junius J. MARKE 

Law Librarian 

New York University 

CHAIRMAN ROALFE: Are there any 
questions or comments on Mr. Marke’s 
statement? We are not getting quite 
as much participation from the floor 
as we would like. 

The last participant in the panel 
this afternoon is the young lady to 
my right. I said a few moments ago 
that we had deferred to Mrs. Davies 
by putting her on first, but as a mat- 
ter of fact her name fell there auto- 
matically so it really wasn’t such a 
victory for the feminine sex after all. 
If you will look at your program you 
will note that Mr. Mark Wight is to 
appear on the program this afternoon; 
however, he is not here today and we 
are sorry we could not hear from him, 
but I am sure we are all very happy 
to hear from his representative, Mrs. 
Flossye Newhart, on the _ subject, 
“Where to Compile a Subject Cata- 
log.”” Mrs. Newhart. 


WHERE TO COMPILE A SUBJECT 
CATALOG 


Mrs. FLossyE NEWHART (Washing- 
ton State Law Library, Olympia) : 
About fifteen years ago Mr. Wight 
decided that our file was too cum- 
bersome. We used cards for the index, 
we used cards for the author, and we 
used separate cards for the subjects, 
and he decided to make a visible index 
such as this (exhibits rotary file). We 
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have 38 panels like this, they revolve 
around a standard with a heavy bot- 
tom that won't tip over, and you can 
easily turn them. On here is listed 334 
titles with cross references, there are 
94 lines to the panel, and that gives 
us about 4,700 lines in our rotary. 

Each insert is 7 inches long and a 
quarter-inch wide and on that strip 
we show the title of the book, the 
author, the number of volumes, the 
edition, the year or permanent if it 
is permanent. 

At the top we have a legend: Does 
it contain a table of cases? If so, it is 
marked with a star. Does it contain 
forms? If so, it is marked with cross 
print; we use “PERM” if it is a per- 
manent book; we use “LL” if it is a 
loose-leaf. In this particular one this 
is “Admiralty”; our oldest book is 
1635, our latest book is Benedict on 
Admiralty, on permanent edition. So 
you could gather from here almost 
anything you wanted on the subject 
of Admiralty. We use titles with no 
cross-reference where the subject is 
limited to just that title, but if other 
things are found under that title we 
place it under the other titles and a 
cross-reference leads you to it. 

These can be put together without 
any trouble, without disturbing any- 
thing, as you merely pull the piece 
out, insert the new book and put it 
back in without upsetting your filing 
system at all. 

Our rotary has approximately 4,000 
entries. It has expansion room for 12 
more panels. That would be 50 in all. 
It was not a very expensive venture 
and it is used so much now that we 
seldom turn to the card index unless 
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it is for an older edition. We put here 
only the latest edition. If you notice, 
a lawyer on coming into a library says, 
“What is your latest on Admiralty?” 
or “Insurance” or whatever it may be. 
This he can see at a glance without 
having to turn to older editions. Some 
of these legal works run into many 
editions. I have one that is a 43-edition 
and you would have to go through 43 
cards in your author index if you 
wanted to pick out a particular one. 

I believe that is all. 

CHAIRMAN ROALFeE: Are there any 
questions on Mrs. Newhart’s presen- 
tation? 

Well, then, I would like to ask just 
once again are there any questions, 
comments or remarks on any of the 
statements made by other members of 
this panel? 

Mr. Marke: I was interested in the 
comments of Forrest Drummond per- 
taining to that very long order card. 
There were seven copies. I have been 
asking librarians as I traveled East, 
West, to various cities what their re- 
action was to the varied form order 
cards as such and many of them 
seemed to object to the use of them. 
I would like to get a reaction from 
the crowd here. I am seriously inter- 
ested as far as converting our own li- 
brary to such a form. We wish to con- 
vert away from it at present. It has 
been our sad experience that it does 
not work out too well. You depend a 
great deal on the entry, for example, 
and sometimes an entry is incorrect 
and then that follows through right 
off and your order card for the Library 
of Congress is incorrect. Let’s assume 
that you have an item that pertains 
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to Great Britain Reports and some 
inexperienced person may indicate the 
name of the reporter instead and it 
won't show up properly in the pur- 
chase of your order card. Those are 
some of the difficulties that may result 
in the use of that varied form. Also, 
you have too many forms and too 
small, usually; some of the publishers 
and book sellers object to the use of the 
forms as they are small and cannot be 
handled too well, especially if they get 
long sheets. 

I would like to get reactions from 
some here who use the long sheet order 
as to the desirability of using the long 
form order as compared to the short 
form order. Perhaps Mr. Drummond 
can give me his experience on it. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: As I say, we do not 
use the multiple-copy form; that is the 
one used as U. S. C. 

In answer to your first objection I 
would say that making the wrong en- 
tries can give you trouble no matter 
what kind of forms you use and I 
really don’t think that that is an out- 
standing objection to this particular 
one. If you get the wrong main entry 
you are in trouble anyway. 

I wonder, Mr. Lopez, do you know 
anything about their experience with 
this out there? I assume that it is only 
used in general libraries, or do you 
use it in law libraries? 

Lester D. Lopez (Librarian, Uni. 
of Southern Calf. Law Library): I am 
in a very happy position of being in 
the University but having a separate 
institution. In other words, if I like 
their order forms I use them; if I don’t, 
I don’t bother. We have tried using 
them, I think we will continue, but we 


control in this way: we first make up 
a master card from which these multi- 
ple-copy slips are typed and that mas- 
ter card becomes our permanent shelf 
list record; therefore, there is no diff- 
culty with mistakes. 

Mr. Marke: You mean you do all 
your catalog research before you ac- 
tually order your card? 

Mr. Lopez: That’s right. 

Mr. Marke: Even though the card 
may be a duplicate order, you would 
spend all that time in your original 
research? 

Mr. Lopez: If it is a duplicate order 
your research stops right there because 
it turns up immediately. If you are 
just ordering additional copies, that 
is already in your record. 

Mr. Marke: I assume you will learn 
before you order the book that it is 
a duplicate, but it is just as simple to 
draw up your original entry at times 
with preliminary research for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether you want 
the book and then later when you get 
the book ascertaining its accurate en- 
try, and there is where you may run 
into difficulty with the Library of Con- 
gress in ordering Library of Congress 
cards. 

CHAIRMAN Roatre: Any further 
questions? I wonder if I can come in 
with one question. Mr. Lopez, do I 
understand you to mean that if you do 
not have the accurate information 
with respect to a particular title you 
do not order although the information 
would be adequate to get it; you know 
the publisher, for example? 

Mr. Lopez: No, I mean if we don’t 
have accurate information we avoid 
the 7-copy form if it is going to make 
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trouble for us. In other words, I see 
no advantage in using a time-saver if 
it proves a loss of time in the end. 

Mrs. SmitH (Minnesota State Li- 
brary): Your discussion has been 
about university law libraries. Our 
processes are somewhat different. We 
coéperate in our forms and in our 
general setup, and I want to ask a very 
simple question. Does any library ever 
use acquisition records any longer? We 
have inherited them and are continu- 
ing to use them because we have no 
complete records in the library as yet. 
I think they are very cumbersome and 
I would like to get rid of them. We 
are not cataloged. 

CHAIRMAN ROALFE: Does anyone 
want to speak to that question? 

Mr. McNass: I think there is a very 
good point there. Some people tell me 
that they are oldfashioned in continu- 
ing the accession records. In a big 
library like a university library or 
something like county libraries where 
they have a great number of people 
handling all their records and they 
have to make copies for here, there 
and some place else, I can see that they 
might get away from the accession 
book and put the information on the 
cards; however, you must remember 
that if you do that you must have com- 
plete and accurate information on 
your order form or your information 
that goes out to various places isn’t 
any good. Where you have a univer- 
sity disbursing office or where you have 
somebody paying your bills outside of 
your own organization, very likely an 
accession book isn’t very much use be- 
cause it can only be in one place. 
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In an organization such as mine 
where I sit on top of a hierarchy of 
maybe a half-dozen people and maybe 
tell them what to do, I think an ac- 
cession book is very handy. I use my 
accession book as a journal entry for 
my bookkeeping system and it makes 
a very simple and handy thing. On 
the outside columns I merely put in 
the price, the person from whom I got 
the book and the month in which I 
paid the bill. All I have to know is 
the number of the book in order to 
know all the information that is perti- 
nent without having to go back to the 
bookkeeping department which is 
operated by the rest of our organiza- 
tion At the end of the month all I 
have to do is take all the invoices I 
can collect, run them up on a tape 
and then turn them in to the book- 
keeping department, they write the 
checks and I can send them out. It 
makes a complete entry. 

If you don’t put the information in 
a book you are going to have to put 
it on these forms. It may be easier to 
put down the information as you get 
it; in other words, you get the book 
one day and you write in the title and 
the author of the book, and you can 
also put the number of the accession 
of the book on your order card and 
file the thing away; as your bill comes 
in, which may come in a week or a 
month later, you can enter that in- 
formation out and you have everything 
complete. But it would depend on the 
rest of your organization whether or 
not you want to use that. 

Mrs. SmitTH: Thank you very much, 
Mr. McNabb. That is exactly what we 
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use ours for. We thought we might get 
rid of it because it was a waste of 
time. 

Mr. McNass: I think you might 
save some time, but the alternative 
might be worse. 

LauriE H. Riccs (Baltimore Bar 
Library) : Just before I left Baltimore, 
Miss Bibik asked if she could not do 
away with the accession book and use 
slips. I told her I did not know any- 
thing about it but that I would come 
out to the Association and try to find 
the answer. 

CHAIRMAN ROALFE: One difficulty is 
that this Association seldom speaks 
with a single voice. 

Are there any further comments? 

Mr. McNass: Yes, I would like to 
answer Mr. Riggs’ question. My an- 
swer to him would be to keep the book 
because if you put these slips all over 
the place and they go floating around 
you are going to miss them and unless 
you have consecutive numbers you will 
never know. It isn’t any harder than 
writing a slip, and if you have a book 
you have an absolutely permanent rec- 
ord that you can refer to. 

Mrs. SmitH: What do you do with 
your pamphlets? Do you catalog them? 
Do you put them in files? Each month 
we do something different with our 
pamphlets. Remember, we are not cat- 
aloged. That is my particular gripe: 
when you are not cataloged, then you 
have to do different time-wasting 
things. 

CHAIRMAN Roa re: I think that you 
could find many people here who 
would discuss the topic of pamphlets. 
I, myself, would be glad to talk to you 
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after the close of the meeting. I am 
afraid it is outside the scope of this 
discussion, but I am sure there are 
numerous members here that would 
be glad to talk to you, thought they 
will not agree unanimously on what 
to do. 

Any other discussion? I wonder if 
any members of the panel wish to com- 
ment. If not, I would like to say that 
I have found the discussion quite fruit- 
ful. I have a good many ideas that I 
want to weigh, and I want to look at 
some of the materials that have been 
brought to exhibit by the participants 
in the panel. I remind you that each 
will be very glad to talk to you on an 
individual basis after this meeting, and 
I, myself, have a few forms that I will 
be glad to discuss with anyone who 
may be interested. 

It would seem, at least if we had 
unanimity of these things, that we 
would work ourselves out of a job 
because of the fact the ideal seems to 
be time-saving. I, myself, have never 
been able to put into effect a time- 
saving method of any kind that does 
not result in simply finding something 
else that we can do in order to make 
our service more effective, so I never 
fear the introduction of a mechanical 
device or time-saving methods. 

As a last word, I would like to thank 
my fellow participants for the part 
they have played in this panel. Since 
the panel has followed a regular meet- 
ing, I take it that formal adjournment 
must be had by the President. I will 
turn the meeting over to Miss New- 
man. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Bob Roalfe and 
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members of the Panel, I regret very 
much that I had to be out of the room 
during most of this very valuable dis- 
cussion, but I was drafted by the 
Chairman of our Committee on Public 
Relations who wished me to be inter- 
viewed by a newspaperman, which I 
dislike very much to do, but I did it 
because I did not want to be discour- 
teous to our hosts here in Seattle. 

I am glad to see that Laurie Riggs 
is now here and if he is ready I would 
like to call upon him to give the re- 
port of the Committee on Memorials. 
Laurie Riggs, Librarian of the Balti- 
more Bar Library. 

(Mr. Riggs thereupon read the re- 
port of the Memorials Committee.) 


REPORT OF THE MEMORIALS 
COMMITTEE 


This committee reports that during 
the year from July 19, 1949 to July 
19, 1950, the Association has lost three 
members, only one of whom has been 
active in the Association in recent 
years. Their names are as follows: Mrs. 
Sophie M. Briggs, died February 17, 
1950, Edward H. Redstone, died Janu- 
ary 10, 1950, George Rice Bundick, 
died January 21, 1950. 

Memorials have been written not 
only to those who died this year but 
several who died in former years and 
for whom no memorials have been pre- 
sented. The memorials have been pre- 
sented for the following deceased mem- 
bers: Mr. Morriss Hirschman, died 
March 26, 1949, and Frank D. Fender- 
son, died in 1949. 

These memorials are attached to 
this report. 

ELLEN CROWLEY 
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Curisty I. HETHERINGTON 
Juvia B. STARNEs 

Laurie H. Riccs, Chairman 


Mrs. SopuirE M. Briccs 


On February 17, 1950, Mrs. Sophie 
M. Briggs, former law librarian of the 
University of Wisconsin, passed away 
after a brief illness. She was the daugh- 
ter of Judge and Mrs. H. M. Lewis. 
She graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin with a Bachelor of Letters 
(B.L.) in 1888 and was one of the first 
members of Delta Gamma. She mar- 
ried a classmate of hers, a prominent 
Madison attorney, Harry E. Briggs, 
who later became district attorney in 
Pueblo, Colorado. Mrs. Briggs leaves a 
son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Russell Briggs, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

After her husband’s death, in 1903, 
Mrs. Briggs returned to Madison, Wis- 
consin, where she became librarian in 
the College of Agriculture Library. 
She started her long and successful 
career as law librarian about 1906. 
She developed and administered the 
law collection for a period of a little 
more than thirty years and thus played 
graciously an indispensable role in the 
training of a majority of the Wiscon- 
sin lawyers of her generation. 

Sometime in this period, she con- 
ceived the idea that Madison ought to 
have a really good book shop. She be- 
came a part owner and later full own- 
er of the Hawthorne Book Shop. She 
had to make the sad experience that 
there were not enough people in Madi- 
son to support the kind of book shop 
she wished to run. 
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So, when an uncle of hers left her 
a sum of money, she decided not to 
put it into the shop, but rather to give 
up the venture completely and have 
a good time and new experiences. She 
spent the inheritance on a trip to the 
Mediterranean. Happy memories of 
this voyage made her forget the disap- 
pointment that she would not be able 
to spend the years after her retirement 
reading all the books in her own shop. 

Her professional career can best be 
described in the words of those to 
whom she devoted so many years of 
her life. Upon her retirement, in 1938, 
the faculty, in a testmonial, praised her 
in the following words: “As a librar- 
ian you conceived and effectively 
realized its function as a source rather 
than a repository of learning. Your 
thought was always how to make and 
to keep most easily available to the 
students in the school the information 
to be found upon the library shelves. 
You saw the books in the library not 
as something to be kept but as some- 
thing to be read. The many students 
you assisted with both wisdom and 
kindness will and do remember your 
patience and understanding.” The stu- 
dents expressed their appreciation of 
her administration as follows: “Stu- 
dents found in it (the library) helpful, 
personal aid instead of the hindrance 
so often found in formal rules and 
regulations. The result was efficiency 
amidst informality, making of the li- 
brary a spot to work in with pleasure 
and to look back upon with happy 
memory.” 

Mrs. Briggs became a member of this 
association in 1921. There is evidence 
that she attended the annual meetings 
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in Toronto in 1927 and in New York. 
After her retirement, the association 
voted to make her a life member. She 
was proud of this life membership and 
thankful to Phil Marshall, her succes- 
sor, for suggesting her for this honor. 

During her retirement, she kept 
alive her interest in the profession and 
its members. Her letters reflect her 
keen understanding of world events, 
her devotion to her numerous friends, 
young and old. In all these years, she 
was never really alone or ever inactive. 
Her wisdom, patience, foresight and 
fortitude, which so strongly marked 
her professional life, remained with 
her to the very end. 

Those of us who knew her will agree 
that no words of praise can do her 
justice. In living and working as de- 
votedly, understandingly and cour- 
ageously as she did, we can best pay 
tribute to her. 

Written by 

KaTE WALLACH 


Epwarp H. REDSTONE 


Edward H. Redstone, long a mem- 
ber of this Association, died in Bos- 
ton, January 10, 1950. His passing 
marked the end of a life earnestly de- 
voted to service in professional, civic 
and religious fields. 

Mr. Redstone was born in St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, June 22, 1882. Most of 
his mature life was spent in Boston 
and Cambridge but for many years it 
was one of his diversified interests to 
serve as a Commissioner for New- 
foundland. He married Alice Hitch- 
cock, the daughter of a Massachusetts 
Superior Court judge, who, with two 
married daughters, survives him. 
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At the age of twenty Mr. Redstone 
began his library career as an assistant 
in Harvard Law School Library. After 
four years he became Assistant Librar- 
ian of the Social Law Library in Bos- 
ton, and succeeded to the librarianship 
in 1913. The library was then under- 
going a process of modernization 
which occupied four successive librar- 
ians over a fifteen year period. I fol- 
lowed Mr. Redstone in this post. I 
found that he had emphasized broad 
principles of service rather than record 
keeping and technicalities, and had 
left a friendly feeling between Library 
and patrons, which greatly smoothed 
my own pathway amid the pitfalls of 
learning a new job. 

Mr. Redstone was appointed Massa- 
chusetts State Librarian in 1919 and 
remained the ex-officio leader of his 
fellows for the next seventeen years. 
His office door was never closed and 
he gave willing and friendly counsel 
on many matters which had no rela- 
tionship to his immediate job. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. Redstone 
saw an opportunity for broader service 
to the reading public. Resigning the 
state librarianship he joined the staff 
of the Boston Public Library. At the 
time of his death his title was Super- 
visor in the Reference Division. He 
died in harness as he would have 
wished, having done a full share of 
work until his last illness. 

This Association honored Edward 
H. Redstone with its presidency. He 
was similarly honored by every library 
association of which he was ever a 
member, with the single exception of 
the parent American Library Associa- 
tion itself. He even headed the “Li- 
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brarians’ Club,” a most informal 
group of New England men librarians. 

Civic duties in Cambridge and work 
for his church and religious denomina- 
tion were major interests. Funeral 
services were held in the Harvard- 
Epworth Methodist Church in Cam- 
bridge. The minister characterized 
him as “willing and dependable,” two 
qualities not always found in the same 
person, and summed up his whole life 
in the Scripture verse, ‘““And whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” 

To some of us who knew “Edward” 
or “Harry” through the years he 
seemed to exemplify perfectly the 
spirit of Sam Walter Foss’s poem, ““The 
House by the Side of the Road,” one 
verse of which I quote: 

Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 

As the race of men go by, 

The men who are good and the men who are 
bad, 

As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 

Nor hurl the cynic’s ban. 

Let me live in my house by the side of the 


road 
And be a friend to man. 


Howarop L. STEBBINS 


GEORGE RIcE BUNDICK 


George Rice Bundick, editor of Case 
and Comment since 1930, died unex- 
pectedly in his office at The Lawyers 
Co-operative Publishing Company, 
Rochester, New York, on January 21, 
1950, as the result of a coronary 
occlusion. 

Mr. Bundick was born in Beaufort, 
South Carolina, on July 2, 1900, the 
son of the Reverend George Clinton 
Bundick and Bessie Bundick. He was 
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graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1922 with a B.A. degree and 
from its School of Law in 1925 with 
an LL.B. degree. He joined the edi- 
torial staff of ‘The Lawyers Co-opera- 
tive Publishing Company _ shortly 
thereafter. 

As a legal editor Mr. Bundick con- 
tributed many valuable annotations to 
American Law Reports, and he also 
did considerable work in the field of 
digesting, especially in the preparation 
of the famed Co-op U. S. Digest. The 
intensive training in legal research and 
law writing which he thus acquired 
played an important part in his later 
success when he assumed increased du- 
ties and responsibilities. His sound 
knowledge of the law was reflected in 
the many article he wrote for Case and 
Comment, in his wise counsel on gen- 
eral matters, and in his extensive cor- 
respondence with many members of 
the Bench and Bar. 

In 1930, upon the death of Asa W. 
Russell who had acted as editor of 
Case and Comment for 20 years, Mr. 
Bundick was selected to take over the 
chief editorial duties as one of a three- 
man editorial board. In 1935 he was 
appointed editor-in-chief, and in the 
same year he was transferred to the 
Advertising Department of the Law- 
yers Co-operative Publishing Company 
which he subsequently headed as Ad- 
vertising Manager and Advertising Di- 
rector, the position he occupied at the 
time of his unexpected death. 

In addition to his duties as editor 
of Case and Comment and Advertising 
Director, Mr. Bundick was frequently 
consulted on general editorial matters 
pertaining to present and future pub- 
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lications, and he also played an im- 
portant role in the company’s pro- 
gram of promotional work in the law 
schools. 

Mr. Bundick was a student of litera- 
ture as well as of law and a great lover 
of books. His large private library was 
a constant source of pleasure and in- 
spiration to him. His duties as editor 
of Case and Comment required him to 
spend much of his time in the perusal 
of current cases and legal periodicals 
to enable him to keep the profession 
in touch with matters of timely inter- 
est. This early training in literature 
coupled with his scholarly mind, wide 
knowledge of the law and his clear, 
concise style combined to make this a 
successful task. For almost two decades 
his presentations and selections have 
been read with profit and pleasure by 
many thousands of the profession. 

His was a life of well-rounded inter- 
ests. Outside his home and family, 
which were ever his chief interests, 
there were his church, the University 
of Virginia School of Law, of which 
he was a loyal alumnus and on whose 
Law Library Committee he served, and 
rose culture which he pursued as a 
hobby. Active in the social and civic 
life of Rochester, Mr. Bundick was a 
director of the Rochester Rose Society, 
a former editor of its monthly bulle- 
tin, Rose Leaves, and had taken several 
prizes at its annual rose shows for the 
excellence of his specimens. He was also 
a member of the editorial board of 
The Bumblebee, the weekly publica- 
tion of the Rochester Ad Club, to 
which he had belonged since 1941, 
and he served as chairman of its edi- 
torial committee in 1948-49. He had 
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previously been an active member of 
the Ad Club Bowling League for sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. Bundick is survived by his wife, 
Althea Shepard Bundick, his son, 
George Ellicott Bundick, a first-year 
student at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio, and his sister, Mrs. Archer Mayes 
of Stony Creek, Va. 

His associates will best remember 
Mr. Bundick for his many human 
qualities such as his unfailing cour- 
tesy, his spirit of codperation, his fair- 
mindedness, his ready smile, his infec- 
tious laugh, his generosity and his 
kindliness. His serene and gentle spirit 
was unvaried through the passing 
years, and he justly earned our admira- 
tion, our respect and our affection. 

He will be greatly missed by his 
large number of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

Information furnished by 

Harry HoLcomMs 


Morris HirnscHMAN 


Mr. Morris Hirschman was born 
April 15, 1884. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Maryland where he obtained 
his LL.B. degree in 1904 and then 
Georgetown University where he re- 
ceived his LL.M. degree in 1905 

In Georgetown, he won three of the 
four prizes: 

A. Faculty cash prize for the best essay from 
any member of the fourth year class. 

B. Special prize for best essay of the third and 
fourth classes combined. 

C. Honorable mention in the American Law 
Book Company’s competition for the best 
graduation thesis. 

He was a member of the Bars of 
the United States Supreme Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland and New 
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Jersey. He became affiliated with the 
West Publishing Company and soon 
became Assistant Manager of the New 
York area. 

In the summer of 1922, Mr. Hirsch- 
man purchased the Central Book Com- 
pany which at that time specialized in 
rare session laws, periodicals and un- 
usual Christian Science literature. He 
soon expanded the scope of the busi- 
ness to include all types of legal ma- 
terial and he soon became accredited 
with being one of the best informed 
dealers in rare law material in the 
United States. 

Mr. Hirschman became ill in 1947 
and died March 26, 1949. 

Information furnished by 

Mitton HirscHMAN 


FRANK D. FENDERSON 


Clerk of Courts, 1913-1945— 
Judge of Probate, 1945-1949 

Frank D. Fenderson was a native 
and life-long resident of Parsonsfield, 
the son of N. Webster and Abbie 
Brackett Fenderson, born June 15, 
1878, on the farm purchased by his 
great-great grandfather in 1792. After 
graduating from Limerick Academy 
with the Class of 1896 he read law in 
the office of the late J. Merrill Lord, 
Esquire, at Limerick until 1898, when 
he entered the University of Maine 
Law School, graduating with the Class 
of 1899. 

At the September Term, 1899, he 
was admitted to the Bar of Maine; and 
in 1900 to practice before the United 
States District Court. He became as- 
sociated with Mr. Lord as a partner 
under the name of Lord & Fenderson 
with whom he remained, excepting a 
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four-year period in the legal depart- 
ment of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., until his election as 
Clerk of Courts in 1912. It was in the 
Clerk’s office that he became so 
esteemed by the Bench and Bar of 
Maine as he occupied the office 
through successive terms and adminis- 
trations until appointed Judge of Pro- 
bate after Judge Hiram Willard’s 
death in 1945. 

In addition to his public duties, 
Judge Fenderson had served several 
terms as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
York Bar Association and was its Pres- 
ident at his death, as well as being 
librarian of the York Bar Library. The 
Maine State and American Bar Asso- 
ciations were also included in his mem- 
berships. He was the head of the Sons 
of the American Revolution in the 
state and belonged to the several socie- 
ties devoted to the preservation of his- 
torical knowledge. Visitors to his office 
in the Court House will remember the 
pictures and other historical items 
there. He was a 32nd degree Mason 
and member of the other Masonic 
bodies. 

On July 11, 1905, he married Miss 
Laura A. Jose of Newport, who, with 
their son, Jose W. Fenderson, survives 
him. 

Information furnished by 

ALBERT W. EMMoNs, 

Clerk of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the County of York, 
Maine 


Mr. Riccs (continuing): There is 
one other member who died early in 
1950, Mr. Robert B. Anderson of Har- 
vard. Mr. Putnam of Harvard said he 
certainly would have a Memorial writ- 
ten by today so that he could bring 
it out here, but he did not come so 
that will have to go to next year. 

Miss President, I move that this re- 
port be accepted. 

Mr. Danie (Howard University) : 
I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: In lieu of tak- 
ing a vote on this motion, I would ask 
you all to stand for a moment in silent 
tribute to these members of our Asso- 
ciation who have gone before us. 

(The members stood for a moment 
in silent tribute to the departed 
members.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
very much. 

I now have just two announcements 
to make before we recess. 

The busses will leave promptly at 
8:15 a. m. tomorrow from the Univer- 
sity St. entrance of the hotel to take 
you by boat for the trip to Victoria, 
so please do not stay up late tonight. 

At 8:30 this evening in this room 
will be held the panel discussion on 
Loose-Leaf Services, with Frank Di 
Canio of the Chicago Law Institute 
presiding. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon the meeting recessed at 
5:30 o'clock p. m.) 
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MONDAY EVENING SESSION 
July 24, 1950 


The evening session was called to 
order at 8:45 o’clock p. m. by President 
Newman. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I now call to 
order the evening session and I want 
to present to you Mr. Frank Di Canio, 
Executive Librarian of the Chicago 
Law Institute, who will preside in this 
Panel Discussion on Loose-Leaf Serv- 
ices. Frank! 


PANEL DISCUSSION ON LOOSE- 
LEAF SERVICES 
Moderator: 
Frank Di Canio 
Executive Librarian 
Chicago Law Institute 
Participants: 
Thomas S. Dabagh 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 
Dorothea Blender 
Commerce Clearing House 
Chicago Illinois 
Thurman C. Morey 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York City 
Moperator Di Canio: Mr. Morse, 
Chairman of the Committee on Loose- 
Leaf Services, sends his regrets that he 
cannot be here at the meeting because 
he was called for service as a reserve 
officer at Camp Pine, New York. Miss 
Newman has asked me to preside at 
this meeting. In a short time I pre- 
pared a report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LOOSE-LEAF SERVICES 
Our President, Miss Helen Newman, 
appointed a Committee on Loose-Leaf 
Services for the year 1949-1950 consist- 
ing of the following members: 


Lewis W. Morse, Chairman 
THomMas S. DABAGH 

Eva G. Davis 

LILLIAN McLaurin 

JEAN ASHMAN 

FRANK D1 CANIO 


Mr. Morse immediately began work. 


on this Committee by stating that in- 
stead of preparing a report and having 
it read at the Annual Meeting and 
then having it filed away, he thought 
it would be more profitable to have 
a round table discussion at our next 
annual meeting between the represent- 
atives of the publishers and other 
members of our association. Mr. Morse 
wrote to the members of the Commit- 
tee asking them to express their views. 
In his letter to the Committee he out- 


lined generally what he had in mind. 


In brief this is the substance: 


1. That there has been a steady increase in. 
the cost of each service due to more ma-. 


terial contained in these services and in- 
creased editorial and printing costs. 

2. Budgets of law libraries have not increased 
proportionately and in some cases cuts in 
appropriation have occurred. 

3. Asking the curtailment or abolishing of 


certain loose-leaf services because of the: 


promptness and lateness of ample up-to- 


date textbooks on some important subjects,. 
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such as bankruptcy. Also because of the 
lateness and up-to-date reporting of cases 
in the United States Law Week, Federal 
Reporter, and other Advance Sheets. 

4, The possible elimination of the duplica- 
tion of the services by several publishers. 

5. Finally, the possible reduction of costs of 
these services to law libraries, even if sold 
at a loss. This can be charged to advertis- 
ing because law libraries are an effective 
tool of advertising. 


By means of correspondence the 
Committee arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be helpful to send out 
a questionnaire to all members, both 
institutional and individual, of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies. The questionnaire contained the 
following questions: 


1. Please list the titles and the number of 
copies of each loose-leaf service your law 
library has on subscription. 

What is the cost to your library for each 

of these services? 

3. What is the ratio of the cost for these 
services to your total expenditure, exclud- 
ing binding? 

4. Have you found all of the services to which 
you subscribe satisfactory in content and 
scope? If not, please specify. 

5. Have you found all of the services to which 
you subscribe satisfactory in editorial work, 
such as indexes, tables, typography, etc.? 
If not, please specify. 

6. Which loose-leaf services have you discon- 
tinued during the past three years? 


rh 


When responses were received to 
this questionnaire Mr. Morse sug- 
gested that another questionnaire be 
sent out asking for a definite question, 
or “gripe” or problem about loose-leaf 
services as evidenced by the second 
questionnaire sent out, which follows: 


The Committee on Loose-Leaf Services of 
the American Association of Law Libraries ap- 
preciates the helpful answers to the question- 
naires which have been sent recently to the 
members on the subject of loose-leaf services 
Which will be discussed at our annual meeting 
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next summer. The replies indicate that each 
law librarian may have a definite question, 
“gripe” or problem about loose-leaf services. 
It is requested that you indicate this proposed 
question, “gripe” or problem about loose-leaf 
services in the following space and return it to 
Lewis W. Morse, Librarian, Cornell Law 
School, Myron Taylor Hall, Ithaca, New York, 
as soon as possible. This material will be 
helpful in working up our discussion at next 
summer’s meeting. 


Mr. Morse compiled the following 
statistics from the answers received to 
these questionnaires. The _ various 
types of law libraries reporting were 
classified as follows: 


(1) Governmental 
(2) Bar Association 
(3) Law School 
(4) State 

1. Seven Governmental Law Libraries re- 
sponded. Their expenditures for loose-leaf 
services varied from 3% to 40% of their 
total budget. All except two were higher 
than 20%. The highest number of services 
in this group of libraries is 23 and the 
average, 14. 

2. Bar Association: 21 Bar Association Librar- 
ies responded. The percentage of expendi- 
tures for loose-leaf services varied up to 
25%. The highest number of services in 
any one library was 61 and the average 21. 

3. Law School Libraries: 58 Law School Li- 
braries responded. The percentage of ex- 
penditures for loose-leaf services varied up 
to 25% of their budget. The average, how- 
ever, was less than 10%. The highest num- 
ber of services in any one law school was 
46 and the average, 15. 

4. State Law Libraries: The percentage of 
budget spent was 29%. The average spent 
was 15%. The highest number of services 
in any one State Library was 42 and the 
average was 14. 


From the above figures there is re- 
flected that loose-leaf services have 
been most active in practitioners’ li- 
bararies such as Bar Association, Gov- 
ernmental, and State Law Libraries. 
The Law School Libraries have an ac- 
tive use of loose-leaf services but have 
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the smallest percent of their budgets 
spent for these services. 

Mr. Morse suggested a discussion of 
the following problems which I will 
first read and then we can take them 
up one at a time and have a discussion 
on them: 


1. Should an evaluation in terms of 
fact content be made of the various 
loose-leaf services? This would avoid 
trial-and-error experience. Can the rel- 
ative strengths and weaknesses of one 
set as against another be enumerated 
by those who subscribe to most of the 
services? What standards can be sug- 
gested for evaluating these services? 

2. A user of a loose-leaf set for the 
first time wastes precious minutes and 
even hours in tracing his problem in 
the extensive indices, tables, finding 
lists, etc. It appears to take hours of 
study on each and every volume to 
really take advantage of what is sup- 
plied. It is a problem to operate a 
service efficiently. 

3. Should loose-leaf services dupli- 
cate existing reporting systems? Should 
they be limited to those fields not well 
adapted to ordinary case reporting and 
which have been inadequately covered 
under existing reporting systems? 

4. Why is closely related subject ma- 
terial omitted from one service and 
reported in another expensive service? 

5. A common difficulty is that a 
service begins as a one or two-volume 
affair and expands into a multi-volume 
service, increasing in cost very sub- 
stantially. 

6. High-pressure 
salesmen. 

7. Should older services be kept? A 


tactics of some 
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definite decision on this should be 
made. 

8. Should a uniform loose-leaf bind- 
er be adopted? The filing complaints 
and over-filled volumes are many. 

9. The paragraph method is unsat- 
isfactory. It lacks continuity and is con- 
fusing. Are too similar to page num- 
bers. 

10. General Tables of Contents 
should be full enough to serve as 
guide. 

11. Should loose-leaf service com- 
panies have specialized fields rather 
than over-lapping? Small budgets com- 
pel a choice and do not permit two. 
Competing services on the same sub- 
ject are a burden. 

12. Can Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico be included more frequently, par- 
ticularly in tabulated and comparative 
tables? The 48 states are included, but 
not the larger territories. 

13. Except in years when general re- 
visions of the tax structure occur, it is 
difficult to understand why complete 
new services—even to expensive bind- 
ers—should be issued. It creates too 
rapid obsolescence. 

14. The very thin paper that is be- 
ing used causes double prints or over- 
prints. One library reported several 
mailings with overprints, thereby mak- 
ing it very difficult to read the pages. 

15. The varying length of the digest 
of the same case is interesting. One 
publisher may devote three lines, an- 
other two paragraphs and a third a 
whole page or more, and again no 
report at all. 


We can take these questions one at 
a time and start a discussion on them. 
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.. « (Laughter)... 


tion: 


The first ques- 


1. Should an evaluation in terms of fact con- 
tent be made of the various loose-leaf 
services? This would avoid trial and error 
experience. Can the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of one set as against another be 
enumerated by those who subscribe to most 
of the services? What standards can be sug- 
gested for evaluating these services? 

Mr. Dasacu: I think I can speak 
a little on that. Years ago, before 
World War II, we attempted an evalu- 
ation of the loose-leaf services because 
a review was being made of the pur- 
chasing program of the Los Angeles 
County Law Library and the tests ap- 
plied depended, of course, on the serv- 
ice being studied. Mr. Lopez helped on 
some of the evaluation and he can 
refresh my memory if I have forgotten. 

The test was made in this manner: 
both Prentice-Hall and 
Clearing House were asked to submit 
an up-to-date service such as the Labor 
Service or the Unemployment Service 
and then a comparison was made as 
to the speed of reporting recent cases 
in so far as they could be found in 
the two different services. A compari- 
son was made as to the most recent 
complete revision—should I say “thor- 
ough revision”—of the indexes or of 
tables that were included. Another test 
was whether certain tables which were 
regarded as helpful were included or 
not, and the adequacy of coverage of 
spot subjects was compared. The date 
of the latest revision of the text was 
another test. 

Do you think of anything that I 
omitted? 

Mr. Lopez: I think we also checked 
for the use of cross-references and vari- 
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ous types of index words, and also 
whether there were any statutory 
tables included. Of course that de- 
pended upon the material to a large 
extent. 

Mr. Dasacu: We found varying de- 
grees of quality in the different serv- 
ices. When you came to add it all up, 
sometimes Prentice-Hall seemed to be 
a little better and sometimes Com- 
merce Clearing House seemed to be a 
little better, but neither service rated 
a very high score uniformly. Each had 
its weaknesses and each had its ad- 
vantages under such a testing system. 

Another thing we did was to ask 
lawyers whom we thought used both 
services which they preferred, but it 
turned out that most lawyers used one 
or the other and preferred that one 
so they were no help at all. But there 
are objective tests that could be used 
and if this Committee is continued it 
might be helpful for the next report 
to set up such a table of tests. 

MoperatTor Di Canio: I think that 
is a very good suggestion. Any other 
discussion on this first question? Do 
you have anything to say, Mr. Morey? 

Mr. Morey: Mr. Dabagh mentioned 
two companies, he mentioned Com- 
merce Clearing House and Prentice- 
Hall, although there are other com- 
panies that issue loose-leaf services. It 
would seem to me that if you get all 
of them into a uniform status then 
you lose the value of free competition 
on which our country has been built. 
If you get to a point where there is 
no particular difference between one 
loose-leaf service and another, then 
you lose the choice of your own desire. 
One person may prefer one method of 
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looking up the law and another person 
may have an entirely different idea as 
to how he would prefer to do it, and 
if you try to get all (I say “all” because 
there are more than just two of us) 
to do exactly the same thing it seems 
to me that you defeat the purpose of 
free enterprise in these United States. 
I think that from the standpoint of 
research value both companies that 
have been mentioned specifically this 
evening have their own particular 
ideas. There are other law publishing 
companies, not in the loose-leaf service 
business, that publish, for example, re- 
porter series, and even there you get 
down to a personal touch. A person 
might prefer to do business with one 
individual as compared with another 
individual. Of course we also have to 
think of the Robinson-Patman Act. If 
two companies get together and decide 
to do the same thing we may find our- 
selves in legal difficulties. 

I will stop there and just throw that 
in for discussion. 

MoperaATtor Di Canto: I know Mr. 
Morse said that he had invited repre- 
sentatives of all loose-leaf services. It 
is unfortunate that just representatives 
of Commerce Clearing House and 
Prentice-Hall showed up for this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Morey: Or should we say 
“fortunate’’? 

Moperator Di Canio: I should say 
that they were the only two that 
showed up. 

Mr. DaBaGu: Let me ask Mr. Morey 
if he could not find enough room for 
competition in the nature of the or- 
ganization of the services and in the 
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quality of different features of it, so 
that such objective things as prompt- 
ness of reporting and completeness of 
coverage and presence of certain tables 
should be common to all competing 
services if they are complete and ade- 
quate? But there is still plenty of room 
for competition in the editorial qual- 
ity and in the editorial choice of ap- 
proach to the different subjects. In 
testing the services we found that there 
was a substantial difference in editorial 
approach, and then it was up to the 
person responsible for making the sub- 
scription which approach he would 
prefer, but these objective tests that I 
have mentioned all services should 
measure up to, at least 90%. 

Mr. Morey: I'll take the three par- 
ticular points that I get out of your 
remarks. 

On the question of promptness of 
reporting, I think that is a fallacious 
argument. If, for example, because of 
production methods one _ publisher 
brings out a report on a given service 
on Tuesday of a certain week and an- 
other publisher because of their par- 
ticular production schedule brings out 
their report on their service covering 
the same subject on Thursday of that 
week, I think it is completely obvious 
that Publisher A is going to beat 
Publisher B in reporting on any ma- 
terial that comes out between Thurs- 
day and Tuesday, and Publisher B is 
going to beat Publisher A on any ma- 
terial that comes out between Tues- 
day and Thursday. I don’t see how 
two publishers could get together with 
their production schedules. It is diff- 
cult for us to get together within our 
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own company on production sched- 
ules. 

On the question of editorial matters, 
I think that is a very healthy condi- 
tion. Take textbooks or case books: a 
given professor adopts a certain book 
because he feels that it treats the sub- 
ject the way he would like to teach it. 
I am not trying to compare services 
with books, but it is true that lawyers 
approach a subject by different devious 
methods and I think it is a very 
healthy condition that we do have dif- 
ferent loose-leaf publishers with differ- 
ent concepts of the proper approach to 
a subject. I don’t think that any two 
lawyers think alike, fortunately. I do 
think it is a healthy condition that we 
have these various different services 
that a lawyer can select that which 
more nearly fits in with his ideas of 
doing research work. 

As far as these various devices and 
tables, etc. are concerned, my personal 
feeting at this point is that that is one 
of our respective stocks in trade. If one 
company devises a method which that 
company feels is more applicable to 
legal research, which will lead the 
user over a broader field, will give to 
him the best possible answer in the 
light of current events—and we must 
think of loose-leaf services as giving 
you current information in addition 
to past information—I think that is a 
very good condition to exist. I don’t 
see any objection to that. 

[ can summarize my personal feeling 
very quickly. I would say that I think 
Prentice-Hall should be very thankful 
that Commerce Clearing House exists 
and that Commerce Clearing House 
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should be thankful that Prentice-Hall 
exists because it keeps both of us on 
our toes. You people as users of serv- 
ices would not have a service nearly 
as good as either of the two if the other 
did not exist. I think that is a fore- 
gone conclusion, and to try to ask both 
of us to follow the same precepts I 
think is a bit of a stretch of the 
imagination. 

I don’t know whether that com- 
pletely answers your question but it 
gives you my thoughts. I would like 
to hear from Miss Blender. 

Miss BLENDER: Surprisingly, I don’t 
agree completely with Mr. Morey. I 
keep thinking as we are talking about 
choices of the old story about sorting 
potatoes: It’s not the work, it’s choices 
you have to make. 

I agree completely with you, Mr. 
Dabagh. There are objective standards 
that can be applied to law services, 
law books, to anything in this world: 
a good Citator, a finding list, good, 
clear, readable type, good headnotes 
printed in the kind of type that law- 
yers and others can read. We can go 
down the line. 

When you folks buy textbooks you 
buy mainly the author. If Williston 
were getting out a new edition you 
would buy it in a minute; Bogert on 
Trusts . . . you can go down the list 
of all your textbooks, there you are 
buying a man. 

When you are buying a loose-leaf 
reporter, you are buying an intangible 
something. You can take the basic vol- 
umes, you can take two or three re- 
ports, you can look at that, you can 
compare Prentice-Hall and Commerce 
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Clearing House, but you still have got 
books, you still have material here, 
and what you are actually buying is a 
subscription. You are buying some- 
thing, not today, but something today 
that is going to be built up a year or 
two hence. 

What is the answer? You are buying 
to a large extent an intangible and it 
seems to me, with an anonymous set 
of editors at Commerce Clearing 
House and an equally anonymous set 
at Prentice-Hall, that you have to con- 
sider those intangible factors which 
make the worth of any loose-leaf 
reporter. 

What are those intangible factors? 
Speed of reporting is one thing, but 
speed of reporting depends directly 
upon the ability of the organization 
to deliver the goods on time; that in 
turn depends on its production facili- 
ties, and to a very large extent upon 
its contacts throughout the country: 
how quickly it gets court decisions, 
whether it has its own legislative sys- 
tem of gathering new laws. In other 
words, you have to look behind the 
binders, behind the envelope and the 
loose-leaf pages to the general ap- 
proach of the publisher itself. I don’t 
say that that will always work out to 
a complete answer to you, but I do be- 
lieve that you should consider those 
factors in any subscription you make. 
It might be in our favor, it might be 
in favor of someone else, but those are 
the factors which lie behind these 
binders and behind these reports. I 
don’t say that you make a choice of 
one publisher for everything; that 
would be impossible, but don’t think 
that you can take and apply to loose- 
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leaf reporting, completely and always, 
objective tests as you could to a set 
of digest books, a set of case books, 
because it just cannot be done. 

Tuomas S. CHECKLEY (University of 
Pittsburgh Law School Library): Do 
loose-leaf publishers ever send out any 
copies for review? 

Miss BLENpeER: Just for the very rea- 
son I pointed out I don’t think it does 
much good, mainly because the binder 
and initial pages just don’t tell the 
story. I have in mind the American 
Library Association which publishes 
the A. L. A. Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin; they reviewed our Congressional 
Index, but they did it in what I con- 
sider a very fair manner. They kept it 
for six months and at the end of six 
months they wrote a review of it and 
compared it with other devices for fol- 
lowing Congress, and then ended up 
by recommending its use for public 
libraries. That would be quite feasible 
if it were done. 

Mr. Cueckey: After the first year 
of certain legal periodicals you see 
that first year written up. Why can’t 
you do that same thing with loose-leaf 
services? 

Miss Bienper: I think it would re- 
quire someone who knew the field to 
look at each report to see if they were 
filed and compare it with someone else. 

Mr. CuHeckiey: You don’t have 
much more of a problem than you do 
with $100 and $150 sets. They come 
out over a period of a year and they 
cost as much as the loose-leaf services 
and if you are going to review them 
for a whole year you have to have a 
reviewer sitting down there going 
through them. 
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Miss BLENDER: Certainly you could 
review. I am thinking of Federal Ad- 
ministrative Procedure which was re- 
viewed by Ashley Sellers of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, I think rather 
successfully, a few years ago. There 
you were dealing with what I call a 
loose-leaf textbook. You were dealing 
with thinking people who were initial- 
ly interested and they sat down and 
said “it is good on this and good on 
that.” If you are talking about the 
loose-leaf system, I think you have to 
follow it before you can say it is good, 
bad or indifferent. 

Moperator Di Canio: I would like 
to call on Mr. J. B. Short who was 
requested to be in attendance at this 
meeting and ask him if he has any 
comment to make on this. Is Mr. Short 
here? Evidently not. 

As Mr. Dabagh suggested earlier, 
maybe we ought to continue this Com- 
mittee for another year. Perhaps we 
will not come to any definite conclu- 
sion in this discussion, but we will 
have discussion and the next Commit- 
tee can carry on the work to a definite 
conclusion. 

I will ask the next question now if 
there is no more discussion. 

2. A user of a loose-leaf set for the first time 
wastes precious minutes and even hours in 
tracing his problem in the extensive indices, 
tables, finding lists, etc. It appears to take 
hours of study on each and every volume 
to really take advantage of what is sup- 


plied. It is a problem to operate a service 
efficiently. 


Does anyone want to comment on 
that? 

Mr. McNass: I hate to talk publicly 
about loose-leaf services, privately I 
have plenty to say about them to the 
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publishers, but I do think that where 
they treat of a complex subject and 
an extensive one there is no easy way 
to do it and there is probably no open 
sesame to the material except by ex- 
tensive indexing. The mere fact that 
they do supply extensive indexes indi- 
cates that the material is complex and 
is hard to treat easily. I find myself 
on the wrong side of the fence in mak- 
ing that remark, but I think it is only 
justified that it should be made be- 
cause I think the question is out of 
order in that regard. 

Mr. Dapacu: I wonder if you did 
not misinterpret the purport of the 
criticism. It isn’t really as to the thor- 
oughness of the indexes or the tables 
but rather as to the organization of 
the particular volume. I have re- 
marked before that I think loose-leaf 
publishers are devoted to an ideal of 
loose-leaf service which is a false one. 
They think of a loose-leaf service as 
something peculiar and something 
that they have brought into the world 
and therefore they don’t attempt to 
make it fit the pattern which most 
everyone is accustomed to. After all, 
some loose-leaf services are textbooks, 
as Dorothea just said, and where they 
are that type of loose-leaf service it 
seems to me they should be organized 
the same way that textbooks are or- 
ganized; namely, with a title page, a 
table of contents, a table of cases, the 
content of the material itself, and an 
index at the back. But loose-leaf serv- 
ice publishers dislike to follow such 
a pattern. They prefer to put the index 
at the front and they prefer to call 
it “Topical Word Guide,” and then 
they put in tabs that sometimes help 
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and sometimes only confuse, and they 
leave out a table of contents or give 
you a very skimpy one. They do 
everything possible to make it hard for 
the lawyer to follow them because 
they don’t want their loose-leaf service 
to be confused with a textbook. 

Miss BLENDER: You are an expert 
and I think here is a lot of the difh- 
culty: you folks are all experts. Gee 
whiz! you know all the answers. Why 
are the indexes in front? When they 
were in the back the lawyers could 
not find them . . . (Laughter. . . so 
didn’t it seem simple—open the book, 
there is the index? 

Does that make any sense at all? 

Mr. Dasacu: Of course there may 
be reasons in particular instances for 
handling a particular feature of a 
volume differently, there may be situ- 
ations where it is better to put the 
table of contents at the back, for in- 
stance, but what I am saying is that 
this criticism that was just read is 
aimed more at the organization and 
technique of loose-leaf services than it 
is at the extensiveness of the tables and 
indexes. 

Miss BLENDER: Well, I think there 
is another thing that could be said 
generally there, that most of the loose- 
leaf reporters combine in one unit all 
different kinds of things. They've got 
statutes and court decisions and ad- 
ministrative decisions and rulings and 
releases and this and that and the 
other thing. When you've got a whole 
disorganized type of material, let’s take 
Labor law as an example, you have 
NLRB cases, wage-and-hour rulings, 
releases, interpretative bulletins, court 
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decisions, statutes, all kinds of state 
labor board decisions. You can’t put 
all of those things in one basket and 
pull out the one you want, so you 
have to have five or six different bas- 
kets—I mean indexes or tables—so 
when you want a wage-and-hour re- 
lease you can go to it numerically and 
find it. When you put all those things 
together there is only one result and 
that it a complex finding system. 

I wish you could tell us how to 
make it simpler. I can’t think of a 
simple legal subject today. Is there 
such a thing? You take Federal taxes 
and Labor law and Securities, all of 
those subjects in the loose-leaf formula 
are administrative subjects, and there 
you have a multiplicity of different 
legal bodies working on the same sub- 
jects. And why have you got loose-leaf 
at all? You've simply got a place where 
they are all put together, and when 
you put them together it makes it 
complex. But if you wanted to research 
a Labor problem and wanted to do 
it in your digest system, just imagine 
what you would be up against, just 
imagine what you would have to do. 
I think that is a large part of the rea- 
son for it, although there is a lot of 
room for improvement even in this 
complexity here. 

Vera Woeste (Cincinnati Law Li- 
brary): The problem that bothers me 
is the fact that a lawyer when he has 
a legal problem does not want to stop 
and go through and learn how to do 
research, and Legal Bibliography and 
all these new publications coming out 
have come out since most of the law- 
yers came out of school and it is neces- 
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sary for them to go into it pretty 
thoroughly in order to learn how to 
use the services. I do think that they 
could mark them more plainly in the 
tabs in some way, or use colored paper 
if they had to, to set these different 
divisions apart so that the lawyers 
could get at things more readily with- 
out having to worry about Legal Bibli- 
ography when they have a serious 
problem to think about. They are too 
busy to think about how to use law 
books and it should be made more 
accessible to them. 

Mr. Dapacu: I think Dorothea’s 
point is very well taken; many of the 
services are devoted to complex sub- 
jects and material comes from all four 
corners of the legal world, but I think 
the answer is just what she says, 
namely, improvement. I think that the 
loose-leaf services have failed to weld 
together this material, to homogenize 
it so to speak, in such a way that 
lawyers and others who use the services 
can see at a glance what it is all about. 
They have learned to do that in the 
case of textbooks. Why should loose- 
leaf services be any more difficult? I 
think for one thing improved indexes, 
improved table of contents, improved 
techniques of presentation by way of 
type would all help. 

This is a question directed to both 
of you: Do you have an overall editor- 
in-chief who looks at these services 
critically and says to himself, “Now 
these should be as uniform as pos- 
sible,” and who tells the sub-editors, 
“Look, Joe, your table of contents is 
altogether inadequate, it needs a little 
supplementation here and there,” or 


“your index is padded,” or “your com- 
ments are pretty feeble,” and so on, 
as an overall picture rather than just 
one service at a time? It seems to me 
that part of the difficulty is that even 
the publications of one publisher, 
Prentice-Hall or Commerce Clearing 
House, are not uniformly edited. 

Miss BLeNvER: Mr. Dabagh, every- 
body in the company has taken a kick 
at them. 

Mr. Dasacu: It takes one person 
rather than a multiplicity of people. 
You can’t do these things by a com- 
mittee or leaving it to the head editors 
of a service; it takes an overall person. 

Miss BLeNpeER: I can tell you what 
we do at our place. Our president was 
the first editor of any loose-leaf re- 
porter because he edited the first Fed- 
eral Tax Reporter, so has has a terrific 
amount of interest in any editorial 
problem; we have a managing editor, 
two assistant managing editors, and 
a section manager for each group of 
reporters; then we have an editorial 
committee on which I sit, and I may 
say that I speak out rather vociferously 
for law librarians. Like all things in 
life, apparently we don’t succeed all 
the time. 

Mr. Morey: There isn’t much that I 
can add to that except that my per- 
sonal feeling, and I think there is some 
logic to it, is that you start out with 
a premise that no index ever will be 
perfect because no two people think 
alike, so you know you are going to 
have complaints about indices. We, 
like Commerce Clearing House, do 
everything we can to improve our 
indices. After all, that is one of our 
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stocks in trade, but the thing that 
puzzles me is this seeming confusion 
about the various methods of ap- 
proaching the solution to your 
problem. 

True, strictly from a finding point 
of view any loose-leaf service can be 
published with nothing more nor less 
than a table of contents and an index. 
Let’s take a service that I think most 
of you are familiar with, a Federal 
Tax Service, it is the oldest of services, 
you can publish a tax service that 
has nothing more nor less than a 
very complete table of contents and 
an index, as complete as human beings 
can make it—everybody thinks differ- 
ently—and then let it go at that. But 
how about the lawyer that learns 
about the name of a case—he doesn’t 
know the subject matter but he learns 
about a case in talking with an ac- 
countant, for example, that such and 
such a case deals with his point—what 
are you going to do to help him? Add 
a table of cases, of course. How about 
the lawyer that learns about a depart- 
mental ruling or any of the administra- 
tive rulings? He doesn’t happen to 
know what the subject matter is but he 
knows he wants to do some research on 
it. It intrigues him; a client of his 
has a problem on that point. What are 
you going to do to help him? You 
have to have a finding list of adminis- 
trative rulings. The man who learns 
about something on his point has to 
deal with a section of the law or the 
regulations. I could go on with this. 

We feel in the loose-leaf service busi- 
ness that we should do everything pos- 
sible to make available to these differ- 
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ent people the vehicles by which they 
can get to the answer of their problem 
as expeditiously as possible. True, the 
fellow who hears about a section of the 
law or any of these other items I have 
mentioned can by some devious route 
find out what subject matter is covered 
and then ultimately go to an index, 
but our feeling is that we should make 
available to these people every con- 
ceivable method of getting to their 
point, and I think if the lawyers will 
think of it—maybe we are at fault, 
maybe we have not educated properly 
—they will realize that these are not 
confusing vehicles for getting to their 
point, they are helpful. That is the 
plan of the entire thing. 

I think most of you probably have 
a Federal Tax Service in your library. 
Suppose that service had nothing but 
a table of contents and an index, 
would it be more useful than the 
services that you now have? I wonder 
if it would. I know one thing that 
would happen: the librarians would 
have a tremendous load dumped in 
their laps that they don’t now have, 
in the same sense at least. If somebody 
would come to you and say, “I am 
looking for T. D. so-and-so” or “I am 
looking for such-and-such of the regu- 
lations, how do I get to it?” at least 
those finding lists are in the various 
tax services; they are available. If you 
don’t want to use them you don’t have 
to. You can use the index and it will 
get you there, maybe not as quickly 
but it will get you there. 

I don’t see anything wrong with the 
indices or the table of contents in the 
services other than the human ele- 
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ment. As I say, people don’t think 
alike so no index or table of contents 
is ever going to be perfect. If anybody 
has a constructive idea to perfect our 
table of contents or indices, I am sure 
we would be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. Dasacu: I don’t think anybody 
objects to the presence of those indexes 
and table of contents; it is where they 
are put, how handled, how often re- 
vised, and occasionally they are 
omitted where they should be, and if 
you review the services I think you will 
find that not all of them have all the 
tables they should have, and that is one 
of the objective tests that should be 
applied throughout to all the services. 
I think this Committee could serve a 
good purpose by developing a table of 
objective tests. 

Mr. Morey: I agree with that; as 
a matter of fact, one of my main pur- 
poses in being here is to learn if we 
can do something better than we are 
doing it. Of course we are very anxious 
to do it if possible. 

Mr. RicGs: May I ask a question? 
You say you want to meet every ques- 
tion a lawyer raises. Anybody who tries 
to meet every question that a lawyer 
raises is bound to be confused. My ob- 
jection to the loose-leaf service is that 
you try to cover too much. You have 
made all the lawyers lazy; none of 
them want to work any more, and 
when you try to cover everything you 
are bound to make confusion because 
you have a heading for everything and 
when you want to find a general sub- 
ject under a heading you can’t do it. 
You have got so many headings that 
there is no general heading, and then 
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you have built up your services that 
way; you have made them more ex- 
pensive, you have more in them, you 
charge by the page, syllable, or some- 
thing like that. 

I think Miss Blender has some good 
ideas. I think if her ideas were carried 
out we probably would be better off. 
She wants to have something definite 
about the loose-leaf service. There 
ought not to be so much confusion. 
Just like was said a while ago, it ought 
not to be like a textbook yet there 
ought to be some system. There ought 
to be a general index, a table of con- 
tents. Although the law changes very 
rapidly, especially when the Federal 
Government gets hold of it and the 
administrative changes very rapidly, 
still you fellows ought to have an edi- 
torial chief to work some kind of sys- 
tem out of that; not every time a 
lawyer wants to have a subject to make 
another book on that, another loose- 
leaf service on it. 

You don’t realize what the law li- 
brarian is up against. Any lawyer—and 
I am a lawyer myself so I can speak 
freely—who is working on the subject 
wants any help he can get anywhere. 
If you fellows say to a lawyer, “We will 
give you a case here and case there” 
and then try to put it in as a subject 
matter you are just adding confusion 
to confusion, that is all you are doing, 
and you are making lawyers more de- 
pendent upon you all the time and 
they ought to be looking it up them- 
selves. Don’t you believe that the law- 
yer works as hard as he used to. He 
doesn’t. I have been practicing law 
nearly fifty years and I know that one 
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time they worked longer hours. They 
don’t do it any more because you fel- 
lows try to do the work for them and 
they have enough money now to pay 
you for it. 

So my idea is that you fellows have 
multiplied not only your service but 
your subject too much; you have made 
everything confused. The ordinary 
person cannot take one of your subject 
matters and run it down. Why, where 
would you get to? You are in the 
wilderness all the time when you at- 
tempt it. So my plea would be, don’t 
try to satisfy everybody; work out some 
scientific system and follow it; every 
time a lawyer comes to you don’t try 
to make a new subject and then try 
to sell it to the librarian. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: I would like to ask 
both of you a question. Do non-legal 
users of the services have as much difh- 
culty as the lawyers do in using them? 
A large percentage of accountants use 
the tax services. Are they able to find 
their way? 

Miss BLENDER: You are talking now 
about non-legal users and I think we 
can hark back to the good old days 
that Mr. Riggs is talking about. I can 
remember when a non-lawyer would 
have no occasion to look at law, but 
just take a simple matter like hours 
worked in interstate business, the rec- 
ords that an employer has to keep on 
the wages paid and the payment of 
time and a half or double time, and so 
on and so forth. We are faced with a 
situation today where much law is 
really actual working details for busi- 
ness, so that you do have, growing up 
increasingly since the New Deal days, 
a non-legal user, a businessman. It 
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reached its zenith during the war 
where some man in the priorities de- 
partment could tell a businessman how 
much steel he could get. 

Non-legal users have some trouble, 
but they do not use the Reporter as 
intensively as a lawyer does. ‘They are 
looking up what to us would be a 
simple wage matter or a tax approach 
to a business decision they are going 
to make and not an appeal to the Tax 
Court, so their work is more superfi- 
cial. It is where the lawyer gets into 
the research problem and he has to 
exhaust the subject that he has his 
greatest difficulty. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: I would like to give 
Morey a chance to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Morey: I think Miss Blender 
has answered the principles involved 
very well. I will digress for just a 
moment. The Federal Government 
buys Prentice-Hall and Commerce 
Clearing House services and furnishes 
them to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Why? Because we can furnish 
them to them less expensively than 
they can publish them themselves. 
They could not publish the service 
at a price for which we sell it. Why 
is that? Because they are sharing the 
cost with thousands and thousands of 
subscribers throughout the United 
States. 

That brings up this question: We 
have the problem of satisfying the 
different types of thinking. You have 
the person who went to college and 
studied under the textbook method; 
you have the person who went to col- 
lege and studied under the case book 
method. Just two completely different 
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methods of thinking, two completely 
different methods of research. We have 
to satisfy both. That is a difficult job, 
which can be done; it is physically pos- 
sible, but if we designed a service just 
for the lawyer that service would cost 
the lawyer a lot more money because 
the market is much smaller. The same 
thing would apply to the businessman. 
So what we constantly are striving to 
do is to design a service that will best 
serve the needs of both types of people, 
the non-legal mind and the legal mind. 
Therein is our problem. We have the 
businessmen, the accountants, finan- 
cial organizations, labor unions, all 
clamoring for more help on this, we 
have the lawyers and the law librar- 
ians clamoring for more help this way, 
and it is a question of trying to satisfy 
both as best we can and still do a job 
that will serve both types of thinking 
as adequately as is humanly possible. 

It is a problem and if anybody can 
help us, if you have any constructive 
thoughts as to what we should do in a 
specific case instead of generalities, I 
should like to know, because we are 
constantly discussing this in our board 
meetings in our office, and I am sure, 
as Miss Blender said, they have the 
same problem. We talk with our own 
lawyers. We have legal editors as they 
do, they have accountants on their 
editorial staffs as we do, they have 
economists as we do. We are constantly 
in conference trying to figure out what 
is the best way to do the job to satisfy 
the greatest number of people so we 
can keep the price of the services at the 
minimum price, and that is a problem. 
I cannot give you an answer but I 
simply mention that as a problem that 
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we are confronted with as publishers. 

Mr. FiorpAuisi: My next question: 
To what extent do you carry your 
services to the non-legal users? 

Miss BLENDER: Anybody who uses a 
Law Reporter is a specialist, whether 
a Labor Union man, accountant, gov- 
ernment worker, or what not. I don’t 
think anybody can use any kind of a 
Law Reporter without being packed 
with his subject like a Labor Union 
man or packed with law like a lawyer 
or packed with taxes like an account- 
ant. I don’t see how you could possibly 
report a Labor law, so that a man on 
the street could pick up the book and 
find the answer. But you can devise 
a Reporter than can be used by the 
General Motors staff, by a labor rela- 
tions man who is a negotiator, and that 
can be used by an attorney in private 
practice who may represent either em- 
ployer or employee. But all those peo- 
ple are specialists. 

When we make an index we readily 
admit that we have to use the words 
in the field, specialized words. You 
just can’t use sewing circle words if 
you are going to make a law index, 
you have to use the words in the field, 
and that immediately shuts off the 
non-lawyer or the non-specialist user. 

The businessman that I am talking 
about is the businessman who is a 
specialist. As far as federal taxes are 
concerned, most businessmen on the 
high executive managerial level tend 
to follow them rather closely. Take 
payroll taxes, you probably might get 
down to the lowest level of managerial 
responsibility on that subject, but here 
is a man making up a payroll and if he 
has an interstate business he has maybe 
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twenty states and the rules are differ- 
ent. Those are the problems that I 
think people are looking for aside 
from, let’s say, the purely professional 
group. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: That’s fine, but I 
don’t think we have the trouble with 
the specialist. The lawyer who is the 
specialist knows his field and he knows 
how to use the service. Our problem 
generally arises with the lawyer who 
is not a specialist; that chap doesn’t 
know how to use the service and he is 
trying to learn and learn fast. In other 
words, I think our lawyer is exactly 
to the same extent a layman in this 
instance. He is coming in without 
knowledge and trying to make his way 
with a very highly technical tool. I 
don’t have the answer. 

Miss BLenpeER: I don’t have the an- 
swer either, except to this extent: if 
a lawyer is going to handle federal tax 
problems and labor problems, and 
securities problems and is not some- 
what of a specialist, God help him, 
I don’t know how he is going to 
do it. There is a partial solution: 
in the field, for example, of federal 
taxes and labor law all of the pub- 
lishers issue simplified Reporters and 
complex Reporters; in other words, 
they throw everything but the kitchen 
sink in the big Reporter, and they 
have what they call a “guide” type or 
more simplified Reporter and that of- 
fers a partial answer. But in the other 
fields, take Federal Securities, for ex- 
ample, there isn’t sufficient demand to 
make it possible to publish a small 
simplified Reporter and also the big 
one, and the people who do want the 
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Securities Act and the S. E. C. stuff 
want everything. 

Mrs. MIcHALINA KEELER (Librarian, 
Hartford Bar Library Association) : 
This is one problem that came up in 
our library and probably someone will 
have an answer to this. The field may 
have been Labor, it may have been 
Wage-Hour, it may have been Social 
Security, I just don’t at this moment 
recall, but after going through the 
finding list and the index in one serv- 
ice which we had a part of, the lawyer 
found exactly what he wanted and 
turned to the paragraph number un- 
der that tab and he found this ex- 
planation: “This will be found in our 
service under the other heading,” 
which meant that if we did not have 
the Wage-Hour and the Labor and 
Social Security ail in that collection he 
could not have found it. 

I think Mr. Riggs meant that, that 
if you subdivide your headings into 
so many different facets you are really 
just selling a lot of separate services 
that the lawyer would expect to find 
in the one spot. Perhaps I am wrong. 

Mr. Riccs: That is what I mean. 
Miss Blender, it seems to me that you 
people are really trying to publish for 
lawyers what students ought to have. 
You say for instance, that when the 
man on the street has a tax problem he 
looks into your service; he is not an ex- 
pert, he doesn’t know how to follow 
the law book, yet you give all the stuff 
to us as law librarians to clear up. You 
are bound to fill up a book with things 
that to us are just no use at all, some 
that we have learned from the very be- 
ginning of our law courses, and yet we 
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have to pay for that when lawyers are 
entitled to some scientific treatment of 
the thing, as specialists, and because 
we are specialists we ought not to be 
treated as non-specialists. 

It seems to me if you have to meet 
two fields in this thing, specialist and 
non-specialist, you could get out two 
editions, get us one we are qualified to 
use and give them something that they 
understand. It seems to me that your 
argument just leads to that and noth- 
ing else. You are trying to put in one 
work things that are for people who 
understand it only partially, and for 
people who do not need half the stuff 
that you put in there for the non- 
specialist class. It runs up the cost of 
these works to a point which is almost 
getting prohibitive. 

Miss BLENDER: I meant to say that 
we report only to specialists; we do not 
ever report to the man on the street. 
The specialist is the man who uses it, 
whether he be a lawyer, a labor expert, 
or what not. 

Mr. DaBaGuH: May I add to that, it 
seems to me that the answer to the 
point you are making, if I understand 
it rightly, is that perhaps we should 
not worry how many experts the edi- 
tors direct the loose-leaf services to 
because by consolidating them they 
can get a wider publication field and 
therefore reduce the cost to us. We 
are lawyer experts, but if the account- 
ant expert’s material is in there also, 
that does us no harm and may some- 
times do us good, and if they combine 
that as they are doing it is to our 
advantage because they can sell more 
copies and therefore reduce the over- 
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head cost to us. So I do not think we 
should object to that, but we should 
insist on being able to find as lawyer 
experts what we would look for in a 
loose-leaf service, and the answer, I 
think, to Dorothea’s point is that if a 
lawyer can find his way around in 
the most complex textbooks why can’t 
he find his way around in the equally 
complex loose-leaf services? Is it not 
because of failure of organization, fail- 
ure of indexing, failure of adequate 
tables, and failure of the very thing 
that you claim is your stock in trade, 
namely, promptness in reporting? 

Mr. McNass: I think Mr. Dabagh 
has got a very bloated opinion of the 
ability of lawyers to get through a 
complicated textbook. The day before 
I left on this trip and what made me 
very much relieved to go away was the 
fact that a lawyer who was a few years 
earlier than I was in law school came 
up to me and wanted to know how 
he could find a key number to a case; 
he had the reference to the subject 
matter in the American Digest Sys- 
tem, but he could not possibly find a 
key and how would you go about it. 
He grew up practicing law when the 
Digest System grew up, and he has 
been at least 22 or 23 years in the 
process of finding out and he never 
did find that out. It was not too long 
after that that another lawyer whom I 
had always thought very highly of said 
he had an Illinois case name and he 
wanted to know how he would go 
about finding the citation. 

We had a night man all during the 
war who was definitely, shall we say, 
a pre-depression era lawyer or a pre- 
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New Deal lawyer and he had concen- 
trated all of his life in the thought that 
the common law was the thing to 
learn. He was financially not too suc- 
cessful and he had taken a job as a 
night librarian in the Chicago Bar 
Association, and the reason he was 
not so successful will be very appar- 
ent. He did know the common law and 
he was willing once in a while to look 
up a statute, but when it came to loose- 
leaf services, which we mostly had in 
one end of the library, if anybody 
asked him a question and he could 
not answer and he was pretty sure 
he was out of the common law field he 
would say, “I think the answer is down 
there.” ... (Laughter) ... They 
would say, ‘““Have you any idea which 
one of those services?” “Oh, no, I never 
look at those.” That is the way he 
handled it. Needless to say, our services 
during the evening hours we were 
open received very little use except by 
the experts who knew how to use 
them. 

I am not at all unhappy about the 
lawyers not being able to use the loose- 
leaf services because they can’t find 
their way around the library. (Laugh- 
ter) 

Here is another illustration: From 
my office the lawyers have to go out 
and turn right or left or somewhere 
to get to the court and they ask me 
questions frequently and I say, “That 
is in the Code of Federal Regulations, 
the answer is in that.” You know, I 
always have to remind them that it is 
either black or blue so as to keep them 
out of the U. S. Code; they are bound 
to come back and say, “The answer 
is not there,” or “the title does not 
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pertain to that at all, it has ‘Wild 
Life’ or something.” 

When you get a situation like that 
with the thinking population of the 
country, which we think the lawyers 
should be, I do not see how we can 
stand up very seriously and criticise 
the loose-leaf publishers for the job 
they do, because I as a law librarian 
who am responsible for research in 
my own library am terrifically happy 
that we’ve got them. We spend over 
$4,000 a year for loose-leaf services 
and I would have to hire about three 
or four men a year to make up the gap 
that they fill. 

I have done a lot of cataloging and 
I have made a few indexes, I have 
made indexes for a couple of West 
books and others, I have pored over 
them and spent a good deal of time, 
and it always has amazed me that 
either Commerce Clearing House or 
Prentice-Hall could get out an index 
in a couple of weeks after the stuff gets 
out. They do a job which is reasonably 
good. I am not saying it can’t be im- 
proved, but it is pretty good. 

Mr. Fiorpa isi: I would like to ask 
why you do not put material on how 
to use that particular service in the 
service itself? I know that Prentice- 
Hall has a pamphlet on how to do 
research in the Federal services or 
something of that sort, I know that 
Commerce Clearing House has some 
of these, but every time I look at this, 
“How to use the service in three easy 
steps,” I stop right there because I do 
not think you can learn how to use the 
service in three easy steps. 

Mr. McNass: If you would read 
that it would tell you. I am not kid- 
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ding. I have not filed a loose-leaf serv- 
ice in ten years and there have been 
a lot of new services come out in that 
period of time. I do not have the slight- 
est idea about finding anything in all 
of the services. 

Mrs. Keeer: If you subscribe to all 
of them. That is the point Mr. Riggs 
is trying to bring out: why are there 
so many breakdowns in subject head- 
ings? 

Mr. McNass: I am not defending; 
I am very happy to have them. 

Mr. Rices: If you do not take all of 
the services you refer from those you 
have to those you have not and you 
are just lost. 

Mr. Roare: May I speak just a 
minute? I do not think that is a dis- 
advantage; I think it is an advantage. 
It is simply calling attention to the 
fact that the subject matter has been 
divided. I see nothing wrong with 
cross-reference from one work to an- 
other. If the subject matter has been 
subdivided in a way that is not respon- 
sive to the needs of your customers, 
then you are using a devise to try to 
sell more services, but I think the mere 
fact that you do it is not proof conclu- 
sive that that is your objective and I 
think it creates a wrong impression to 
indicate because a service has gone to 
the trouble of giving cross-references 
that it is of less value than if it did 
not have them there at all. 

Mrs. Keever: But it originally did 
come all in the one service. It was 
taken out under the tab of that one 
heading and made a new service and 
you have to pay a new subscription 
for it. 

Mr. Roa re: I want to say before I 
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say anything more that I think there 
can be improvement, obviously, and 
both representatives of the loose-leaf 
companies represented here acknowl- 
edge that, I am sure, but the basic 
difficulty has really been brought out 
to them and that is the tremendous 
complexity of the subject matter with 
which you are dealing. Obviously, if 
it could all be provided in one set 
of 8 or 10 volumes that is a different 
question, but I do not believe anybody 
here could stand up and say that the 
coverage of all of the loose-leaf services 
could be included in one set of books 
of a limited number of volumes. You 
have got to break it up somewhere 
and it has done exactly what has been 
said; in other words, we started with 
one or two and now we have a whole 
lot. 

The difficulty is that if they are pub- 
lished primarily for the experts I don’t 
see how we can expect the publishers 
to completely alter their practices in 
order to make them useful to our non- 
expert or our non-specialist users. Per- 
sonally, I think that the man who is 
not a tax expert who has a tax prob- 
lem just simply has to be faced with 
the fact that he has to learn his way, 
and it means learning how to use the 
services or anything else. If he wants 
to answer a tax question and he does 
not use the services he would have to 
learn how to use tax material in other 
publications. 

Mr. Fiorpatisi: May I go back to my 
original question: To what extent do 
you put the material in the service 
itself which would tell the lawyer how 
to use the material in that particular 
service? 
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Miss BLENDER: Every one of our Re- 
porters, and I think every one of Pren- 
tice-Hall’s has a section on how to use, 
or something or other which describes 
the subject, content and so on, and I 
think without any deviation they are 
in there. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: My point arose be- 
cause I thought I knew how to use 
Federal Tax Services, and I thought 
I know how to use Prentice-Hall in 
particular. That is one I have worked 
with I would say for the last eight 
years. The Federal Tax Service man of 
Prentice-Hall came up to the Law Li- 
brary Association of Greater New York 
and gave us a very nice talk on how 
to use the Federal Tax Service, and 
I think that just about everyone in 
the room (and there was a very large 
group of law librarians in that room) 
learned how to use the Federal Tax 
Service from that talk. The talk was 
demonstrated with slides and he was 
a very pleasant lecturer, but I never 
saw any material of that type in the 
Prentice-Hall Federal Tax Service. 

WituiaM B. STERN (Foreign Law Li- 
brary, Los Angeles County Law 
Library): If you want to look up a 
subject in a certain field you have to 
learn something about the field first. 
I have been dealing with loose-leaf 
services published in different coun- 
tries and I can tell you that the Amer- 
ican loose-leaf services are certainly 
much easier to use than those, let’s 
say, of Great Britain, of Mexico, Ger- 
many, etc. The point is that you have 
to be a specialist in a subject first in 
order to find a specialist’s point. You 
can’t expect to find a shortcut if you 
do not know anything about the sub- 
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ject and bingo, you find the point! You 
can’t expect that. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: That is all very well 
and good, but what are you going to 
tell the lawyer who comes in with a 
problem on taxation? 

Mr. STERN: You do not tell him to 
look at a loose-leaf service. You tell 
him to look at the textbook first. 

Mr. Roatre: May I speak again? I 
do not believe our library renders an 
inferior service to any other library 
consistent with our staff and our ca- 
pacity, but I do not see any reason at 
all for feeling the slightest embarass- 
ment in telling a lawyer that he has 
to have the necessary background to 
practice, and if he does not have it 
there is no easy answer. 

Mr. McNass: I think Mr. Fiordalisi 
is barking up the wrong tree. It takes 
me about twenty minutes, usually, to 
get over to the average lawyer the de- 
tails about how the tax court operates, 
and particularly with the memo re- 
porting and how to find memo deci- 
sions alone, and when you find day 
after day that they come up and ask 
you “What kind of thing is this?” and 
they show you a C. B. Citation, you 
realize that there is not any easy an- 
swer to your question. Even people 
working with it who are fairly expert, 
the first time they hit that they haven't 
any idea what it is. 

Mr. Dasacu: If the loose-leaf service 
fails to give you a citation where that 
can be found it has failed. It is a mat- 
ter of perfecting the loose-leaf services 
as Dorothea has said. 

Mr. McNass: We are in agreement 
on that point, but on the basic point 
that he is talking about when it takes 
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you fifteen to twenty minutes to ex- 
plain how a tax court operates and 
how you find memo decisions, you are 
not going to get any two-page explana- 
tion in a tax service on how to put 
that together. 

Mr. DasacH: Again partly in re- 
sponse to that, if you compare the 
indexes and coverage and treatment of 
Merten’s Federal Income Tax set with 
the loose-leaf set you will be amazed 
at how much easier it is to use the 
textbook than it is to use the loose-leaf 
service. Why is that? The answer, I 
think again, is in the loose-leaf services 
to organize their material properly 
and in accordance with the expected 
organization that lawyers and business- 
men and accountaints have grown up 
to. 

Mr. McNass: You are saying that 
Merten’s is easier to use, it ought to 
be used more. We put Merten’s text- 
books right next to our Federal Tax 
Services, right on the same set of 
shelves and as close to them as we can 
get them, and you can use Merten’s 
any time you want to, and almost any 
volume, and people sit there and fight 
over the Federal tax rules. 

VERNON M. SmitH (University of 
California Law Library, Berkeley) : 
Mr. Chairman, my understanding is 
that loose-leaf publishers should follow 
the line of simplicity a little more at- 
tentively rather than what we some- 
times suspect as pursuing the philoso- 
phy of specification. I would like to 
take Mr. Roalfe’s statements and push 
them a little bit farther. I take it from 
him that he is not required, as some 
people here are and as I am, to hold 
the hands of the lawyers who have not 
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kept up with the advance in the tools 
of their trade. I think that in respect 
to that group you probably have a 
small proportion who are willing to 
try to learn and the large majority of 
them you will continue to have to 
spoon-feed. 

That leads me to an opportunity to 
ride my particular hobby and it is 
the whole problem of teaching the use 
of the loose-leaf services, and that goes 
back to the law schools. I think it is 
one of the jobs of the law librarian, not 
particularly to teach the use of the 
loose-leaf services but to obtain so far 
as possible in the law school curricu- 
lum the teaching of the particular skill 
in using the particular loose-leaf serv- 
ices in the specialized courses, whether 
it be Insurance, Taxation, Administra- 
tive Law, and so on; to urge and give 
assistance to the faculty specialist in 
those courses in setting problems that 
are appropriate and to teach in those 
courses the use of the specialized tools. 
It can be done; it is done in many 
schools. I think that is one of the jobs 
that the law librarian in law schools 
has: to aid in sponsoring such teaching 
so that the younger men coming out 
are familiar with the techniques, difh- 
cult though they may be and as much 
as they need to be improved, but at 
least have a fairly substantial idea of 
the use of the loose-leaf services so that 
we can hope through that method of 
having a substantial number of our 
crop each year reasonably well trained 
in the use of those services. 

Moperator D1 Canto: I want to ad- 
dress our President, Miss Newman, in 
view of the fact that we have only 
answered two full questions—we have 
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run into a hornet’s nest tonight—and 
the lateness of the hour, whether she 
feels that we should continue. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Mr. Di Canio, 
you made a wonderful presiding ofh- 
cer. We have all been very much in- 
formed and inspired by these talks 
this evening, but it is almost ten-fifteen 
and we have to be ready for the trip 
to Victoria at eight-fifteen tomorrow 
morning. Perhaps we should postpone 
further discussion unless someone 
wishes to make further remarks at this 
time. 

Mr. McNass: I do. I came here to 
bury Caesar and I found myself prais- 
ing him. (Laughter) 

Mr. Marke: I believe this feeling of 
frustration that exists here tonight on 
both sides is really a reflection of the 
frustration that actually exists today 
in the field of law as far as these so- 
called specialists are concerned. Law- 
yers realize today that they are not 
specialists unless they actually sit down 
and study the books that they should 
have studied in law school, many of 
them. A new field of law has actually 
arisen during the last ten years or so, 
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at least during the New Deal period. 
They are flocking back to law school. 
At New York University there are 700 
lawyers studying Labor and Taxation, 
learning to use those loose-leaf services. 
We don’t have too much trouble at 
the law library with these men. They 
know how to use these tax services. 
They know there are difficulties in- 
volved, but professors are actually 
showing them how to use those books. 
I think the only solution will be edu- 
cation. We are not going to be able to 
improve those complicated subjects 
too well because we are indicating at 
present the frustration that exists all 
the way around. (Applause) 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: My next suggestion 
was going to be, could the introduc- 
tory material in these services be im- 
proved? 

Moperator Di Canto: I think we 
will postpone the remainder of the 
discussion, or take the suggestion of 
having a future committee continue 
this work. 

(Whereupon the meeting adjourned 
at 10:15 o'clock p. m.) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
July 26, 1950 


The session was called to order at 
10:25 o'clock a. m. by President 
Newman. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I think we will 
not wait for the fishermen because I 
understand it is quite likely they will 
not return until noon, so we will pro- 
ceed. 


I want to say first, so I will not forget 
it at the end of the session, that Gilson 
Glasier has very kindly brought the 
picture of that 1908 Annual Meeting 
which I believe you will find of inter- 
est. Also, Mr. Mercer Daniel has 
brought his album of pictures taken 
at annual meetings since 1935. In some 
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cases the people are unidentified, so 
if you recognize any of them and will 
put the name down I know he will 
appreciate it very much. 

I am going to call first for the re- 
port of the Committee on Codéperation 
with the Library of Congress; Mr. 
William R. Roalfe, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


CHAIRMAN WILLIAM R. ROALFE: 
Miss Newman, as I think most of you 
know, the Committee on Coéperation 
with the Library of Congress during 
the year preceding the year that is now 
coming to a close was quite active, 
that we met with a parallel committee 
consisting of members of the staff of 
the Library of Congress and that quite 
a little preliminary work was done on 
the development of Class K in the 
Library of Congress classification. Un- 
fortunately, during the past year it 
has not been possible for work to pro- 
ceed on this scheme, at least beyond 
such efforts as may have been partici- 
pated in by members of the Library of 
Congress staff itself; consequently it is 
necessary to report that this Commit- 
tee has been altogether inactive, al- 
though the members have been ready 
and willing to co6perate and we have 
made that fact known to the staff of 
the Library of Congress. 

I am quite certain that on the basis 
of the very cordial working relation- 
ship that was established during the 
preceding year it is altogether advis- 
able that this Committee be continued 
so that if an opportunity arises during 
the coming year we may coéperate 


with the Library of Congress. Ac 
cordingly, I would like to move that 
the Committee be continued. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Stern and upon vote was declared 
carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: 
very much, Bob. 

Mr. RoAtre: Miss Newman, may I 
present a very closely related matter 
at this time? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Yes, indeed. 

Mr. RoA.rFe: It is my recollection 
that the record does not show any 
specific endorsement by this group of 
the development of Class K. I think, 
however, that the discussion that took 
place last year indicated quite clearly 
that by and large our membership 
did feel that it was quite a step for- 
ward, not only because the develop- 
ment of this class would be a con- 
structive step in the development of 
the Law Library of Congress, but also 
because most of us felt that, whether 
or not the classification worked out 
would be useful to us in toto, in any 
library, or even in substantial part 
in a considerable number of libraries, 
it would at the very least be a very 
important contribution in this field. 

For this reason, although I have 
not had an opportunity to confer with 
the members of my Committee and 
therefore cannot speak for the Com- 
mittee, I would like individually to 
make the motion that the American 
Association of Law Libraries urge the 
prompt development of Class K in the 
Library of Congress classification, not 
only because of its importance to the 
Law Library of Congress but because 
it would be a valuable contribution 


Thank you 
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to the entire field of law library service. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: I will second that 
motion. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: 
heard the motion which 
seconded. Is there any discussion? 

WERNER B. Extuincer (Library of 
Congress): By way of explanation I 
would like to state that the Library 
of Congress in its budget estimates for 
the fiscal year 1950 asked for eleven 
positions in connection with the in- 
tended preparation of Class K. None 
of the positions requested was granted, 
to my knowledge. 

(There being no further discussion 
or comment, upon proper vote the 
motion was declared carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I will now call 
for the report of the Committee on 
Coéperation with the American Li- 
brary Association; Miss Jean Ashman, 
our President-elect, Chairman. 

(Miss Ashman prefaced the reading 
of her report with the following com- 
ment: This Committee also has been 
inactive due largely to the fault of the 
Chairman and in part to the fact that 
the American Library Association is 
in the process of reorganization and 
quite busy with its own affairs. Indi- 
vidual members have codperated when 
requested.) 


You have 
has been 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Committee on Codperation 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion expressed to the President of that 
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Association, Mr. Milton E. Lord, and 
to the Executive Secretary, Mr. John 
Mackenzie Cory, the desire of this As- 
sociation to codperate with their or- 
ganization. No need for such coépera- 
tion was indicated to the committee. 

Your chairman represented the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
at the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association Council January 26, 
28 and 29. Much of the discussion 
concerned the proposed reorganization 
of the American Library Association, 
comprising the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee Report, Part II. The recom- 
mendations made by that Committee 
appear in the A. L. A. Bulletin for 
January, 1949, on pages 17-43. Part 
I of the report, which dealt with the 
management of A. L. A. Headquarters, 
was discussed at an earlier meeting. 
The various sections were either ap- 
proved or accepted for the considera- 
tion of the Executive Board. 

The action taken on the recom- 
mendations in Part II of the report 
did not result in any changes which 
substantially affect the interests of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies. However, a summary of the results 
may be appropriate in this report. 

Recommendations (18-31, 50 and 
77) which were referred to special 
committees concerned geographic or- 
ganization, membership (no change in 
policy was suggested) and _institu- 
tional dues. 

The recommendations which were 
adopted (55, 59, 62, 63, 76, 79 and, 
with modifications, 53 and 64) set out 
the duties of the Executive Board, 
the Executive Secretary and the Coun- 
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cil. One reiterates the interest of the 
A. L. A. in international library pro- 
grams. One makes the Executive Board 
a committee of the Council elected by 
the Council from its membership. The 
Council is instructed to consider the 
feasibility of establishing special com- 
mittees of its members to deal with 
specific assignments. These committees 
are authorized to appoint as advisors 
additional members from the Associa- 
tion at large. In accepting grants or 
undertaking new projects, the Council 
is to determine whether adidtional re- 
sponsibilities are involved on the part 
of the A. L. A. and the ability of the 
A. L. A. to assume continuing 
responsibilities. 

Recommendations (65-69 and 78) 
referred to the Executive Board and 
the Executive Secretary for study and 
decision cover the proposal to move 
the Headquarters to Washington, pub- 
lications, placement service, functions 
of the library at Headquarters and 
services to be rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Membership Organization 
and Information. The tenure of staff 
members at Headquarters is to be de- 
termined by individual merit and by 
the needs of the Association. The 
Council is to consider the possibility 
of completing more short term proj- 
ects at Headquarters, staffed by indi- 
viduals brought in to work on specific 
projects for definite periods of time. 

The Recommendations which were 
tabled (32-49, 51-52, 54, 56-58, 60-61, 
70-75, 80) appeared to be those most 
directly connected with the future rela- 
tions of the two Associations. They in- 
cluded the provisions for Functional 
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Departments and the Federated Associ- 
ations, as well as a section providing 
that other organizations interested in 
the objectives of the A. L. A. should 
be admitted as institutional members 
but should not automatically be given 
representation on the Council. Since 
action on these controversial matters 
has been indefinitely postponed, there 
is no need for this Committee to sub- 
mit a recommendation. 

The 1950 Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association was 
held at Cleveland, July 16 to 22. This 
Association was represented at the 
Council meeting by Mr. Dennis A. 
Dooley, State Librarian of Massachu- 
setts. 

Eunice W. Berson. United States 
Court of Appeals, Ist Circuit Li- 
brary, Post Office Building, Boston 
9, Massachusetts 

RutH Corry, University of North 
Carolina School of Law Library, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mary E. Cox, Union University, Al- 
bany Law School Library, New Scot- 
land Avenue, Albany 3, New York 

Frances S. HENKE, St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity School of Law Library, San 
Antonio, Texas 

WituraM B. Jerrrey, JR., Drake Uni- 
versity Law School Library, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa. 

FLORENCE R. McMaster, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Law, Indianapolis 
Division, 102 West Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

JosePHine W. SmitH, Minnesota State 
Library, State Capitol, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota 

Jean AsHMAN, Railroad Retirement 
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Board, 844 North Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois—Chairman 


A. L. A. JOINT COMMITTE ON 
LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER 


The Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career meets at Mid-Winter 
conferences and at biennial confer- 
ences of the A. L. A. and does its work 
through a Steering Committee and a 
series of subcommittees. 

Chairman elected on January 27, 
1950 is Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, of 
Louisiana State University Library 
School and Secretary is Miss Marguer- 
ita Giezentanner of Field Enterprises, 
Inc. of Chicago. 

The Steering Committee is study- 
ing the results of a survey of librarians 
needed in the Washington, D. C. area, 
with a view to organizing a survey on 
a national scale. 

A subcommittee to work with the 
National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation had a display of recruiting ma- 
terials at the March 1950 conference 
of the N. V. G. A. in Atlantic City. 

The Subcommittee on Publications 
is working on a pamphlet to be put 
into final form by a professional writer 
and has secured the publication of a 
revised pamphlet on librarianship in 
the Vocational Guidance Monographs. 

A subcommittee to publicize schol- 
arships is planning an article in a vo- 
cational magazine. 

The Joint Committee feels that its 
program should be reassessed and a 
program to push good public relations 
should be stressed. 

The activities of this committee are 
directed mainly toward high school 
and college students and no considera- 
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tion has been given so far to drawing 
persons away from over-crowded pro- 
fessions into the library field. 

The law librarian has an opportu- 
nity to do recruiting on a limited scale 
in his personal contacts with students 
and with his student assistants or 
pages. He can coéperate with courses 
on vocational study by giving talks on 
his profession and by holding open 
house to groups visiting various types 
of libraries. The law school librarian 
who conducts a course on legal re- 
search can make an occasion to put in 
a word for his profession. 

If each individual librarian will 
keep in mind that he is a member of 
the recruiting team, opportunities may 
arise in unexpected places to encour- 
age suitable persons to give our pro- 
fession consideration. He may also dis- 
cover that some of the activities he has 
taken for granted are among those 
termed recruiting. 

N. MAuRINE BRUNNER 
A. A. L. L. Representative 


REPORT TO THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE WITH THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION ON 
DOCUMENTATION 

On February 8, 1950, I wrote to 
the American Library Association 
Headquarters asking for instructions 
concerning the committee work of the 
Joint Committee on Documentation. 
About a week later Mr. J. M. Cory, 
Executive Secretary, wrote me as fol- 
lows: 


The status and functions of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Documentation are being reviewed 
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by the ALA Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees. Your 8 February letter, therefore, is 
being referred to Mr. Milton E. Lord of the 
Boston Public Library, Chairman of that 
Committee. 

As to the personnel of the Committee, the 
ALA representatives are being appointed but 
acceptances have not yet been received. As 
soon as the Committee is complete, we will 
notify you as to the membership. It is my 
understanding that the chairman of the Joint 
Committee is elected by the members. 


No further word has been received 
from them to date, so I regretfully say 
that I have no report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LuciLe ELLIoTT 


Miss AsHMAN (continuing): I feel 
that this Committee also should be 
continued. There may be matters of in- 
terest for which a Committee should 
be available to represent our Associa- 
tion. I would like to move that the 
Committee on Codperation with the 
American Library Association be con- 
tinued. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Ellinger and there being no discus- 
sion was voted upon and declared 
carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Is Mr. Dooley 
present? Perhaps later in the day he 
might wish to make some report of 
the A. L. A. meeting in Cleveland 
which he attended as our representa- 
tive. 

I will now call for the report of 
the Committee on Codperation with 
Latin-American Law Libraries: Chair- 
man William B. Stern, Foreign Law 
Librarian, Los Angeles County Law 
Library. 

(Mr. Stern presented the highlights 
of the report of the Committee on 
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Coéperation with Latin American 
Law Libraries, the full text ef which 
follows:) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
WITH LATIN AMERICAN LAW 
LIBRARIES 


American law libraries have found 
it necessary to increase their holdings 
in foreign law considerably in order 
to keep in step with the legal prob- 
lems which the expansion of the global 
interests of the United States has 
brought about. American world inter- 
ests are not only political and eco- 
nomic in character. More and more we 
have come to the realization that the 
maintenance of peace requires us to 
alert intellectual forces which stand 
for the preservation of present values 
and for their continued development. 

In this process, law libraries play 
their small, though significant, part. In 
almost all regions of the United States 
we now have law librarians from 
whom services in the field of foreign 
law are demanded. Coéperation with 
Latin American law libraries is con- 
ducted mostly on an individual level. 
There are numerous exchanges from 
library to library, but Association 
sponsored activities are not suitable at 
this time for two reasons; our own ex- 
change facilities suffer from the pres- 
ent high cost of wages and salaries, 
and, as a rule, Latin American law 
libraries are not sufficiently organized 
in order to participate in a well- 
planned exchange. 

At the request of the President of 
the Association, this Committee col- 
lected data on Latin American Su- 
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preme Court libraries. Practically all 
Latin American Supreme Courts have 
libraries; they vary in size from 1,450 
to 25,000 volumes. Most of these li- 
braries have either no, or only a few, 
books on North American law. A com- 
plete set of the United States Supreme 
Court Reports is found in only one of 
these libraries; the statutes of Congress 
are available in complete form to the 
patrons of only two libraries. There 
are a few North American textbooks 
in five of these libraries, and general 
North American reference books are 
found in only two of them. 

In order to acquaint Latin Ameri- 
can law librarians and their patrons 
with North American law, the Com- 
mittee felt that the distribution of 
North American bibliographical liter- 
ature in Latin America is desirable. 
For this reason, it was a great satis- 
faction to receive a promise from Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, the Librarian of 
Congress, that North American law 
books would be listed in the U. S. 
Quarterly Book List which is pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress and 
sent to foreign libraries. It was equally 
satisfying to receive a promise from 
the United States Department of State 
that at least one copy of the Law Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL will be made available 
to the American Ambassador in every 
Latin American country for distribu- 
tion to a law library in that particular 
country. This promise has already 
been followed by the placing of twenty 
subscriptions to the Law Liprary 
JourNAL on the part of the Depart- 
ment of State in addition to two prior 
subscriptions. 

For the reason that the Association 
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has no other committee dealing with 
foreign law matters, the Committee 
took it upon itself to communicate 
with the secretaries of the several inter- 
national law conferences which are 
scheduled to be held in Europe this 
summer, with the request to make the 
papers submitted to these conferences 
available to American law libraries. As 
a result of these negotiations, the pa- 
pers submitted to the International 
Bar Association are available to Amer- 
ican libraries in mimeographed form 
for $25.00 per year. Professor Hessel E. 
Yntema of the University of Michigan, 
who is in charge of the American sec- 
tion of the Third International Con- 
gress of Comparative law, has offered 
his good services to take up the matter 
of publication of papers submitted to 
the Congress and their distribution to 
libraries with the Secretary and, if nec- 
essary, on the floor of the Congress. 

Mrs. Rosalind G. Bates, President of 
the International Women Lawyers As- 
sociation, has agreed to furnish select- 
ed libraries with mimeographed copies 
of papers submitted to the convention 
of the Association. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that 
the results of the work of the Commit- 
tee during the last year justify the 
continuation of the Committee. 

June 15, 1956 
WiLuiaM B. STERN, Chairman 
WERNER B. ELLINGER 
HELEN HARGRAVE 
ARIE POLDERVAART 
Kurt SCHWERIN 

Committee on Codéperation with 
Latin American Law Libraries 
American Association of Law Libraries 
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Mr. STERN (continuing): During 
the last year the American Foreign 
Law Association has increased its mem- 
bership and its activities very consid- 
erably and it is my feeling that this 
Association should have a committee 
which if called upon could coéperate 
with the American Foreign Law Asso- 
ciation. It may turn out that the Presi- 
dent of this Association or the Execu- 
tive Board may feel that this Commit- 
tee should take upon itself new tasks 
in the field of bibliography, or in re- 
gard to needs which may arise from 
time to time. It would seem to me 
that because of the changed world con- 
ditions and increased interest in for- 
eign affairs there should be a commit- 
tee which if necessary would be avail- 
able to handle foreign law matters. 

I, therefore, would like to move the 
continuance of this Committee and I 
make the suggestion that the Commit- 
tee be renamed the Committee on 
Foreign Law. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Drummond and there being no discus- 
sion was voted upon and declared 
carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The Commit- 
tee will be continued under the name 
of Committee on Foreign Law. 

I am personally very much indebted 
to Mr. Stern and his Committee for 
the survey which they made of the 
Supreme Court libraries in South 
America. I think there may be some 
fruitful results later on that we can- 
not announce at this time. 

Mr. ELLINGER: May I be allowed to 
make one remark on the Supreme 
Court libraries and the sending of 
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U. S. Supreme Court reports down 
there? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Yes. 

Mr. ELuincer: I saw a number of 
those Supreme Court libraries last 
summer and they gave the impression 
that the Supreme Court libraries in 
Latin America are about the least im- 
portant of all law libraries. They con- 
sist of from 200 to 2,000 volumes, many 
of them in no way organized, many of 
them not organized in the sense of 
what we call organization of a law 
library, and they are accessible to the 
general public, although the general 
public does not know about them and 
consequently makes no use of them. 

I think that to send U. S. Supreme 
Court reports down to those Supreme 
Court libraries is rather unrealistic be- 
cause I don’t think any use would ever 
be made of them. They could not be 
understood because of the difference in 
the system of law, because to read a 
Supreme Court report would be based 
upon the knowledge of the system of 
North American law; consequently it 
would be more important to send text- 
books on North American law before 
we send any reports. 

The most important law libraries 
outside of the university faculty librar- 
ies are, I believe, the congressional 
libraries, the legislative reference li- 
braries. Many of them are excellent 
organizations; they are large and com- 
prehensive. They are the only ones in 
which I saw any North American law 
publications represented, although 
they are usually filed away on a top 
shelf. Besides them, of course univer- 
sity libraries which concern themselves 
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with, in this case, Latin American law, 
might be the ones where any American 
material might be most fruitfully 
represented. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Ellinger. 

Mr. Stern, do you have any com- 
ment to make on that as a result of 
your survey? 

Mr. STERN: The survey was made 
through the codperation of the Ameri- 
can Embassies, and in most cases the 
Ambassadors themselves conducted the 
survey or took part. It turns out that 
there would seem to be a very large 
interest on the part of most Justices 
of these Latin American Supreme 
Courts in North American law, which, 
as a matter of fact, is evidenced by 
their having partial sets of the Su- 
preme Court Reports and of the Stat- 
utes of Congress. Some libraries, for 
instance, have Revised Statutes of the 
U. S. Congress; another one has the 
Law edition, Volumes | to 60; another 
library started to get the U. S. Su- 
preme Court Reports in 1947 and for 
some reason had to end in 49. 

The libraries vary in size from 1,200 
to 25,000 volumes. The Chief Justice 
of one library, for instance, stated that 
if possible the Court would like very 
much to obtain the Reports of our 
Supreme Court and the Statutes of our 
Congress. The Ambassadors have em- 
phasized the need in their letters. The 
letters are available if anybody wants 
to see them. 

There are, of course, different ap- 
proaches to supplying books of North 
American law to Latin America. Mr. 
Ellinger is quite correct that it is neces- 
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sary to supply books to faculty librar- 
ies and congressional libraries of these 
countries. As a matter of fact, most of 
these congressional libraries are sup- 
posed to have the U. S. Supreme Court 
Reports and the Statutes of Congress 
under exchange agreements concluded 
by the Department of State; however, 
in many countries these congressional 
libraries are not open to the public 
and that the books are not even avail- 
able to the courts, that there is no 
inter-library loan system, that the 
opening hours are only two or three 
hours a day; in other words, that the 
books actually do not serve the pur- 
pose intended. 

Of course there is also one problem 
of where can you get the money, where 
can you put the books? Doubtless it 
would be very important to get them 
into faculty libraries. We also have 
suggested to the State Department that 
we would like to discuss the problem 
with them, but all the State Depart- 
ment would do at this time was to 
place subscriptions to the Law Lr 
BRARY JOURNAL. The United States 
publications apparently are more easy 
to acquire, but the possession of text- 
books, of digests of collected law re- 
ports, etc. at this time unfortunately 
is out of the question. 

Mr. Exxincer: Perhaps I should add 
that my visit was limited to some South 
American countries. It did not include 
Mexico and Central America. 

Mrs. Huserta A. Prince (Law Di- 
vision, Army Library, Washington, 
D. C.): Madam Chairman, I should 
like to inquire of Mr. Stern at this 
time whether under the new designa- 
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tion of the Committee as Committee 
on Foreign Law it is contemplated 
somehow to include other foreign 
countries, or whether it will still be 
inclined largely to South America. 

Mr. Srern: I would feel that the 
scope and activities of this Committee 
would depend very much upon what 
the President of the Association and 
the Executive Board would decide we 
are permitted to do; for instance, as 
President Newman did here. I would 
say, however, that I feel that under 
present conditions the primary inter- 
est which we had in Latin American 
law was somewhat vague. It is neces- 
sary for us, let’s say, to collect the 
democratic forces from all over the 
world and we have to have an interest 
not only in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries in a political way but also in 
their legal conditions. So I therefore 
would feel that it would be too nar- 
row for this Committee to be only 
concerned with Latin American law. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Is there any 
further discussion? If not, I will now 
call for the report of the Committee 
on Civil Service Positions: Chairman 
Huberta Prince Law Librarian, De- 
partment of the Army. 

(Mrs. Prince read the report of the 
Committee on Classification of Civil 
Service Positions.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON CLASSIFICATION OF CIVIL 
SERVICE POSITIONS 


The special Committee on Position 
Classification of Civil Service Positions 
has little definite progress to report. 
Exploratory meetings and exchange of 
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views with various officials of the Civil 
Service Commission have resulted in 
verbal agreement with some of the 
points involved in the position taken 
by the American Association of Law 
Libraries, together with an apparent 
realization of existing inequalities and 
inconsistencies in the present system of 
job qualification and grading. No defi- 
nite commitments as to adoption of 
measures tending to rectify such in- 
equalities have as yet been secured on 
the policy level. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
been under microscopic inspection 
since publication of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s Report recommending cer- 
tain drastic changes in some of its most 
time-honored procedures. The feeling 
seems to be that at such time as the 
inevitable basic reorganization or re- 
evaluation of function takes concrete 
form, the problems which our Com- 
mittee has presented will receive un- 
derstanding consideration. There ap- 
pears to be little disposition to cor- 
rect inconsistencies or to adopt new 
policies piecemeal. 

The favorable reception tendered 
the informal representations of the 
Committee, however, leaves the door 
open for further negotiations at such 
time and in such manner as will con- 
form to the policy changes now pend- 
ing, which will govern the operation of 
the Commission. 

MINNIE WIENER 

LittiAN McLaurin 

ELEANOR STEWART 

Huserta A. Prince, Chairman 

Mrs. Prince (continuing): Madam 
President, I would like to move that 
this Committee be continued. I think 
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that in the years to come, perhaps the 
very next year, we will have some 
fruitful results from our preliminary 
efforts. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Daniel and there being no discussion 
was voted on and declared carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: In the absence 
of Miss Evelyn DeWitt, I will call 
upon Mr. Harold J. Bowen to read the 
report of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

(Mr. Bowen, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Codperation with the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, read the report.) 


REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
WITH THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


A resolution was passed by the Exec- 
utive Board at its meeting in New 
York in June, 1948, instructing the 
Committee on Coéperation with the 
American Bar Association to “explore 
ways in which the bibliographical 
problem and the distribution prob- 
lem of the American Bar Association 
publications may be satisfied.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Board 
in Chicago on December 28, 1949, 
Dorothea Blender, a member of the 
American Bar Association Committee 
on Publications spoke to those present 
of the distribution of all the publica- 
tions of the American Bar Association, 
exclusive of its Journal, on a subscrip- 
tion basis. 

At the present time the problem 
of the issuance of bar publications has 
at least two facets: (1) There is no 
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adequate list available as to what these 
publications are and (2) There is no 
uniform practice of reporting addi- 
tions—no check list. 

Proposed remedies are: (1) That a 
list of publications be placed regularly 
in the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal. This would insure monthly listing 
rather than quarterly listing in the 
Law Lisrary JOURNAL. (2) That any 
other medium available be used to in- 
sure widespread coverage, i. e. investi- 
gate possible listing in the advance 
sheets of the National Reporter Sys- 
tem. 

The present system of distribution 
varies according to the type of law 
library. Many bar associations and law 
school libraries subscribe to all section 
reports at a cost of $33.00 plus a $12.00 
membership fee to secure the Journal. 
Private law libraries depend largely 
upon the dues-paying members of the 
firm to supply certain section series. 
All libraries may not necessarily want 
all reports and documents. The efforts 
of this committee should be directed 
toward perfecting a method whereby 
subscribing libraries may be certain to 
receive all wanted reports and docu- 
ments, whether printed or mimeo- 
graphed. 

The proposal is that law libraries 
subscribe: (1) to the entire series at a 
fair price, (2) to any or all of the sec- 
tion reports and (3) that a check list 
be printed which would enable li- 
braries to order separate items. 

It is proposed that a brief question- 
naire should be sent to the entire mem- 
bership of AALL asking for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the price each 
would be willing to pay for certain 
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service—$15.00, $20, $25, etc. It is sug- 
gested that some discussion be had at 
the convention on this matter of fair 
price, so that the committee may have 
an idea of the floor and the ceiling. 
The probable overall increase in reve- 
nue to ABA on the basis of added sub- 
scribers, should be taken into consider- 
ation. The committee will then be in 
a better position to formulate a ques- 
tionnaire. 

In view of the present status of the 
work and the need for a reply to the 
American Bar Association Committee 
before its September, 1950 meeting, it 
is recommended that the Committee 
be permitted to continue preliminary 
investigations until such time as the 
succeeding Committee be appointed; 
that the matter be discussed at the an- 
nual meeting; that the membership be 
polled by mail in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire and that the results of such 
poll be submitted to the Executive 
Board of AALL and to the American 
Bar Association Committee on Publi- 
cations in time for consideration at its 
September, 1950 meeting, and that the 
results be published in the Law Lr 
BRARY JOURNAL. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EveLtyn G. DeWitt, Chairman 
Harowp J. BowEN 

FRANCIS X. DWYER 

CuHarces A. McNass 

Howarop L. STEBBINS 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Bowen. 

Is there any discussion concerning 
the matter of a fair price for this sub- 
scription? It is extremely important 
to all of us because it is so very difficult 
to be sure that you have in your li- 
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brary all of these section and commit- 
tee reports of the A.B.A. 

Mr. McNass: I happen to be on the 
Committee. I talked to Miss Blender 
the other day about the prices and she 
said we could practically delete from 
our consideration the $15 price be- 
cause she was very certain that the 
A.B.A. could not undertake the proj- 
ect for less than $20 and it might run 
more, but the $20 would be practically 
a minimum base price. 

I think there are almost enough 
people here that we might get the 
Committee’s views and an expression 
of opinion of the people who are here 
as to whether or not they either would 
be interested or would be willing to 
pay such a subscription price to get 
this material, the reason being that 
this is the middle of July and the 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion is in September. It is very doubt- 
ful if we could get a questionnaire out 
and back and discussed by our own 
Executive Board in time for any action 
by the American Bar Association. If 
we miss it, it means that we will not be 
able to do anything about it until ap- 
proximately next June. Would it be 
possible to indicate how many people 
here would be interested in the publi- 
cations of the American Bar Associa- 
tion? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We can take a 
show of hands as to how many would 
be interested in the proposition. May 
we have a show of hands? (The re- 
sponse was almost unanimous.) I 
think almost everybody is interested. 

Mr. McNass: The problem now is 
that you not only cannot get every- 
thing but you cannot find what every- 
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thing consists of. This would be an 
added service in that direction. How 
many would be willing to pay $20 if 
necessary to get that material? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Hands up! It 
is almost unanimous. 

Mr. McNass: How many would go 
to $25? (A number of hands were 
raised.) 

If it is necessary, is there anyone 
here who would not pay $30? I am 
Scotch and I dicker down to the last 
nickel even if it is my own nickel. I 
would not want to go much higher 
than that. (Several hands were raised.) 
All right, that ought to give us a basis 
on which to do some negotiating. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I believe it 
could very well be reported that on a 
show of hands it was unanimous that 
the subscriptions be set up and that 
the majority would be willing to pay 
as high as $25. 

Mr. McNass: And that the Com- 
mittee be instructed to negotiate fur- 
ther with the American Bar Associa- 
tion that they be set up? I would like 
to put that in the form of a motion so 
we would have some authority to go 
ahead and make a tentative deal with 
the American Bar Association. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: You move, 
then, that we authorize the Committee 
to tell the proper officials of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association that members of 
this group are unanimously interested 
and are willing to pay a fair price. 

Mr. Marke: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Is there any 
further discussion? 

Mr. Grasier: I wonder if the Ameri- 
can Bar Association would be willing 
to furnish a check list of past reports 
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that are available. I think we have 
missed a lot of them in our library and 
we would like to get them. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Could you an- 
swer that, Mr. McNabb? 

Mr. McNass: I can only answer 
that by saying that I would be willing 
to undertake to see if I can press them 
into doing it. The present editor of 
the American Bar Journal is a mem- 
ber of our association and I might be 
able to wield a little influence with 
him. I think I can talk him into pub- 
lishing a list in their Journal. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: That would be 
very helpful, Mr. McNabb. 

Mr. Marke: I had occasion to talk 
to Mrs. Olive Ricker, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Bar Association, 
in reference to this very point and she 
indicated that there is no list of pub- 
lications that has been published by 
the organization; as a matter of fact, 
it is doubtful whether anyone there 
knows exactly what is published and 
it would be quite a project for the 
American Bar Association to draw up 
such a check list. Also it would involve 
quite a bit of money so far as they are 
concerned, though she is seriously con- 
sidering it. She has a publications com- 
mittee working on it but they have not 
gone too far with it. I told her of the 
desirability of such a check list. She 
agrees that it is very desirable. It is 
nothing that we are going to get free; 
I think we are going to have to pay 
for it. She said probably she would get 
in touch with the organization. Possi- 
bly there should be an indication on 
our part of the desirability of this 
check list to give them to understand 
that we are willing to back it, perhaps 
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even financially, in drawing up this 
list. I understand it involves quite a 
lot of money. 

Mr. McNass: I doubt very much 
whether you could get that in a hur- 
ry, but I feel pretty certain that I 
could talk them into publishing cur- 
rent checklists. 

Mr. Marke: They are actually to 
the point where they are publishing 
lists published years ago and did not 
realize it. 

Mr. McNass: That is because the 
American Bar Association’s sections 
are located wherever the chairman of 
the section happens to be, and if he 
is down in Denver, New Orleans or in 
Chicago, that is where the publication 
is, and particularly the section reports 
will come with imprints from Seattle, 
Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
everywhere in the country. I live about 
nine or ten blocks from the American 
Bar Association and their presidents 
are wandering in and out of my place 
all the time. I cannot find out any 
more than you people can. 

Mr. Marke: One added feature, the 
section has the money. 

Mr. McNass: I think the sections 
are almost as autonomous as they can 
be without getting away from the As- 
sociation, so it is not an easy job to 
make all of these people conform, or 
even to notify them. We cannot find 
out from the headquarters of the 
American Bar Association more than 
half of the information that we ask 
them for, and everyone expects us be- 
cause we are a Bar Association to have 
all of these materials. We cannot find 
out whether it is published. 
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I think this project is worth pushing 
and I am willing to push it for no 
other than a selfish reason, and being 
on the ground I am perfectly willing 
to do the leg work with regard to it. 

Mr. Marke: I feel that this project 
is definitely worthwhile. I feel that 
nothing will be done unless we actu- 
ally push it. If we indicate to the 
American Bar Association that we are 
even willing to do the work ourselves, 
if Mr. McNabb would be so kind; 
otherwise nothing will be done in this 
respect. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I am sure all 
of us would be very grateful to Mr. 
McNabb to do what needling he can in 
Chicago toward a possible publication 
of such a check list. 

Mr. McNass: Don't be too grateful. 
I like to do it. I just got a whispered 
suggestion here from Mr. Dwyer that 
did not reach the floor to the effect 
that if we could get all of the libraries 
that belong to the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries who are repre- 
sented here and some of the ones that 
aren’t to submit to Mrs. Ricker the 
check lists of the holdings that we 
have it might facilitate her work and 
she might be able to get it easier from 
us than from her own committees. 
That might be a feasible method of 
operation. 

Mr. RoAtFe: Miss Newman, this is 
just a minor point but it is a talking 
point: It is worth remembering when 
you are talking to the A.B.A. repre- 
sentatives that they are put to a tre- 
mendous amount of trouble now by 
receiving individual inquiries from all 
of us that would be eliminated if we 
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could count on systematic distribution. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: That is very 
true. 

Mr. DasBaGu: Perhaps another talk- 
ing point, Mr. McNabb, that if a col- 
umn is started in the A.B.A. Journal 
listing the current publications the 
chairmen who are scattered to the four 
winds (this was pointed out in an 
earlier convention) would be cowed 
into sending in what their committees 
have published and therefore the lists 
might turn out in due course of time 
to be rather complete. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I am sure all of 
this discussion will be very valuable to 
the new Chairman of the Committee. 
Is there any further discussion. If not, 
I will call upon Mrs. Bernita Davies to 
give the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Codéperation Between the 
AALL and the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools. 

(Chairman Bernita Davies, Law Li- 
brarian, University of Illinois, read the 
report of the Joint Committee on Co- 
operation Between the AALL and 
AALS.) 


REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE AALL AND AALS 


The committee has had two meet- 
ings during the past year—one at De- 
troit following the annual meeting of 
this association and one during the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Law Schools at Chicago in 
December. Much of the discussion at 
those meetings pertained to the Man- 
ual for Law Library Inspectors being 





prepared for the committee by Miss 
Helen Hargrave. The committee au- 
thorized the chairman to appoint a 
subcommittee to advise with Miss Har- 
grave regarding its final draft and Jean 
Ashman, as chairman, Breta Peterson 
and Ervin Pollack were chosen for 
that committee. I am pleased to report 
that the Manual is now completed and 
is being mimeographed at this time. 
Copies are promised by the first of 
August, at least. 

The committee at the request of 
President Newman accepted the re- 
sponsibility of collecting law school 
statistics none of which had been pub- 
lished for several years. A subcommit- 
tee composed of Marian Gallagher, 
chairman, Breta Peterson and Kate 
Wallach were appointed for that 
project. 

At the December meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools, 
the Round Table on Library Problems 
passed a resolution in favor of the ap- 
pointment of an AALS committee to 
work with the Joint Committee upon 
the study and possible revision of the 
Article of Association dealing with the 
library. Because the amount of work 
which such a study might entail could 
not be foreseen, the committee voted 
to delay new projects for the present. 
The committee recommended in the 
resolution has been appointed and the 
library Articles will be one of the 
topics for discussion at the meeting of 
the Joint Committee in July. 

In addition the committee has con- 
tinued to act as an advisory body on 
library problems submitted by the law 
school libraries. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN HARGRAVE 
Cyrit McDeRMotTT 
KaTE WALLACH 
MARIAN GALLAGHER 
ERVIN POLLACK 
ARTHUR C. PULLING 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE 
JEAN ASHMAN 
HARRIET FRENCH 
CLARA KILBOURN 
BRETA PETERSON 
BerniTA J. Davies, Chairman 

Mrs. Davies (continuing): One 
project is still on the fire, Mr. McDer- 
mott’s study in regard to the teaching 
of legal bibliography. I do not believe 
he is in the room, is he? He told me 
he might tell you something about 
that because I do not know too much 
about it as he reported to me only yes- 
terday; however, I understand that 
when you get home you will have in 
your mailbox another questionnaire. 
I think Mr. McDermott could make a 
better personal appeal than I to have 
you answer. I hope you will. It will 
help this Committee enormously if we 
find out what the librarians are doing 
in regard to the teaching of legal bib- 
liography. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
Mrs. Davies. 

Mrs. Gallagher, our very able Chair- 
man of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements, asked me to say that there 
is no report of the Sub-Committee on 
Law School Library Statistics at this 
time. The questionnaires were sent 
out; but the data has not yet been com- 
piled. The committee members were 
not appointed until about the first of 
January so of course they have had 
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only a half-year and should have a full 
year to complete their report. So I an- 
ticipate that we will have a report 
from them at our Midwinter Meeting 
in Chicago in December. 

I will at this time call on Mr. Fior- 
dalisi to give the report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws in the absence of the 
Chairman, H. Charles Hallam, Jr. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: Madam President, 
we have had mimeographed the report 
of the Committee because of the inclu- 
sion in the report of the proposed 
amendments to the By-Laws. We felt 
that having the proposed amendments 
incorporated in a printed form would 
enable the delegates present to give 
the amendments more careful consid- 
eration. Rather than read the report 
in its entirety at present, I would like 
to distribute these copies of the re- 
port, and then if it is agreeable to the 
membership we can consider the pro- 
posals individually. (The mimeo- 
graphed copies of the report were dis- 
tributed to the members.) 

Before proceeding with the report 
we must announce that the report has 
the approval of only four members of 
the Committee: Messrs. Vincent E. 
Fiordalisi, Gilson G. Glasier, Charles 
A. McNabb and H. Charles Hallam, 
Jr. Professor Coffey received his notice 
no doubt too late and was unable to 
contact the representative of the Com- 
mittee and I assume that at some time 
we will hear from Professor Coffey. 
Carrie E. Hunter, the only other mem- 
ber of the Committee, is ill and we felt 
that it would be inadvisable to request 
that she consider the report at this 
time. 
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I might also announce that no other 
member of the Committee has seen the 
mimeographed report and that in 
reading the report of the Committee in 
segments I will read from the original 
copy so that if there are any corrections 
they can be made immediately. 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 
AND BY-LAWS 


Your committee has submitted to 
the Executive Board an amendment to 
Article V, Section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion which is intended to spell out the 
automatic succession of the President- 
Elect to the presidency. That such suc- 
cession was to be automatic was clearly 
stated in the Constitution several years 
ago when the office of President-Elect 
was created, but the provision was lost 
in the course of subsequent amend- 
ment. Since then there has been con- 
fusion as to whether a candidate for 
President need be nominated and 
elected each year. It is hoped that our 
proposal will clarify this situation. 

Since this marks the first use of our 
new procedure for amending the Con- 
stitution, it may be useful to outline 
the steps leading to the adoption of an 
amendment. The Executive Board has 
formally proposed the amendment in 
accordance with Article VIII of the 
Constitution, and the Secretary has 
notified the voting members of the pro- 
posal 30 days prior to the annual meet- 
ing, where the proposed amendment 
will be presented for discussion. Vote 
will be by mail upon ballots sent out 
by the Secretary, either after publica- 


tion of the discussion in the Journal 
or, at the discretion of the Executive 
Board, the ballots being accompanied 
by a summary of the discussion. This 
procedure is specified by Article IV of 
the By-Laws. 

The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution is as follows:* 


Article V. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


Section 1. Officers. The officers shall 
consist of a president, a_president- 
elect, a secretary and a treasurer (, all 
of whom). The president-elect, the 
secretary and the treasurer shall be 
elected annually by the Association. 
The president-elect shall automatically 
become president after one year and 
shall so serve during the second year 
following his election. The president 
and president-elect shall serve without 
compensation, and the secretary and 
treasurer shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the executive board shall 
provide. 


Mr. Fiorpauisi: That is the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 
The matter I believe would be up for 
discussion at the present time if there 
is any discussion. 

Mr. Exuincer: Is the president-elect 
to serve as vice-president? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I might just 
briefly say by way of history that we 
formerly had a vice-president, we did 
not have this office of president-elect, 
and the intention of the committee at 
the time that office was inserted was 

* Throughout this report, in the text of 
proposed amendments, parentheses () are 


used to indicate proposed omissions, and 
italics to indicate proposed insertions. 
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that this person would automatically 
succeed to the presidency. 

Mr. ELLINGER: My question is, who 
serves in the case of disability of the 
president? The president-elect? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Exuincer: I wonder if it might 
not be editorially better perhaps to 
say “The officers shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president,” and then 
in parentheses “president-elect,” and 
then use the vice-president in all cases 
where we use president-elect, because 
president-elect only designates the 
position of the president-elect as in- 
coming president later on. If we use 
“vice-president” and “president-elect” 
in parentheses, I believe it would more 
clearly express the function during his 
office. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: I think we consid- 
ered that and we found that actually 
the president-elect was to serve in the 
capacity of president in the absence of 
the president. It was not an auxiliary 
function but a separate and distinct 
office and it was probably to maintain 
the continuity of the executive direc- 
tion more than anything else. 

Mr. Exuincer: If you prefer the 
name president-elect instead of vice- 
president, then perhaps we should in- 
sert just one sentence: ““The president- 
elect shall serve as vice-president.” 

Mr. DruMMonp: Excuse me! That is 
not necessary because Article VI of the 
Constitution provides for that. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Yes, I believe 
it is already quite clear. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: In defense of Mr. 
Moreland, we felt that this was not 
necessary. I think it is intended and 
the wording would carry it automati- 
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cally, but if it makes somebody feel 
better I am certainly not against it. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Hobart Coffey 
felt last year, and I did, that it was not 
clear as drafted and this was to spell 
it out and make it perfectly clear. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: May I point out 
that no vote is to be taken on the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 
It is merely the problem of recording 
the discussion here to enable all mem- 
bers to understand the proposed 
amendment when they vote on the bal- 
lots which will be distributed through 
the mail later on. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I hear no fur- 
ther discussion, Mr. Chairman. I think 
you might proceed to the By-Laws. 

(Mr. Fiordalisi continued reading 
the report of the committee.) 

Your committee presents for your 
consideration the following proposed 
amendments to the By-Laws: 


(A) By-Laws, Article I, Section 2 
(first paragraph). Dues, rights and 
privileges. The right of holding office 
shall be restricted to active members 
and the right of voting shall be re- 
stricted to active and life members. 
The transfer of an active or life mem- 
ber to sustaining membership shall not 
deprive the transferee of either the 
right to vote or, if otherwise eligible, 
of the right to hold office. 


Explanatory Note: This amendment is de- 
signed to preserve the rights of voting and 
office-holding to active and life members who 
may become sustaining members. 


Mr. DrumMMoNbD: Do you have a 
copy of the By-Laws here that sets up 
sustaining membership? It is my im- 
pression that it says that active mem- 
bers could become sustaining members 
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by paying more, which would auto- 

matically insure that right anyway. 
Mr. McNass: I have a copy of the 

By-Laws here, Section d; it says: 


Sustaining members. Any person in- 
terested in law libraries may be elected 
to sustaining membership by the exec- 
utive board and shall pay annual dues. 


Mr. DRuMMoND: But if a person is 
also an active member and then elect- 
ed a sustaining member he doesn’t lose 
the right to vote or to hold office. 

Mr. Fiorpa.isi: Here again our pur- 
pose was to spell out more clearly the 
rights entailed. 

Mr. DruMMoNnpD: What we tried to 
do was not to spell out things in too 
much detail because it is quite a bit to 
change and I think by interpretation 
it should be read in. 

Mr. McNass: As I understood from 
the discussion I had with Mr. Hallam, 
the reason for putting most of the pro- 
visions into the By-Laws was that they 
could be changed more easily than if 
they were in the Constitution, and the 
Constitution purposely left a great 
many of these details out, which 
was the specific reason that they be 
handled in the By-Laws; that By-Laws 
could be changed at the meeting, and 
they could be changed in accordance 
with changing conditions so that 
members and officers would not be 
hampered by having to use the an- 
tiquated form. I think the section was 
intended to be that way but it just 
wasn’t clear in the way they originally 
drafted it. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: This proposed 
amendment to the By-Laws is before 
the membership for voting at the pres- 


ent time. If there are any amendments 
to the proposed By-Law we will accept 
them now. 

Cyrit L. McDermott (Librarian, 
St. John’s University Law Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.): Point of informa- 
tion, Miss Chairman. Does this pre- 
clude institutional members from vot- 
ing? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The active 
member is the member of the staff of 
the institution, so the word “active” 
would cover that. The institution as 
such does not have a vote, but the 
word “active” in here I believe would 
cover the staff member of an institu- 
tion. 

Mr. McDermott: Thank you. 

TREASURER FINLEY: Do you have the 
complete By-Laws with you? I want to 
ask a question about it and propose an 
amendment because it is in Section 2. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: I should imagine 
that you can propose that amendment 
as separate and apart from this Com- 
mittee proposal. If the Committee pro- 
posal meets with the approval of the 
membership here it can be adopted. 

Miss Finley’s question referred to an 
amendment to Section 2 if a check of 
the By-Laws shows that her point is 
not already covered. (See p. 154 of pro- 
ceedings for further amendment to 
Section 2.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Is there any 
further discussion? 

Mr. DasBacu: I move the adoption 
of the amendment. 

(The motion was seconded by Miss 
Ashman and upon vote was declared 
carried.) 

Mk. Fiorpa.isi (continuing with the 
Committee Report) : 
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(B) By-Laws, Article I, Section 4. 
Members failing to pay dues after the 
expiration of (one year) six months 
and after due notice by the treasure1 
shall be dropped from membership. 
Dropped members may be reinstated 
at any time upon payment of the cur- 
rent year’s dues. 

Explanatory Note: At present the Associa- 
tion must furnish the JourRNAL for a whole 
year to members whose dues are in default, 
before the Treasurer may drop them from 
the mailing list. It is suggested that six 
months, at most, would be a sufficient period 
of grace. 

The added sentence is simply to make clear 
the right of dropped members to reinstate- 
ment. The committee considered the possi- 
bility of requiring payment of back dues, but 
believes that this would unnecessarily compli- 
cate the work of the Treasurer, and would 
discourage dropped members from rejoining. 


(The adoption of this amendment 
was moved and seconded.) 

E.oise B. Cusuinc (Librarian, Ala- 
meda County Law Library, Oakland, 
California): I would suggest that after 
the word “membership” the words 
“by the Treasurer” be added. I have 
found in other organizations that it 
has been very questionable who had 
that right to drop, so by putting who 
shall drop them from membership I 
think it would be clearer. I propose 
that the words “by the Treasurer” be 
added. 

Mr. Evuincer: I believe that the 
Executive Board carries on the busi- 
ness of the Association during the year 
and that it would not have to be speci- 
fied. If it is not specified it would be 
the Executive Board. 

I would like to suggest to substitute 
the word “suspended” for “dropped.” 
I do not know what members look like 
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when “dropped.” If we do that, the 
first sentence probably would have to 
be changed a little bit. It probably 
would have to say: ‘““The membership 
of members failing to pay . . . may 
be suspended .. .”; and then “Sus- 
pended members may be reinstated, 
etc.” 

Mr. Dasacu: Madam Chairman, in 
order to clarify the situation some- 
what, and explaining that the Execu- 
tive Board could not very well func- 
tion as a membership suspending 
agency, I move that we amend the pro- 
posed amendment to the By-Laws to 
read as follows: 


Members failing to pay dues after 
the expiration of six months and after 
due notice by the treasurer shall be 
suspended from membership by the 
treasurer. Suspended members may be 
reinstated at any time upon payment 
of the current year’s dues. 


(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Fiorpauisis The proposed 
amendment of Mr. Dabagh to the 
Committee’s proposal would read as 
follows (the amendment was _ re- 
stated.) 

Miss Cusuinc: Madam President, I 
don’t believe the word “suspended” is 
correct there because that would mean 
that you would have people on a sus- 
pended list that may last for ten years. 
The word “dropped” is very usual in 
all club by-laws, that if for certain 
reasons they do not fulfill their obli- 
gations under the by-laws or rules of 
the organization they are dropped 
from membership. They are not sus- 
pended. Clearly you have suspended 
members from membership for a short 
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period, giving them time to conform 
to the rules and regulations. 

Again, if you use the word “‘sus- 
pended” what about sending them the 
JouRNAL? Does it say you have to make 
the provision that suspended members 
should not receive the JOURNAL during 
the time they are suspended? If you 
are a suspended member it means that 
you are hanging in the air as long as 
you like, but if you are dropped you 
can be reinstated at any time, but it 
is definite that you do not get any 
privileges of active members. 

Mr. E.inceR: I take issue. If you 
terminate the membership, he or she 
would have to apply as a non-member 
for new membership, and _ reinstate- 
ment can be done only in case of sus- 
pension but not in case of termination. 
sesides, I would not give one officer 
of an association the power to termi- 
nate a membership in any case. 

Miss Cusninc: Do you like the 
words ‘“‘membership shall be terminat- 
ed” rather than ‘“‘membership shall be 
dropped”? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Miss Cushing, 
I think Mr. Ellinger felt that “sus- 
pended” was a little more polite than 
“dropped,” and I am inclined to think 
so too. 

TREASURER FINLEY: Let’s have it un- 
derstood that the word “suspended” 
means dropped. 

Mr. D1 Canto: The explanation says 
that members whose dues are in de- 
fault do not have to pay back dues. I 
imagine it has been considered by the 
committee but wouldn’t that be more 
or less inducive to members to become 
suspended and come back and pay the 
current year’s dues? 
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M. Fiorpauisi: We felt it would be 
better to get the members back in and 
on a current basis rather than to pre- 
vent the members from rejoining the 
Association because of the long period 
of time that might have elapsed since 
their prior membership. Also, paying 
one year’s back dues and the current 
year’s dues would substantially pay 
for the copies of the JouRNAL they had 
received. 

Mr. Di Canto: Is it fair to the mem- 
bership that is paying dues all the 
while? Those that have 4, 5 and 6 
memberships pay $7 each, and these 
people are dropped and they come 
back in for the current year’s dues. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: They haven't re- 
ceived anything from the Association 
but the JourNAL during that portion 
of the year in which they did not pay 
their dues. During the years that they 
were away from the Association they 
received nothing from the Association. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The question 
is called for. We will vote first on Mr. 
Dabagh’s amendment to the Commit- 
tee’s proposal that in the first sentence 
the word “dropped” be deleted and the 
word “suspended” be inserted, and 
that following the word “membership” 
there be added the words “by the 
treasurer”; that in the next sentence 
the word “Dropped” be deleted and 
the word “Suspended” be inserted. All 
in favor say “aye”; those opposed, 
“no.”” May I have a show of hands on 
the “ayes”? The motion is carried. 

We will now vote on the Commit- 
tee’s proposal as amended by Mr. Da- 
bagh’s and Mr. Ellinger’s suggestions. 

Mr. McNass: Is it in order to make 
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an Amendment to the proposal now 
as amended? I happen to be on the 
Committee. This happens to be my 
only “gripe” about the By-Laws and 
I think the only reason I got on the 
Committee was because I pointed out 
the fact last year that there was no 
such provision for reinstatement and 
I drafted several drafts that I thought 
might be proper, but I agree with Mr. 
Di Canio in his remarks about reinstat- 
ing members. Both of us have associa- 
tions that deal with members who pay 
dues and we find it very efficacious to 
put a penalty on not continuing to pay 
their dues. We get better results from 
people if there is a penalty from fail- 
ure to pay dues rather than just simply 
saying “you can quit now and we will 
take you back with loving arms to- 
morrow.” We do not do it, neither 
does Mr. Di Canio do it to his 
members. 

I drafted this proposal right out of 
the by-laws that we use for the Chicago 
Bar Association, and the way I orig- 
inally drafted it I think makes more 
sense to anybody trying to collect dues 
than the way it is set up. It was, “that 
members suspended for non-payment 
of dues shall be reinstated by payment 
of dues for the year in default and for 
the year in which reinstatement takes 
place,” and it seems that that is a more 
realistic approach to the problem than 
the way the section is written. 

I did not have a chance to consult 
with the Committee because I got their 
draft when I arrived on Sunday, but 
I would like to throw that in as an 
amendment to this Committee report 
now. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I believe the 
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Committee’s proposal should be voted 
upon at this time. 

Mr. Dasacu: We should discuss this 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. McNass: There might be a 
year elapse between the time when a 
person goes into default and is rein- 
stated. My thought is that the original 
section provided for a year’s free ride, 
that is, a year’s default, before you 
would be dropped, and if a person was 
a year in default he would receive four 
issues of the JouRNAL, and that he 
should not be reinstated unless the 
deficiency were made up, and that 
there might then be several years 
elapse in between that and his appli- 
cation for reinstatement. The way the 
amendment is worded it is to take care 
of payment of dues for the year in 
default and for the year in which the 
reinstatement takes place. 

Mr. Dasacu: I think I understand 
Mr. McNabb’s suggestion but may I 
point out to him that there is a pen- 
alty there in dropping of the subscrip- 
tion to the Law Lisrary JOURNAL, and 
if you make the member who wants to 
be reinstated pay two years’ dues, 
which is the effect of your amend- 
ment, I feel that the Committee’s point 
is well taken, it would discourage mem- 
bers from coming back in. So let us 
leave this loss of the Law Lisrary 
JourRnat as the only penalty. 

TREASURER FINLEY: Since we pro- 
pose to cut the default period down 
to six months I do not feel that we 
will be losing too much. We would be 
losing two issues of the JouRNAL. I 
think it would cause a great deal of 
hard feeling if a member wanted to 
return to the Association and we tried 
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to collect for those two JouRNALSs. We 
are out those two JouRNALS, but I 
think the good will we would gain 
would be worth it. 

Mr. McNass: You think that is a 
sufficiently long time in which to ac- 
cept the default and drop a member? 

TREASURER FINLEY: Oh, yes. 

Mr. McNass: If that is the sense of 
the feeling of the rest of the officers 
of the Association, I am willing to 
withdraw my motion for a proposed 
amendment at this time. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Mr. McNabb 
has withdrawn his proposed amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

We will now proceed to vote upon 
the Committee’s proposal as amended 
by Mr. Dabagh and others: 


Members failing to pay dues after 
the expiration of six months and after 
due notice by the treasurer shall be 
suspended from membership by the 
treasurer. Suspended members may be 
reinstated at any time upon payment 
of the current year’s dues. 


TREASURER FINLEY: There is one 
question that I have there that I do 
not think needs to be in the form 
of an amendment. I would just like 
to know what the committee thinks. 
We now have prorating of dues for 
members who join after January 1; 
our year runs to May 31. A member 
who joins after January | pays only 
a half-year’s dues, and now if a mem- 
ber is in default six months after 
January 1 he is dropped under this 
proposal; then if in, say, February he 
wants to be reinstated, under our pro- 
rating he would only have to pay a 
half-year’s due to be reinstated. I do 
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not think that is what we mean in 
this; we mean he should pay the full 
current year. Therefore, I will move 
that we put in the word “full” before 
the word “current” in the last sen- 
tence. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Do we need to 
insert that? Doesn’t the Treasurer have 
authority to decide what would be 
proper in these cases? 

TREASURER FINLEY: I do not want to 
have to argue with people. 

Mr. Dasacu: I will second the 
amendment. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We are now 
voting on Miss Finley’s proposed 
amendment to add the word “full” in 
front of the word “current” in the last 
sentence of the Committee’s proposal. 
All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; those opposed, ‘‘no”’; the “ayes” 
have it. 

We will now proceed, I hope, to a 
final vote on the section as proposed 
and twice amended. All those in favor 
of this section signify by saying “aye”; 
opposed, “‘no”; the “ayes” have it, the 
motion is carried. 

Mr. Chairman, 
continue? 

Mr. Fiorpauisi (continuing with 
the Committee’s report) : 


will you please 


(C) By-Laws, Article III, Section 1. 
Not later than October 1, of each year, 
the president shall appoint a nominat- 
ing committee of five members, no one 
of whom shall be a member of the 
executive board, to confirm the presi- 
dent-elect as candidate for the prest- 
dency and to nominate candidates for 
the elective positions of (president,) 
president-elect, secretary, and treas- 
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urer, and membership on the execu- 
tive board. * * * 
(Balance of section unchanged.) 


Explantory Note: The inserted clause is 
frankly a temporizing, transitory makeshift, 
called into being by the uncertainty, until 
after the annual meeting, as to whether the 
proposed constitutional amendment will be 
adopted. If the constitutional amendment 
should fail of adoption, this By-Law will fur- 
nish guidance to the Nominating Committee; 
if the constitutional amendment is adopted, 
the clause will do no harm, and can be re- 
pealed at the 1951 annual meeting. 


Mr. Danie-: I move the adoption of 
that By-Law. 

Miss AsHMAN: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Is there 
discussion? 

Mr. E.iincer: Madam President, 
doesn’t that seem terribly redundant? 
In the first place, if the constitutional 
amendment is adopted it is meaning- 
less; if it is not adopted, then it would 
be an expression of the membership 
that they do not want the president- 
elect to be president for the next year. 
Then this Committee certainly cannot 
have the power to confirm an election 
which the membership refused. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: But the consti- 
tutional amendment may not be 
adopted by the time the Nominating 
Committee is appointed in the fall. 
You see we cannot vote here today 
on that constitutional amendment; 
that has to be done by mail. 

Mr. Exvuincer: Then the confirma- 
tion for this election should be put 
in the mail ballot, but I do not see 
how the Nominating Committee can 
have the power of confirming an office. 

Mr. DasaGu: I agree with the first 
part of Mr. Ellinger’s statement that 
the section is meaningless if the con- 
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stitutional amendment is adopted; but 
the second part, even if it is not 
adopted I do not think it will make a 
bit of difference in our system of elec- 
tion of a president and president-elect. 
It is just a clarification anyhow, so 
personally I do not see any point to 
having this amendment to the By-Laws 
which will have to be deleted later. 
Leave the By-Laws the way they are. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: The Committee 
proposal was made in order to clarify 
the situation from the point of view 
of the Executive Board. It would seem 
that the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, according to some of the mem- 
bers of the prior Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution and By- 
Laws, was not necessary since it was 
spelled out in other ways. The consti- 
tutional proposal might very well be 
not acceptable and the prior interpre- 
tation still remain. 

(There being no further discussion, 
the motion to adopt the proposal of 
the Committee was voted upon by a 
show of hands and was declared car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Fiorpaisis (Continuing with 
the Committee’s Report) : 

In her letters of appointment to the 
members of this committee, President 
Newman stated that she had received 
several requests for interpretation of 
the By-Laws, Article I, Section 2 (b), 
paragraph (2), which establishes the 
dues of institutional members. This 
provision is as follows: 


Libraries having more than two full 
time persons in their employ doing 
work of a professional character shall 
pay annual dues at the rate of $7.00 
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for each such person on their staffs, 
provided, however, that no library 
shall be required to pay dues in excess 
of $70.00 per year in order to enjoy 
the full privileges of an institutional 
member. 

Such persons on the staff of an in- 
stitutional member as are designated 
by the librarian and for whom the 
institutional member has paid $7.00 
each as its annual dues shall be en- 
titled to active membership in the 
Association without payment of indi- 
vidual dues. 


This paragraph, like certain clauses 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, is apparently susceptible of as 
many interpretations as there are inter- 
preters, or nearly so. Strict and liberal 
constructionists are to some extent 
identified with small libraries or non- 
institutional members on the one 
hand, and large institutions on the 
other; but the lines are by no means 
sharply drawn. 

Your committee would like to rec- 
ommend that institutional members 
paying the maximum dues of $70.00 be 
permitted to designate more than 10 
professional staff members as active 
members of the Association—if the As- 
sociation can afford it; but we do not 
know how many such institutions there 
are, how many professionals they em- 
ploy, or what the cost of an extra sub- 
scription would be to the Association. 
Perhaps we should have sought these 
Statistics, and based some action on 
them. 

In the end we have concluded that 
this question is so peculiarly and inti- 
mately tied up with matters of policy 
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that any authoritative interpretation 
should come from the Executive Board 
or, in the form of a clarifying amend- 
ment forged in open discussion, from 
the Association itself. We have seen 
this question and similar ones dis- 
cussed fruitlessly too often to think 
that they are capable of an easy 
solution. 

Mr. DruMMonp: On this point, we 
considered this also very thoroughly 
and we purposely left out a prohibi- 
tion against more than ten members. 
In the absence of a prohibition there 
is nothing that says that an institution 
cannot have more than ten. We also 
used some cagey words there—“doing 
work of a professional character’’—so 
that the librarian can use a little judg- 
ment in saying for how many people 
he should pay dues. Certainly if the 
Bar Association in New York wants 
to pay dues for twelve there is noth- 
ing in the Constitution and By-Laws 
to stop them. 

Also, in your next to the last para- 
graph you say, “. . . designate more 
than 10 professional staff members as 
active members of the Association—if 
the Association can afford it.” You 
mean “‘institution” I believe. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: No, “if the Associa- 
tion can afford it.” 

TREASURER FINLEY: I am sure when 
we put that in that the $70.00 is not 
a maximum that an institution may 
pay. If it wants to pay more, fine! But 
the idea is that if they have 15 on their 
staff and they do not want to pay more 
than $70.00, they can designate only 
10 and we won't say, “Oh, you have 
15 and the By-Laws require you to 
designate all 15 as professional mem- 
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bers.”” Up to 10 they must supposedly 
designate all professional members if 
they have 10 on their staff. If they have 
15 they can designate 15 if they want 
to, but they are required to designate 
up to 10 everybody that they consider 
professional. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: This paragraph 
seems to be susceptible to more than 
one interpretation because there is a 
provision that institutional members 
pay the maximum dues of $70.00. 

Mr. DruMMoND: No, it says that li- 
braries having more than two shall pay 
annual dues at the rate of $7.00 for 
each person. If they have 15 they will 
pay for 15 people. Miles Price was one 
of the people who said, “Columbia 
won't pay for too many people.” We 
said, “All right, we will provide that 
no library be required to pay in excess 
of $70.00.” That does not mean that 
they cannot if they want to. If we 
wanted to pay for 15 people from the 
Los Angeles County Library we could 
do it and I should think the Associa- 
tion would be happy to get the extra 
$35.00 dues. As I understand, you want 
to make some provision whereby we 
can pay for 10 and designate 5 more 
without paying for them. I would 
strongly argue against that. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: The Committee at 
this point has no proposal. It was sim- 
ply a question of $70.00 as the maxi- 
mum with the right to designate a 
certain number of members. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: May I make 
this statement: In 1935 when we made 
extensive amendments at our meeting 
in Denver this institutional member- 
ship was adopted. My recollection is 
that in a conference with the law 
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school deans at the time we wished to 
put over the institutional membership 
$40.00 was the amount arrived at as 
being a fair amount for the law schools 
to pay, so we therefore inserted this 
language which is still here: “in order 
to enjoy the full privileges of an in- 
stitutional member.” The $40.00 was 
the former figure. That language was 
in the original amendments that were 
adopted when we met in Denver. Is 
that right, Bob? 

Mr. Roatre: That is right; how- 
ever, I think if you look back in the 
proceedings you will find comments 
from some members that were aston- 
ishing to me then and will be astonish- 
ing to me now, and that is that we 
should not permit the large libraries 
to pay more to this Association, and 
the fear seemed to be that somehow it 
would be taken over by two or three of 
our large institutional members. I 
think that is hopelessly unrealistic. I 
have met with this group in a city like 
New York where I imagine the major- 
ity of the members in attendance at a 
particular meeting represented several 
large libraries. I do not remember any 
undue influence there or anywhere 
else. 

It seems to me it is a great mis- 
take not to permit an institutional 
member to name as many members as 
he wishes to, but I feel like Forrest 
that there is no reason in the world 
why you should let that institutional 
member name more members than he 
pays for. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ASHMAN: Madam 
President, I think the statement should 
be spelled out a little more clearly, 
saying that those paying the $70.00 fee 
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shall be limited to 10 members, and 
should they wish to have additional 
members they should be paid for indi- 
vidually. I think it is ambiguous the 
way it stands. 

Mr. RoAtre: It says they must pay 
at the rate of $70.00. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ASHMAN: The max- 
imum seems to modify that. 

Mr. Roatre: I do not think the 
maximum applies to individuals. The 
maximum simply says that the full 
privilege of institutional membership 
cannot be assessed at more than that 
sum under any circumstances. Now 
really there isn’t any meaning to that 
because the institutional member gets 
virtually nothing from this Associa- 
tion as its fee goes up. The minute 
it becomes an institutional member at 
$14.00 it has acquired all of the privi- 
leges of institutional membership ex- 
cept the designation of members as in- 
dividual members. 

Miss CusHinc: Madam President, I 
think it might clear things if we put 
on record that it be the sense of this 
meeting that the $70.00 is not a maxi- 
mum payment but merely the amount 
that may be required, but that for all 
members over 10 an additional fee will 
be necessary. That is the interpretation 
given by this group. Then that will 
help the Treasurer in knowing that we 
rule that that is the official interpreta- 
tion for that section. I so move. 

Miss Fintey: I will second it. 

Mr. Marke: Is it the import of her 
motion that we are merely designating 
a limitation upon the obligations of 
this Association, that they are not 
required to pay any more as insti- 
tional members but if they so desire 
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they may pay for additional members? 

Mr. McNass: What is the purpose 
of this motion? 

Miss Cusine: It is simply a recom- 
mendation that the body give an offi- 
cial interpretation of the section. 

Mr. DrumMmMonp: That is exactly 
what two executive boards have felt 
this meant and what the committee 
that drafted it felt it meant. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: It will be very 
helpful to have it in the proceedings. 
All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; opposed, ‘“‘no”; the motion is 
carried. 

TREASURER FINLEY: Is it in order at 
this point to suggest two minor amend- 
ments that are not in the Committee’s 
report? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I am sure you 
can. 

‘TREASURER FINLEY: Article I, Sec- 
tion 1 (c) reads as follows: 


Associate members. Persons not con- 
nected with law libraries may be elect- 
ed to associate membership by the 
executive board, and shall pay annual 
dues. 


I have found as a matter of fact that 
and executive board never turns down 
an associate member and it is time con- 
suming to have to circularize the exec- 
utive board when you receive applica- 
tions for associate membership. I 
wonder if it is necessary to have associ- 
ate members elected by the executive 
board. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: I think that they 
still should be elected by the execu- 
tive board. We do not know any peo- 
ple now who would be undesirable, 
but it is just possible that there would 
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be and it seems to me it would be 
wrong to make it automatic. 

‘TREASURER FINLEY: Then I have one 
other. Section 2 of Article I was not 
really approved, I believe, in Detroit; 
according to the record no final vote 
was ever taken and it sounds a little 
confused. It reads: 


Section 2. Dues, rights and privi- 
leges. The right of holding office shall 
be restricted to active members and 
the right of voting shall be restricted 
to active and life members. All mem- 
bers except institutional members 
shall receive the Law Lisrary Jour- 
NAL as part of their membership. 


All of the active members designated 
receive the Law Lisrary JOURNAL and 
the institution receives a copy if it has 
only designated one person, for in- 
stance. Many times they pay $70.00 
and they designate 9. Then the 10th 
JOURNAL goes to the institution, and 
they certainly are entitled to receive 
a JOURNAL for each unit of $7.00. 

Mr. DruMMonp: At the Bar Associa- 
tion we had to place an extra sub- 
scription to get one for the library. 

‘TREASURER FINLEY: Because you des- 
ignated as many people as you paid for 
and it went to those people. There are 
a lot of institutional members that pay 
$14.00 and designate only one person 
and they get only two copies. I am 
willing to say that “except institu- 
tional members” should not be in 
there at all. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: I think it should 
be because if it is not you will have 
to send one to every library and it 
will send the cost up. 

‘TREASURER FINLEY: No. The way we 
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operate now if an institution pays 
$14.00 and designates one member it 
gets two copies of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: You cannot delete 
those words. You have to put some- 
thing in and say that if they pay for 
more people than they name you will 
send them one, but there again I think 
it is a question of administrative inter- 
pretation and the Treasurer could just 
do that on her own. 

TREASURER FINLEY: We are not too 
sure this is in the By-Laws because it 
was not voted on according to the 
records of the Detroit proceedings. 
Could we say that all members would 
receive the Law Liprary JOURNAL and 
each institution should get copies for 
each unit of $7.00 that they pay for? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Mr. Drum- 
mond, as an old Constitution and By- 
Laws revision man, will you speak to 
that again? 

Mr. DruMmonn: As I understand it, 
our Treasurer’s suggestion is that we 
should make a provision for sending a 
library as many subscriptions to the 
JourRNAL as they pay for memberships. 
That would be all right if you just 
sent them to the library and let the 
institution then deliver them to the 
members for whom they pay dues, but 
if you just let it go at that, that they 
will receive as many as they pay mem- 
berships for, I think we are going to 
get into trouble. 

TREASURER FINLEY: We are not liv- 
ing up to this By-Law because where 
they don’t designate as many as they 
pay for they get the JouRNAL. 

Mr. DruMMonp: It says that institu- 
tional members shall not get it. 

‘TREASURER FINLEY: If they pay 
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$14.00 and designate only one, the 
member gets one and the institution 
gets one. 

Mr. DrRuMMOND: The answer to that 
would seem to be to direct them to 
get somebody else to get the JOURNAL. 
That could be done, but it will take 
a little tricky wording. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Miss Finley, do 
you wish to make formal motion on 
the two matters? Number one was the 
matter of associate members. 

TREASURER FINLEY: It is the sense of 
the Association that associate members 
should be screened. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Mr. Drum- 
mond seemed to feel very strongly that 
that should stay in. 

TREASURER FINLEY: I withdraw my 
recommendation. 

Mr. DruMMonp: Don’t withdraw on 
my account. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: This other one 
on the Law Lisrary JOURNAL, do you 
wish to make a motion with respect 
to it? 

Mr. DRuMMoND: Madam Chairman, 
can’t we have it that it be the sense 
of the meeting that in cases where an 
institution pays for more members 
than it designates the treasurer will 
then be authorized to send the sub- 
scriptions undesignated to the institu- 
tion? I don’t believe we have to put 
it in the By-Laws. I think that should 
kind of fall automatically. 

This whole business brings up to 
me the fundamental reason why we 
did not spell out too many things. We 
have spent a couple of hours here to- 
day on matters that it seems to me 
administrative decision could take care 
of, and when we elect officers I think 
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they have to take a little responsibility 
in making administrative decisions. 

Miss Cusuinc: I think that is really 
an interpretation of By-Laws. The By- 
Law definitely denies the right to send 
an institutional member a copy. I do 
not see why it could not be inserted 
as an amendment that the treasurer 
send one copy to the institution where 
the institution has not designated a 
sufficient number to cover its subscrip- 
tion price, if that could be worded in 
a little better language. It seems to 
me where you have a definite prohibi- 
tion in your Constitution or By-Laws 
you cannot change it by interpretation. 
Where you are uncertain about a thing 
you can, but this is an absolute prohi- 
bition in your By-Laws. I suggest that 
the Committee or Miss Finley draw up 
one and present it to us, which would 
cover what we all mean, that where 
they have not designated the full num- 
ber she may send a copy to the institu- 
tion. I think it could be drawn up 
without too much trouble. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: I withdraw my 
motion. 

Miss CusHinc: I suggest that Miss 
Finley be given time to draw up one 
and present it to us this afternoon. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Miss Finley, 
would you like to draw up such a 
proposal to be presented later this aft- 
ernoon or Thursday morning? 

‘TREASURER FINLEY: Yes, and particu- 
larly since this sentence we were talk- 
ing about was put on the floor in De- 
troit and according to the record was 
not adopted. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We will be very 
happy if you will do that, Miss Finley. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ASHMAN: Madam 
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President, I think Miss Finley might 
consider including the wording that 
the additional copies be sent to the 
institution on request. There might be 
institutions who do not need addi- 
tional copies. 

Mr. Fiorpa isi: I am at this point 
questioning whether or not I am clear 
on what the provision means. Does it 
mean that actually on institutional 
membership a minimum of two copies 
of the JouRNAL will be sent whether or 
not two members are designated; that 
thereafter only one copy of the Jour- 
NAL is sent for each unit of $7.00? 

‘TREASURER FINLEY: That is right. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Miss Finley, we 
will call upon you later today or 
Thursday morning for that proposal. 
(See p. 352 of proceedings.) 
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I wish to announce for our good 
friends Bob Brown and Bill Hibbitt 
of the Carswell Company and their 
wives that their Open House will be 
held in the Spanish Room at about six 
o'clock this evening prior to our ban- 
quet. 

If there is no further business at 
this session I will declare that we are 
recessed to reconvene here at two 
o'clock, and I ask you please to be 
prompt because our speaker, Dr. 
Beardsley, who is extremely busy, is 
coming over specially to make this 
address to us. So please try to be here 
at two o'clock. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon the session recessed at 
12:15 o'clock p. m.) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
July 26, 1950 


The session was called to order at 
2:15 o'clock p. m. by President 
Newman. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We have a very 
great treat this afternoon for we have 
with us as our principal speaker a 
long-time member of this Association, 
who is now a life member, a past pres- 
ident, and a worker on many of our 
committees; an author of a leading 
book on Legal Bibliography and nu- 
merous historical and legal articles. I 
have the honor to present to you now 
Dr. Arthur S. Beardsley, Deputy Prose- 
cuting Attorney of King County, 
Washington. He will tell us about the 
beginning of law courts in Western 


Washington Territory. Dr. Beardsley. 
(Applause) 

(Dr. Beardsley presented his pre- 
pared paper on the subject “The 
Courts and Early Bar of Washington 
Territory.”) 


THE COURTS AND EARLY BAR 
OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY 


*Dr. ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 
Deputy Prosecuting Attorney of 
King County 
Territorial justice in Washington 


*Ed. note: Members of this association will 
be saddened by the news of Dr. Beardsley’s 
death on Friday, October 6. He was president 
of the A.A.L.L. 1939-40. A memorial will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the Journal. 
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had its roots in the judicial system of 
Oregon Territory, where the need for 
the administration of law and order 
was the motivating force which initi- 
ated the formation of civil authority. 
The administration of justice, like the 
civil authority, must expand as the 
population grows and as the territorial 
area becomes larger and better organ- 
ized. Strong men are always needed 
in the administration of justice; but 
in the frontier settlement where law 
and order are often flouted with im- 
punity, even stronger men are needed 
if the courts are to command the re- 
spect which is their due. Law and 
order is the first essential attribute of 
a civil society, no less on the frontier 
than in the densely populated urban 
community. 

The history of the courts of Wash- 
ington Territory was no exception to 
this rule. Their organization and de- 
velopment at all times kept pace with 
the growth of the Territory. At all 
times its judges were “learned in the 
law,” even if on occasion their moral 
and social make-up were not above 
suspicion. 

While the influence which the courts 
exercised in the development of civil 
authority cannot be minimized, it was 
largely due to the personal traits, train- 
ing, and ability of the judges assigned 
to the Territory, that law was enabled 
to progress equally with the growth 
of civil institutions. When it is con- 
sidered that, for the most part, judges 
were appointed from without the Ter- 
ritory, that such appointments were 
often political in character, that the 
judges often were required to travel 
several thousand miles to reach their 
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bailiwick, that they were unacquainted 
with the pioneer life to which they 
were to be subjected, that they were 
often separated from their families, 
sometimes never to see them again, 
and that their salaries were small, one 
must fairly conclude that a great por- 
tion of good fortune favored the infant 
Washington Territory. That a number 
of her best citizens are descended from 
the judges and early lawyers, who came 
to the Territory is something of which 
the present generation may well be 
proud. 

The courtroom scenes descriptive 
of these frontier days are gone forever, 
but they have left a glamour which 
still survives. In the early days the 
judges were wont to mix with the pub- 
lic and the bar in an atmosphere of 
social intercourse, but in a manner 
now changed by time. One never hears, 
today, of a great ball tendered in the 
judge’s honor when court days are 
over, nor of a banquet in his honor 
when the term is ended. Neither do 
the citizenry turn out to welcome the 
judge when he comes to town, as they 
did some years ago. These were com- 
mon events in the early days. Riding 
the circuit, as it was done in the three 
decades following the creation of the 
Territory, is no longer the practice; 
nor do the lawyers follow in the train 
of the court, accompanying it from 
courtroom to courtroom. 

Doubtless it was of changes such as 
these that Judge Orange Jacobs of 
Washington Territory was mindful on 
the occasion of his address before the 
Washington State Bar Association in 
1894, because at that time he said with 
a conscious feeling of regret, that 








In every new and sparsely-settled country 
there is always a closer social intercourse 


between the Bench and the Bar and a greater 
freedom of utterance than in after years. 
When population increases to the dignity of 
a Commonwealth and costly courthouses are 
built, there is connected with every courtroom 
a sort of “holy of holies,” from which the 
judge emerges in the morning, and, after the 
crier performs his duties, into which he retires 
at night. This may and probably does aid in 
the dispatch of public business, but it oper- 
ates as an effectual curtailment of that free 
and easy social intercourse which once existed. 
We rarely see the judge now except when he 
is fully clad with judicial thunder. I do not 
know that I desire a full return of the customs 
of the other days, but I would, if I could, 
check the tendency to social isolation. 


Closely tied to the life of a people 
is the history of its courts; hence, the 
thirty-one years of territorial justice 
produced many facts of varying inter- 
est. It facts that the 
human side of the courts may be seen; 
and it is from them also that their 
history has been told. 


is from these 


I 


Early conflicts between the settlers 
of Oregon and the factors of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and disputed jur- 
isdiction over such controversies, to 
which must be added a need to take 
care of emergencies which then had 
arisen, did much to bring about the 
formation of civil government in Ore- 
gon ‘Territory. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company, under the provisions of its 
charter from the King of England, had 
broad administrative judicial 
powers. These powers extended to the 
administration and control over estates 
of its deceased employees, and the 
regulation of the rights and duties of 


and 


its employees, not excluding punish- 
ment for wrongs committed for which, 
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in a few instances, the death sentence 
had been made the penalty. Such pre- 
rogatives are generally conceded as be- 
longing to and as being indicia of sov- 
ereignty; so, when the Hudson’s Bay 
Company began to claim jurisdiction 
over controversies arising between its 
employees and the settlers of the Ter- 
ritory and the disputes over claims and 
boundaries, the time had arrived for 
the establishment of a civil govern- 
ment that could protect rights and 
dispense justice impartially and with 
impunity. The climax was the forma- 
tion of the Provisional Government of 
Oregon on May 2, 1843, at Champoeg, 
which in turn was recognized by the 
Federal Government on August 14, 
1848, as forming the basis for a terri- 
torial status. From the date of this 
Provisional Government, it may be 
said that law and order had come to 
Oregon. 


II 


It was in 1849 that law came to that 
part of the broad expanse of the Ore- 
gon Territory which stretched north 
from the Columbia river to latitude 
49°, and east from the Pacific Ocean 
to the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. At that time only a handful of 
settlers had dared to brave the dangers 
of this wilderness; yet even there law, 
order and justice must prevail. Hence, 
when murders of the whites by the 
Indians began, the arm of the law 
reached forth in punishment and the 
first lawful trial in this vast domain 
was held. 

The occasion in question was the 
trial of the six Indians who had been 
charged with the murder of Leander 
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C. Wallace! at Fort Nisqually some 
months before. The trial took place at 
Fort Steilacoom and was presided over 
by Chief Justice William P. Bryant 
under authority of a special act of the 
territorial legislature of Oregon. The 
trial began on October 1, 1849, and 
consumed three days, the courtroom 
and yard being crowded with as many 
settlers and Indians as could find seats 
or standing room in or about it. 

As this was the first federal court 
held north of the Columbia River, the 
comments of Governor Lane of Ore- 
gon in regard to it and its influence 
are of historical interest and impor- 
tance. The Governor alludes to this 
court and trial as follows: 


For the purpose of affording a fair, impartial 
and properly conducted trial, I employed Mr. 
Alonzo Skinner, the United States Attorney, to 
go with the court to prosecute the criminals, 
and Mr. David Stone to defend them. The 
court ordered an allowance of two hundred 
and fifty dollars to each of them, which I 
have paid out of the Indian funds in my 
hands. I have also paid to the Indians who 
worked the boats for the conveyance of the 
court and jury, one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars; the expense was necessary for the reason 
there is no other mode of travel, there being 
no road in the direction of Puget Sound, and 
consequently, we had to go down the Colum- 
bia river te the mouth of the Cowlitz river 
and up that rapid stream to the settlements, 
and then across the country to Puget Sound. 


Of the six charged with the crime 
only Kussuss and Quallahworst were 
found guilty. They were executed on 
the day following. Very little evidence 
was produced against three of the re- 
maining Indians and none against the 
fourth, who probably was a slave. The 
whole tribe was present at the execu- 


1. Leander C. Wallace was the great-uncle 
of Mrs. Arthur S. Beardsley. 


tion, augmented by a vast gathering of 
Indians from other tribes. Altogether 
over 5000 Indians were present. All 
were made to understand that the law 
would promptly punish them for every 
murder committed, and that the Gov- 
ernment would have no satisfaction 
short of the execution of all who par- 
ticipated in the murder of its citizens. 
The effect produced by this trial was, 
according to Judge Bryant, very salu- 
tary, and in his opinion would long be 
remembered by the tribes. However, 
by the following winter this salutary 
effect had worn off and once more a 
white man, a soldier from Fort Steila- 
coom, was killed by the same Indians. 

Many of the grand and petit jurors 
summoned for this first case had come 
from a distance of two hundred miles, 
as did Chief Justice Bryant and attor- 
neys Skinner and Stone. Their jour- 
neys were not easy, when compared 
with present-day transportation. Chief 
Justice Bryant and the two lawyers 
traveled together, camping in the 
woods at night, and journeying by 
canoe by day, until they arrived at 
Cowlitz Landing where they obtained 
horses for the overland ride to Fort 
Steilacoom. This first trial cost the 
United States $2,379.54 including the 
cost of eighty blankets used as bribes 
to induce the Indians to surrender the 
guilty persons. 

In later years a distinguished lawyer 
commented on this trial in the follow- 
ing words: 

It will be seen from the records submitted 
that justice as administered 100 years ago in 
the state of Washington was orderly, prompt 
and apparently entirely satisfactory, since 


there seems to have been no appeal from the 
judgment of the court (apparently no oppor- 
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tunity was given for an appeal) and then 
sentence was apparently executed by the hang- 
ing of the defendants the day following their 
indictment and trial. How many courts will 
receive an indictment and put the defendant 
on trial the same day that the defendant 
pleads to the indictment? How many lawyers 
in this day and age will announce their readi- 
ness to proceed to trial in a murder case the 
day of their appointment to represent a de- 
fendant? And how many defendants found 
guilty receive such prompt punishment? It 
is not intended to suggest that present-day 
trials should follow the speedy methods used 
in 1849, but there may be a lesson which 
can be learned from these old records. 


It might be interesting to describe 
the home of David Stone—the first 
law office in the state of Washington. 
In August of 1849 the Stone families 
and the others in their party moved 
across the Columbia river to the 
mouth of the Cowlitz river. In all there 
were nineteen persons, adults and chil- 
dren, in this group. The only place 
that could be found for a home—this 
area was a complete wilderness—was 
a one room abandoned Hudson’s Bay 
store house about twenty feet square 
with a pointed roof and a hole in the 
point for the smoke to escape. They 
had no stove and meals were cooked 
on a fire built on the ground in the 
middle of the ground floor. This was 
David Stone’s home and his first law 
office. 


III 


In the year following the Wallace 
murder trial, Judge William Strong of 
the Oregon territorial court began to 
head regular terms of court north of 
the Columbia river, although he was 
not definitely assigned to this north- 
ern district until 1853. Several of his 
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terms of court were held in the log 
home of John R. Jackson, but other 
sessions were held at Vancouver, 
Olympia, Steilacoom, and Coveland. 
Since at this time King county was 
attached to Pierce county for judicial 
purposes, the litigants of King county 
traveled to Steilacoom for their day in 
court, which explains why Judge 
Strong never held court in Seattle. At 
this time there was no Tacoma. 

His first court was held at Jackson 
Prairie on November 12, 1850, but 
the only action taken at that hearing 
was to enter an order requiring notice 
of a libel to be published in the Ore- 
gon Spectator of Oregon City prior to 
the last Tuesday of that month, when 
the case was to be heard on its merits 
at Vancouver. 

At the May term, 1851, held at Jack- 
son’s prairie home, Judge Thomas 
Nelson of Oregon received numerous 
pleas which had been entered upon 
indictments returned. On the same 
day, on the motion of Amory Hol- 
brook, Esq. of Oregon City, John B. 
Chapman “‘an attorney and counsellor 
in the state of Indiana, was admitted 
to practice law and his oath received 
in open court.”” Chapman then turned 
to the defense of the numerous persons 
there charged with various misde- 
meanors.? 

When court convened at the same 
place for the next term (October 30, 
1851) the law practice of John B. 
Chapman was censured by Judge 
Strong, who had summoned him to 
appear and show cause why his license 


2. For autobiography see Livingston’s Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, Vol. 4, page 436. 
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to practice law should not be sus- 
pended because of ‘‘malfeasance in of- 
fice and obstructing the sheriff in the 
performance of his duties.” In all of 
these proceedings before the court, 
Amory Holbrook represented Oregon 
Territory by obtaining the indictments 
from the grand jury and by then prose- 
cuting those charged with violations of 
the laws. He was present at this Octo- 
ber term of court to see that Chapman 
was duly prosecuted for his “mal- 
feasance in office.” The difficulty in 
which Chapman found himself partly 
grew out of his part in advising the 
jurors, who had been summoned to ap- 
pear for attendance upon this term 
of court, that they should obey the 
law rather than accept what many of 
them regarded as the imperious com- 
mands of the judge. The Oregon legis- 
lature had previously enacted a law 
requiring the county commissioners to 
select a location for the seat of county 
government and requiring that all 
business be transacted there. This the 
commissioners of Lewis county had 
done, and had fixed the county seat 
on the farm of Sidney S. Ford on the 
Chehalis river. It was at the Ford home 
that Judge Strong should have held his 
court; and it was to that place that 
Chapman had urged the jurors to go. 

The summons issued from Judge 
Strong’s court fixed the place for hold- 
ing court at the Highlands, as Jack- 
son’s place on the Cowlitz river, some 
fifteen miles further south, was then 
called. Those jurors living in the 
northern part of the district were dis- 
pleased with this action as it required 
them to travel that additional distance 


and partly through swamps. They also 
took exception to the form of the sum- 
mons which “commanded” them ‘“‘to 
appear, and fail not under penalty.” 
This was the usual form of language, 
employed in the summons, but the 
jurors were not familiar with it, and 
were still less familiar with the re- 
sponsibilities of this type of service to 
their government. Some threatened 
not to attend and sent a protest to 
the court at being treated as “serfs,” 
while others thought that nothing less 
than impeachment should be a proper 
rebuke to a judge who had presumed 
so far upon their rights as free Ameri- 
cans. Much of this action probably was 
prompted by Chapman’s advice. Later, 
he is said to have supported the federal 
cause and to have squared himself with 
Judge Strong by appropriate apology. 
Judge Strong issued warrants for the 
arrest of those who had been sum- 
moned, but who had failed to appear, 
and they were ordered to show cause 
why they should not be punished for 
contempt of court. The records show 
that some were actually fined and that 
their fines were duly paid. 


IV 


The following year (1852) Judge 
Strong held three terms of court. At 
the first session, held in Olympia, Ore- 
gon Territory (January 20) five attor- 
ney’s were admitted to the bar. They 


3. John R. Jackson was then the Sheriff of 
Clark county. His home has been restored. It 
was a two story log house and was visited by 
Lieutenants U. S. Grant and Phillip Sheridan 
when they were stationed at Vancouver Bar- 
racks. 
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were Elwood Evans, Quincy A. Brooks, 
Isaac N. Ebey, Daniel R. Bigelow, and 
Simpson P. Moses.* At the May term 
(May 24) , Quincy A. Brooks was made 
a special United States Attorney in 
order that the Government could be 
properly represented in matters then 
pending before the court. At the next 
term (October 27), upon motion of 
Simpson P. Moses, Judge Strong ad- 
mitted George H. McConaha to prac- 
tice law, and he became Seattle’s first 
lawyer. 

The January (1852) term, however, 
was marked by important litigation 
known as the Mary Dare Case. The 
facts of this controversy are briefly as 
follows: 


A few days after Simpson P. Moses 
and Elwood Evans had arrived in 
Olympia (November 10, 1851), as the 
first collector and assistant collector of 
customs respectively, the steamer 
“Beaver” with the brigantine “Mary 
Dare” appeared in Budd Inlet at 
Olympia and dropped anchor about 
two miles off shore, which was prob- 
ably as near as Captain Charles E. 
Stuart felt that he dared to come. Both 
boats belonged to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and before going to Olym- 
pia had been anchored off Fort Nis- 
qually for fifteen hours. During this 
time small boats continuously had 
made trips between the vessels and the 
shore, and six passengers and their 

4. Simpson P. Moses and Elwood Evans 
were the first collector and assistant collector 
of customs respectively. Isaac N. Ebey was 
later collector of customs at Port Townsend. 
Was later murdered by the Indians at his 
home on Whidbey Island. Daniel Bigelow 
practiced in Olympia. Quincy A. Brooks prac- 
ticed in Port Townsend. 
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baggage had been landed without 


permit. 

The “Beaver” had reported her ar- 
rival as being in ballast, although, 
except for a little coal, she carried 
none; but she did have a quantity of 
goods for trading with the Indians val- 
ued at about $500.00. The “Mary 
Dare” had unloaded all of her supplies 
for Fort Nisqually except one 250- 
pound sack of sugar, which Elwood 
Evans upon behalf of the Government, 
seized. Both boats were then placed 
under bond to await decision of the 
court on libel actions for violation of 
the revenue laws. That night the mas- 
ter of the “Beaver” abandoned his ship 
and fled the jurisdiction of the court, 
finally arriving in Victoria; and there- 
after, he was ever careful not to return 
to the United States. 

The “Beaver” was charged with 
bringing into the district from a for- 
eign port trading goods not upon any 
manifest and amounting to the value 
of $500.00. The court after a hearing 
for the purpose of taking proof held 
that this boat was not liable for the 
acts of her master and released her; 
but issued a warrant for the arrest of 
Captain Stuart, who, under the law, 
was liable upon conviction to both 
fine and imprisonment. While the 
charges were technical, they were not 
grievous in degree. However, this 
seemed to be an appropriate time to 
impress on the Hudson’s Bay Company 
the fact that it must respect the laws 
of the United States; and further, that 
such laws would henceforth be en- 
forced, now that the machinery had 
been set up for their enforcement. 

The “Beaver” was a small boat 
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which could cruise along the shores 
of Puget Sound and trade at any point. 
Her trade was of a retail rather than 
of a wholesale character. She could 
easily evade the laws when outside the 
view of the settlements, and doubtless 
had been doing so regularly. Because 
of the scattered nature of the settle- 
ments, this illegal trade could not 
easily be discovered. For such reasons, 
it was necessary likewise to impress 
upon her master that the laws of the 
United States could not be flagrantly 
violated with impunity. 

At the preliminary hearing, held to 
take testimony in these matters, Dr. 
William F. Tolmie, chief factor for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, appeared up- 
on behalf of the “Mary Dare,” while 
David Logan and Simon B. Marye 
both of the Portland bar, whom Judge 
Strong had brought with him, acted 
as district attorney and clerk respec- 
tively. Alonzo M. Poe who was later to 
be admitted to practice as an attorney, 
acted as United States Marshal. 

Dr. Tolmie presented a petition to 
the court addressed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, asking that the for- 
feiture of the “Mary Dare’ be re- 
mitted, and upon payment of the 
duties on the goods by Dr. Tolmie the 
vessels were released upon their bonds. 
At the next term of court (April, 
1853) , on motion of the district attor- 
ney, the case against Captain Charles 
E. Stuart of the “Beaver” was dis- 
missed. The testimony taken in court 
and Dr. Tolmie’s petition were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who later remitted the forfeiture, 
and thus these famous cases came to 


an end. 





















It is interesting to note that, prior 
to the dismissal of the case against 
Stuart, the jurisdiction of Oregon Ter- 
ritory north of the Columbia actually 
had ceased to exist. Judge Strong did 
not know that he was acting outside 
of his jurisdiction, nor that the area 
north of the Columbia was then Wash- 
ington Territory. It was while he was 
holding his court at Coveland on 
Whidbey Island a few days later that 
the firing of guns over at Port Town- 
send attracted his attention. Upon in- 
vestigation he learned that he had 
been holding court in Washington 
Territory. Thus he became de facto, 
if not de jure, the first judge of Wash- 
ington Territory. An interesting ques- 
tion might have arisen if his jurisdic- 
tion had later been challenged on an 
appeal from the decision rendered 
after March 2, 1853, but it was not 
so challenged. At a later date he was 
to be appointed one of the judges for 
Washington Territory. 


Vv 


Washington Territory was carved 
out of Oregon Territory by Act of Con- 
gress, March 2, 1853, and, shortly after 
his inauguration, President Pierce 
nominated Edward Lander of Indiana, 
John K. Miller of Ohio and Victor 
Monroe of Kentucky as Chief Justice 
and Associate Justices respectively of 
the new territory. Mr. Miller, having 
taken ill shortly after his appointment, 
did not qualify, and the judgeship was 
then tendered to Moses Hoagland, also 
of Ohio, but he declined it. The Presi- 
dent then appointed to this place 
Obidiah B. McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania. The years which have passed 
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since the appointment of Judge Mc- 
Fadden have confirmed the opinion 
of historians that the unusual cir- 
cumstances which brought Judge Mc- 
Fadden to Washington Territory was 
Oregon's loss and Washington’s gain. 
The Territory was indeed fortunate to 
gain such a learned jurist, able public 
servant and worthy citizen. The Presi- 
dent had appointed Judge McFadden 
to the territorial supreme court of Ore- 
gon, but Judge Deady refused to give 
up his judgeship. The appointment 
was made in error and this left the 
President in an embarrassing position. 
Both Judge Deady and Judge McFad- 
den held court in the same district. 
The failure of Moses Hoagland to 
qualify for the judgeship in Washing- 
ton cleared up the difficulty and en- 
able the President to appoint McFad- 
den to Washington. 

Judges Monroe and Lander reached 
their posts prior to Governor Isaac 
Stevens and were on hand to greet 
the Governor upon his arrival. The 
story is told of how the citizens had 
gathered to greet the new Governor 
at a dinner in his honor. He was late 
in arriving. It was a cold, rainy night. 
The Governor did not know of the 
plans made for his reception. He ar- 
rived in Olympia on horseback, alone, 
soaked to the skin and very hungry. 
He went to the rear of the building 
in question where the dinner was in 
progress, and asked for a few crumbs. 
These were given him and he ate them 
in the kitchen. Then he announced 
himself and the bell on the stump out- 
side was rung to call the remaining 
people to the hall. Speaking on behalf 
of the settlers on this notable occasion, 
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Judge Monroe, in an appropriate ad- 
dress, welcome the Governor to the 
theatre of future labors, and “assured 
him of the confidence which an intelli- 
gent and patriotic people placed in 
him as their Governor.” 

As one of his first official acts, Gover- 
nor Stevens fixed the boundaries of the 
judicial districts, pending later legisla- 
tive definition. Clarke and Pacific 
counties were to compose the first dis- 
trict, Lewis and Thurston counties the 
second, and Pierce, King, Island and 
Jefferson counties the third district. At 
the same time he fixed the times and 
places for holding court in these three 
districts and designated February 27, 
1854, as the date for the meeting of 
the first session of the territorial 
legislature. 

The distinction of holding the first 
regular term of court in Washington 
Territory fell to Judge Monroe. This 
he did on January 2, 1854, at Cowlitz 
Landing (near the present town of 
Toledo), which was then the county 
seat of Lewis county. At this term of 
court, five more lawyers were admitted 
to practice. They were Columbia Lan- 
caster, Francis A. Chenoweth, Benja- 
min F. Stark, Joseph S. Smith and 
James McCabe. It is interesting to 
note that eight months later Judge 
Monroe's place on the court was taken 
by Francis A. Chenoweth, whom he 
had on this occasion admitted to the 
bar of Washington Territory. A few 
days later (January 9, 1854), Judge 
Monroe convened court at Chinook 


5. Columbia Lancaster of Vancouver was 
the first Delegate to Congress from Washing- 
ton Territory. Joseph Smith was later a Dele- 
gate to Congress from Oregon. 
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City, then the county seat of Pacific 
county. 

At this time the judgeship of the 
first judicial district was vacant, as 
Judge McFadden had not yet qualified 
for the office. Hence, both Judges Mon- 
roe and Lander held court in that dis- 
trict, Judge Monroe on January 9th, 
as mentioned above, and Judge Lan- 
der a day or two later at Columbia 
City (Vancouver). Since Judge Lan- 
der’s terms in the third district were 
not scheduled to begin until the first 
Monday in February, 1854, he helped 
out in the other two districts. While 
Judge Monroe was holding the first 
court for the first district at Chinook 
City, Pacific county, Judge Lander was 
holding court at Columbia City, the 
county seat of Clarke county. Unfor- 
tunately, the court records of this 
county have been destroyed, and since 
there were no Vancouver newspapers 
for this period, we have no knowledge 
of what transpired at this first term of 
court. On his way to Columbia City, 
Judge Lander had arrived at Cowlitz 
Landing on the day on which Judge 
Monroe opened court at that place, 
and at the afternoon session both 
judges sat en banc for the remainder 
of the day. This is the first en banc 
proceeding on record in Washington. 

The first term of the territorial court 
for Olympia was opened by Judge 
Lander on January 30, 1854, and at 
this session two new lawyers were 
admitted to practice. They were the 
secretary of the territory, Charles H. 
and Butler P. Anderson, 
brother of lawyer J. Patton Anderson, 
the U. S. Marshal. At the same time, 
several who had been admitted to the 


Mason, 


practice by Judges Strong and Monroe 
were readmitted to practice in the 
second judicial district. Among the 
latter was Simpson P. Moses, who on 
the day following (January 31) was 
indicted by the grand jury for mis- 
feasance in his office as collector of 
customs. After a long delay and many 
postponements, this case was tried and 
he was acquitted. 

Notwithstanding the assignment of 
Judge Monroe to the second judicial 
district, he seems never to have held 
court there, except for the drawing 
of a jury panel. In August 1854, he 
was removed from office because of 
intoxication and Francis A. Cheno- 
weth appointed in his place.® Thus the 
second term of the territorial court in 
Olympia was presided over in No- 
vember 1854, by Judge Chenoweth, at 
which time (November 17) he ad- 
mitted Christopher C. Hewitt to prac- 
tice law. Hewitt was a personal friend 
of President Lincoln and used to sit 
on the White House steps and spin 
yards with him. After his admission 
to the bar Hewitt opened his law 
office in Seattle, and the little village 
found another lawyer to replace the 
loss of her first one, George N. Mc- 
Conaha, who had met a tragic death 
by drowning on his return from the 
first session of the territorial legisla- 
ture in Olympia. 

Although it now seems like a strange 
rule, yet it was then necessary for 
attorneys who had been admitted un- 
der the jurisdiction of Oregon Terri- 


6. Judge Monroe was removed from office 
because of charges of intoxication. He re- 
mained in the territory and within two years 
thereafter took ill and died in Olympia. 
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tory to be readmitted under the juris- 
diction of Washington Territory. And 
admission to practice law in one judi- 
cial district did not admit them to 
practice in the other two; nor did 
admission to practice in all three dis- 
tricts—which many attorneys enjoyed— 
admit them to practice before the 
supreme court of the territory. 

In the third judicial district, to 
which Judge Lander was assigned, 
court was scheduled to be held at four 
places. It was to be opened at Steila- 
coom in Pierce county on the first 
Monday in February 1854, which was 
on February 6th, the second Monday 
at Seattle for King county, the third 
Monday at Coveland for Island 
county, and the fourth Monday at Port 
Townsend for Jefferson county. 

The court records for King county 
do not contain this first session, pre- 
sided over by Judge Lander, but histo- 
rian Thomas W. Prosch has noted that 
it was held in Henry Yesler’s Cook 
House where he fed the workers in 
his mill. Dr. David S. Maynard—physi- 
cian, apothecary, lawyer, and justice of 
the peace — through appointment by 
the Oregon territorial legislature, act- 
ed as clerk, and John S. Clendenin, 
United States Attorney, served also as 
the prosecuting attorney. No jury cases 
were heard at this term, and the only 
business transacted was the admission 
to citizenship of Henry Van Asselt. It 
is interesting to note that the lawyers 
present at this session were Elwood 
Evans and Joseph Cushman of Olym- 
pia, Frank Clark and William H. Wal- 
lace of Steilacoom, and George A. 
McConaha of Seattle. 

At Coveland on Penn’s Cove, Whid- 
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bey Island, on February 20, 1854, 
Judge Lander opened the next session 
of the territorial court for his district. 
This term of court was not the first 
one to be held at Coveland, as Judge 
Strong while representing Oregon Ter- 
ritory, had held court there in April 
1853 as mentioned above. This Febru- 
ary term lasted four days and was not 
marked by any matter of particular 
interest. At the October term held at 
the same place, however, Judge Lan- 
der appointed attorneys Elwood Evans, 
William H. Wallace and J. Patton 
Anderson, to examine Alonzo M. Poe, 
who had applied for admission to prac- 
tice law. The next day (October 13), 
upon motion of Wallace, Poe was 
admitted. 

The following week (beginning 
February 27, 1854) court was held at 
Port Townsend, but little of interest 
took place at that term. Judge Lander 
held the two terms of court in 1854 
both in Coveland and Port Townsend, 
while Judge Chenoweth, who suc- 
ceeded him in the third district in 1855, 
held the terms of court for the years 
1855 and 1856. At the October term at 
Coveland in 1855, Judge Chenoweth 
admitted Winfield S. Ebey, a brother 
of Colonel Isaac N. Ebey, to practice 
law. Winfield, in his diary, has told 
the story of this ceremony. His exam- 
ining committee consisted of Elwood 
Evans and Victor Monroe of Olympia 
and Frank Clark of Steilacoom, all 
known to have been more than mod- 
erate drinkers. According to Ebey, “the 
only examination I passed consisted 
of a single question by Mr. Clark, who 
asked me if I had any good brandy in 
the Custom House.” (Ebey worked at 
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the custom house in Port Townsend.) 
The answer being in the affirmative, 
Frank Clark immediately moved his 
admission. The inference is clear. Win- 
field Ebey opened his law office in a 
log block house, built originally for 
protection from the Indians, and lived 
and practiced his law therein. This 
block house is still standing today near 
Coupeville on Whidbey Island. 

At a session in Coveland on August 
3, 1857, Colonel William Wallace 
moved the admission of Salucius Gar- 
fielde to the bar, which motion was 
granted by Judge Chenoweth; while a 
little over a year later (February 2, 
1858) at the same place, Colonel Wal- 
lace moved the admission of Benjamin 
F. Dennison to the bar. Thus two of 
the most outstanding lawyers of the 
territory in years to follow were ad- 
mitted to the bar in this court. 

Garfielde without doubt, was the 
greatest orator the northwest ever pro- 
duced. He was a tremendously power- 
ful speaker and swayed the juries with 
his eloquence. Unfortunately he liked 
to gamble. He came to the Pacific 
Coast to get away from this habit but 
when he went to Washington City as 
Delegate to Congress he fell into the 
habit again. He held three public of- 
fices, the most important being Dele- 
gate to Congress. His life story is one 
of tragedy. He died in poverty and 
want in the gutters of the capital city. 
Some idea of the brilliance of this man 
can be gleaned from the letter written 
to a friend in Washington Territory 
a few weeks before his death. Here is 
that letter in part: 


... It gives me great pleasure to hear that 
so many of my old friends remember me so 
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kindly. The last years of my life have been 
so sad, and at times so gloomy, that I often 
felt almost friendless in the world. I remember 
much of my life in the territory with great 
interest and pleasure; and had it not been 
for a series of events which I was powerless 
to control, I should have ended my days 
among the friends and scenery which captured 
alike my heart and imagination. The best 
efforts of my life were put forth in their 
midst, stimulated thereto by the encourage- 
ment of the one, and the grand and lofty 
magnificence of the other. 


Years ago when canoe traveling was com- 
mon, I passed many days upon the grandest 
of our interior waters—Puget Sound—taking 
in the grand, the sublime, the glorious around 
me, until my mind was overwhelmed with a 
sense of the vast and mighty bowers of nature. 
I have seen nearly every prominent mountain 
peak on the continent, but Ta-Co-Ma, com- 
monly called Mount Rainier, seen from your 
beautiful bay, is the grandest and noblest 
of them all. Yes, I remember my old friends in 
the Territory, many of them I shall never 
forget while memory lasts. To all who speak 
of me kindly, please remember me warmly. 

Dennison was another unique and 
outstanding figure. Typically a Dick- 
sonian Dombey, with high collar and 
long coat, he spoke also with the thun- 
der of the Gods. He was a man who 
had no friends—wanted none—which 
must have added much to his unhappy 
life. He did not serve long on the 
bench as he was removed for political 
reasons. He had been, however, a 
prominent member of the territorial 
legislature, and his best work was done 
there. He died and was buried in 
Olympia. 

During the years 1857 and 1858, all 
courts for the Puget Sound country 
north of Seattle were held only at 
Coveland on Whidbey Island; but they 
were changed to Port Townsend in 
1859, where they were held regularly 
until statehood (1889) . 

This first session of the district court 
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for King county (1854), referred to 
above, likewise was not the first term 
of court held in what is now King 
county. When this county was still a 
part of Thurston county, Oregon Ter- 
ritory, Dr. David S. Maynard, as jus- 
tice of the peace for the Duwamps 
Precinct (Seattle area) , and acting un- 
der the authority conferred upon him 
by his legislative appointment of July 
1852, held court in Henry Yesler’s 
Cook House. A charge had been filed 
against the mate of the brig “Franklin 
Adams” for misappropriating money 
and goods belonging to the ship. 
While it might have been doubtful 
that he had jurisdiction over such 
matters, Dr. Maynard nevertheless 
heard the matter and the mate was 
convicted. Since there was then no jail 
in the county in which to incarcerate 
prisoners, the mate was released with 
the admonition never to do it again, 
and in the future to keep his books in 
better order. 

The first term of the district court 
held in King county (1854) has been 
described above, but the story of the 
second term is no less interesting. It 
convened on October 22, 1854, and 
lasted for almost two weeks. The ses- 
sions were held in the Felker House, 
which was more commodious than 
Yesler’s Cook House. 

The Felker House was being oper- 
ated as a hotel by Mrs. Mary Ann 
Boyer Conklin, more generally known 
as “Mother Damnable.” Following the 
term of court, Frank Clark, as prose- 
cuting attorney, proceeded to settle 
with “Mother Damnable” for the use 
of her rooms for court purposes. She 
charged him $25.00 for her best room 
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as a courtroom, $10.00 for rooms for 
the jurors and $4.00 for the use of the 
furniture. The jurors’ meals came to 
$66.00 at the rate of fifty cents a meal. 
Thinking the above charges rather 
high, the prosecuting attorney de- 
manded a receipt. “Mother Damna- 
ble” could neither read nor write; 
neither did she know what was meant 
by a receipt. Furthermore, she did not 
like Clark, who was then a young law- 
yer trying to make a reputation, and 
who had worked hard for the convic- 
tion of the accused pioneers. 

She told the young man that she 
would give him a receipt and stepped 
back into the kitchen. Returning with 
her arms filled with stove wood, she 
screamed at him “You want a receipt, 
do you? Well, here’s your receipt. I'll 
larn you for asking me for a receipt”; 
whereupon she began pelting Clark 
with wood. Clark fled, and she after 
him, throwing wood at him until he 
was out of sight. After that episode, 
no one ever again asked ‘Mother 
Damnable” for a receipt. 

In the next term of court for King 
County (1855), presided over by Judge 
Chenoweth, William Heebner was 
plaintiff in an action against Henry 
L. Yesler. The parties having agreed 
to settle the matter by arbitration, the 
court appointed Reuben Bean, David 
T. Denny and Leonard M. Felker as 
arbiters. The arbiters awarded the 
plaintiff the sum of $94.96. In all 
probability this is the first instance 
of a settlement of a lawsuit in the ter- 
ritory through this medium. 

At the same session of court Tom 
Taylor, an Indian, sued William 
Young, an engineer who had been 
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murdered the year before, in an action 
to determine the ownership of certain 
articles of personal property. The in- 
terest in this case rests in the part 
which was taken by some of the most 
prominent lawyers of the territory; 
Victor Monroe, one of the judges of 
the first court and Judge Chenoweth’s 
predecessor, and Colonel William H. 
Wallace, later Governor of both Wash- 
ington and idaho territories and Dele- 
gate to Congress from both territories, 
represented the Indian, and Christo- 
pher C. Hewitt, subsequently Chief 
Justice of Washington Territory, and 
Joseph S. Smith, appeared for the ad- 
ministrator. The jury found that the 
property in question belonged to the 
Young estate, and the court ordered 
it turned over to the administrator. 
Interest in this case also rests in the 
fact that the lawsuit was brought by 
an Indian—something unheard of be- 
fore this date. 


VI 

Two of the most interesting of our 
territorial judges were Edmund Claire 
Fitzhugh and William Strong—strik- 
ingly different men, but possessing 
some similar likenesses. 

Fitzhugh came from the South. He 
was a Virginian, very proud and 
haughty. He was sent out to San Fran- 
cisco in connection with promotion of 
coal shipments from Whatcom in 
Washington Territory to San Fran- 
cisco. Very shortly thereafter he was 
sent to Whatcom, now Bellingham, to 
manage the coal mines. He was a law- 
yer, and in due time was appointed to 
the bench. 

Strong had been a territorial judge 


in Oregon, but he lived at Cathlamet 
on the Washington side of the Colum- 
bia river. 

It is an unusual event and not a 
holy one, but life in this section was 
still very primitive that Fitzhugh got 
involved in a fight at his home in 
Whatcom and killed a man, and while 
judge of the supreme court was tried 
for murder. He was, however, acquit- 
ted in a minute and one half. Later 
both Fitzhugh and Strong, while serv- 
ing as judges of Washington Terri- 
tory, were tried for gambling and 
again acquitted. 

Perhaps I should digress from my 
notes here in connection with the term 
of court held in Walla Walla in order 
to give you a background. William 
Strong of the Washington Territorial 
Court had opened the court session 
in Walla Walla in June, 1860. The 
court met in a log building, the upper 
story of the log building, where there 
was a saloon and gambling joint go- 
ing on below. The benches for the visi- 
tors were logs cut in two, with pegs 
put into the logs to make them set up- 
right. The judge’s bench was an old 
washstand, and the prisoners were 
manacled to chains fastened in the 
rafters of the roof. That was the first 
courthouse in what is now Walla 
Walla. 


Vil 


At the inception of government in 
Washington, the Act provided for 
three territorial judges. Many confus- 
ing problems arose over the decisions 
of the court under this arrangement. 
Frequently no decision could be ren- 
dered because court was divided one 
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to one, the third judge being disqual- 
ified because the case had arisen in 
his court. In 1886 Congress provided 
for a fourth judge and George Turner 
of Alabama was appointed. He was a 
great orator and became a prominent 
statesman. Appointed to the territorial 
bench, he was later elected to the 
United States Senate. He served in 
several diplomatic assignments with a 
record which was indeed brilliant. He 
made millions of dollars but died in 
poverty. An interesting story is told 
of his first appearance as judge in a 
Washington court. His first term be- 
gan at Goldendale in Kliekitat county 
near the Columbia river. He then 
lived in Yakima City and had to 
travel by horseback to Walla Walla 
and then by boat down the Columbia 
river to The Dalles. He crossed the 
river to the Washington side on a 
barge as a passenger on the stagecoach. 
As the weather was warm he sat on the 
seat with the driver clad in a tall silk 
hat and a linen duster. After crossing 
the river, rain began to fall and fell 
continuously until the stage arrived at 
Goldendale. When he got there the 
entire village was on hand to see the 
new but waterlogged judge. It was an 
embarrassing moment to him. 


Vill 

One of the interesting conflicts in 
territorial history was the contest for 
the appointment of a judge for the 
United States federal court after state- 
hood was acquired. 

There were two worthy aspirants for 
that honor—Cornelius Hanford, a na- 
tive Seattle boy, and the last territorial 
chief justice, and William H. Calkins, 
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who had also been a member of the 
territorial court at the time Hanford 
was. Calkins had come to Washington 
from Indiana on the promise by 
President Harrison of a judicial ap- 
pointment. He got the appointment 
shortly before statehood. After a long 
fight Hanford got the federal judge- 
ship, but, as you will recall, resigned 
under pressure of a threatened im- 
peachment in 1912. After the judge- 
ship was lost, Calkins got into another 
fight. This time it was for his selection 
by the state senate as the first United 
States Senator. He wanted this honor 
badly. It was a bitter fight with charges 
of bribery and personal animosities. 
Calkins lost again—and died a broken 
man. 


IX 


Following statehood, many superior 
judge appointments fell to the new 
governor. One of these was for Lewis 
county. The place finally went to a 
Edward Hunter, who was a strikingly 
unique figure. He had been a law- 
yer in California and Nevada and 
while in California had shot and 
killed a man. He was charged with 
murder but had been acquitted. Later 
he had shot the arm off of a boy and 
escaped punishment for that assault. 
It has been claimed that he bought 
his judgeship for five hundred dol- 
lars. He kept the floor of his court- 
room covered with sawdust and when 
it got too soiled he dumped it out of 
the upstairs windows. He sat on the 
bench in his shirt sleeves, robes not 
being required, and he always wore 
high boots and kept his feet perched 
on the bench. He could spit tobacco 
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juice across the room with infinite suc- 
cess and with never a failure of his 
mark. His constant use of profanity in 
the courtroom would be shocking to 
lawyers of today. Such was one of our 
early superior court judges. 


X 


Some of the leading and distin- 
guished lawyers of Washington for the 
early 1890’s and of whom you may 
have heard in part, are the following: 


William Lair Hill, code maker of Ore- 
gon and Washington—former judge of 
the district court in Oregon. Author 
of Hill’s Codes of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Frank Pierce, another code writer of 
Washington and prominent legislator. 
William Larrabee, prominent lawyer, 
district and supreme court judge of 
Wisconsin; member Constitutional 
Convention of Wisconsin; congress- 
man from that state; member of Con- 
stitutional Convention of Washington 
1878, who died in a train wreck in 
Tehachapi Pass, California, in 1883 
when the train broke loose from the 
engine and raced down the tracks to 
crash at the bottom of the mountain. 
Henry Struve, publisher of a news- 
paper at Vancouver in the 1860's. Sec- 
retary of the territory and member of 
the territorial legislature. Editor of 
volume one of Washington Territory 
Reports. 

Charles §. Voorhees, member of the 
Spokane bar and congressman from 
that district. 

John C. Haines, probably the most 
outstanding trial lawyer ever to prac- 
tice in Washington state. 
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John B. Allen, prominent at the bar 
in Walla Walla. First United States 
Senator to be elected; later a member 
of a law firm in Seattle with John C. 
Haines above mentioned. 

Samuel Piles, early lawyer of Snoho- 
mish county and later of Seattle; U. S. 
Senator, and later Ambassador to 
Peru. 

George Donworth of Seattle. United 
States Judge and father of Charles 
Donworth of the present state supreme 
court. 

Frank Rudkin, prominent Yakima 
county lawyer. During his career he 
served as judge of the superior court 
Yakima county, member of the state 
supreme court, and member of U.S. 
Court of Appeals. Prominently men- 
tioned for appointment to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

John McGilvra, appointed U.S. At- 
torney in 1860. Was father-in-law of 
Judge Thomas Burke. 

Thomas Burke, leader of Seattle bar 
for many years. Judge of the territorial 
supreme court; member of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Elisha P. Ferry, twice governor—once 
of Washington territory and once of 
Washington state. 

Watson Squire, elected to U.S. Sen- 
ate. Prominent at Seattle bar. 
William (War Horse Bill) H. White, 
U.S. Attorney and later judge of the 
state supreme court. 

James Hamilton Lewis, very colorful 
figure with his swallowtail coat, silk 
hat, cane and gloves, and above all 
his pink whiskers. Member of Con- 
gress from Washington, later U.S. 
Senator from Illinois. 
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Ralph O. Dunbar, came from Golden- 
dale and wanted to be nominated for 
Congress. Instead he was nominated 
as first chief justice of the state su- 
preme court. At that time he had 
never tried a case in court; yet he be- 
came an outstanding jurist and re- 
mained the rest of his life on the 
bench. 

Richard O. Ballinger of Port Town- 
send and later of Seattle. Was judge 
of the superior court of Jefferson coun- 
ty; compiled a code of laws for Wash- 
ington; selected as Secretary of the In- 
terior in President Taft’s cabinet. 
James T. Ronald, still living; was old- 
est judge in the United States in point 
of service when he retired two years 
ago. He is now 94 years of age and hale 
and hearty. 


Dr. BEARDSLEY (at close): That, in 
brief, is a short summary of what to 
me seem interesting things of the early 
history of our courts. (Vigorous 
applause) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Dr. Beardsley, 
we are all certainly most grateful to 
you for this fascinating and informa- 
tive address. 

There is no one better qualified to 
talk to us on these subjects of early 
history of Washington and Oregon 
than Dr. Beardsley. He has been work- 
ing for some time on his History of 
the Bench and Bar of Washington of 
which he spoke, and he has seen more 
of these early records than anyone I 
am sure. 

We are very grateful to you, Art. 

I wish now to call for the reports 
of our Chapters. Dennis Dooley, will 
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you be good enough to give the report 
from the Boston Chapter? 

Mr. Dootey: The report of the Bos- 
ton Chapter, embracing all of New 
England, was written by Miss Eunice 
Beeson who hoped to attend this meet- 
ing, but I received a letter from her 
on my arrival here in which she stated 
that she was obliged to go to Colorado 
Springs two months ago to be with her 
father who at that time was very ill. 
She stayed with him for five weeks and 
only recently has returned to Boston 
so that she could not contemplate a 
trip to Seattle. The report is dated 
July 20, 1950. 

(Mr. Dooley read the report of the 
Boston Chapter.) 


REPORT OF THE LAW 
LIBRARIANS OF NEW ENGLAND 


The Law Librarians of New Eng- 
land had their annual meeting on May 
22nd at the Parker House in Boston. 
Charles Woodward of Little, Brown 
& Co. was host. He arranged a delight- 
ful dinner which was enjoyed by 39 
members. 

Mr. Dennis Dooley presided at the 
business meeting in his usual genial 
way. The business meeting included a 
report of the nominating committee 
given by Howard Stebbins of the So- 
cial Law Library. The slate thus pre- 
sented was unanimously elected. The 
officers for the coming year are as 
follows: 


President, Eunice W. Beeson 
Librarian, U. S$. Court of Appeals, Ist Cir- 
cuit, Boston 

Vice-President, Philip A. Putnam 
Assistant Librarian, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge. 
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Secretary-Treasurer 

Pearl Jones Larson, Librarian, Middlesex 

County Law Library, Cambridge 
Director 

Grace L. M. Gainley, Librarian, Hampden 

County Law Library, Springfield 
Director 

Dennis A. Dooley, Librarian, Massachusetts 

State Library, Boston 

The biggest plans for the coming 
year involve, of course, the convention 
in Boston in 1951. We hope to make 
your trip to the east coast as memora- 
ble as this one has been to the west 
coast. 

After the business meeting we were 
shown the sound and color film en- 
titled “Case in Point” which was taken 
at Harvard and is used to introduce 
the students there to the use of law 
books. Thanks are due to Philip Put- 
nam and Mr. Pulling for the use of 
the film. We will be hearing more 
from them in Boston next year! 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
very much, Mr. Dooley. 

I will now call on Mr. Francis J. 
Rooney, the new President of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, to give the report for 
that Chapter. 


REPORT OF 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES 

Francis J. Rooney (Librarian, Loy- 
ola University Law School): You will 
be glad to know that the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Association 
of Law Libraries is in a flourishing 
condition. We have 34 active mem- 
bers, and 22 of them are members of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries. We hope to close that gap 
this coming year. 


Of course you would expect that 
the Chicago Association would be in 
a flourishing condition because of the 
fact that we were organized by those 
powerhouses of the American Asso- 
ciation, the late, lamented Billie John- 
ston, Charles McNabb, Bob Roalfe 
and Frank Di Canio. That wasn’t 
enough for us this past year but we 
insisted on pulling in Miss Margaret 
Coonan who remained with us a short 
time, and then the incoming President 
of the Association, Miss Jean Ashman. 
We still have Miss Jean Ashman and 
sO we can expect to have next year a 
very wonderful year. Thank God, we 
don’t have to prepare for a national 
convention, however. 

Our meetings are held four times 
a year. The first meeting was devoted 
to a resumé of the national convention 
so that we could bring to our local 
members, who were unfortunate 
enough not to attend, the story of that 
meeting. 

We had in our second meeting the 
privilege of having a very instructive 
talk by Mr. Dwight Hightower on 
“Aspects of Latin American Law 
Books”; and also Mr. Di Canio gave 
the members a resumé of the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association which was held 
in December. 

In March we had another novel 
presentation, I should say, because we 
heard from Mr. Ralph Esterquist, the 
director of the new Midwest Inter- 
Library Center. 

At our final meeting Miss Benyon, 
the program chairman, had still an- 
other feature. We met at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago for dinner and then 
made a tour of the library. 

We have a Committee on Inter- 
Library Coéperative Exchange and 
that is progressing so that we have full 
knowledge available of what is held 
in the “Big Four” law libraries in 
Chicago. 

There are very many other features 
of the Association which we haven't 
time to go into but we hope that some 
of you will be able to get to Chicago 
at times when we hold our meetings 
and see us in action. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Rooney. It is certainly gratifying 
to know how active these Chapters of 
ours are. It is very good to hear these 
reports. 

Our old friend Helen May Smith 
Helmle has just been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter. She 
is unable to be here and Mr. Cyril L. 
McDermott, of St. John’s University 
Law Library, has kindly agreed to 
present that report. 

(Mr. McDermott read the report of 
the Law Library Association of 
Greater New York, prepared by Vir- 
ginia M. Connor, Secretary.) 


LAW LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
GREATER NEW YORK 


A Chapter of the American 
Association of Law Libraries 


ANNUAL REPORT 
1949-1950 


After examining the records that 
were given to me by my predecessor 
and hoping to find previous annual 
reports on which I could base this one 
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I have found that they were non- 
existent and I will have to rely upon 
my own ingenuity, such as it is. 

In September, 1949 the Executive 
Committee of the Association met and 
planned the activities for the coming 
year. At that time it was decided to 
try and have meetings that might ap- 
peal to more people. With this pur- 
pose in mind, Mr. Harry Bitner of 
Columbia University, Chairman of 
the Arrangements Committee accom- 
plished much that was proposed. 

Professor Elmer Million of New 
York University was the first guest 
speaker and his topic was largely de- 
voted to the use of the law library 
to the faculty of a law school. Matthew 
Bender & Co. supplied a micro-reader 
and cards for a demonstration at our 
next meeting and Mr. William Vanne- 
man of that firm discussed the reader 
and its uses and also the cards that 
were being planned for the future. 
For our next meeting the Association 
called upon one of its own members, 
Mrs. Florence Ferner Zagayko of Co- 
lumbia University International Law 
Library who spoke about Interna- 
tional Law Books and United Nations 
Documents. The April meeting was 
probably the most unique of the year, 
Professor A. Arthur Schiller of Colum- 
bia University discussed his trip to the 
Far East, the purpose of which was to 
observe the government and law of the 
various countries. He then showed his 
collection of colored slides that he had 
made of his trip. At the June meeting 
again one of the members spoke. Mr. 
Theodore F. McMahon of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. spoke about the use of re- 
search material in federal taxation, he 
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demonstrated his talk with slides of the 
various P-H services. 

The first meeting, Mr. Forrest 
Drummond, Chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Revision Committee, who was 
then associated with the group, read 
the proposed change of name of the 
organization. At the next meeting the 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
voted upon and adopted. The Associa- 
tion is now officially known as, Law 
Library Association of Greater New 
York, A Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries. 

During the year, one of the most 
productive that the Association has 
had, Mrs. Fannie J. Klein of New 
York University, Chairman of the New 
Members Committee reported 55 new 
members to the local chapter. There 
are now 135 members of which 78 are 
members of the National Association. 
The Association’s membership now 
covers libraries in Connecticut and 
Lower New Jersey. We were pleased 
to have with us this year the members 
of the Yale Law School Library of 
whom 7 of their staff are now active 
members of the Chapter. 

Through the efforts of our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Julius Marke and Mr. John 
Heitman of Baker, Voorhis & Co., Inc., 
a directory of the membership, con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Associa- 
tion was printed in pamphlet form 
by Baker, Voorhis and The Lawyers 
Co-Operative Publishing Co. This di- 
rectory has been distributed to all 
members and is proving most helpful 
to anyone who has had occasion to 
use it. 

Financially the organization has 
never been more solvent. At the June 


meeting it was reported that the or- 
ganization had over $100 in the 
treasury. 

It was at the June meeting that 
the election of officers was held. Mrs. 
Helen M. S. Helmle, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
President; Mr. Cyril L. McDermott, 
St. John’s University Law School, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Virginia M. Connor, 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
Secretary; Miss Emily Kerr, LeBoeuf 
and Lamb, Treasurer; Directors—Mrs. 
Fannie J. Klein, New York University; 
Miss Elizabeth Forgeus, Yale Law 
School; and Mr. Jacob S. Fuchs, Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York. 

Mrs. Helmle, as _ President-Elect 
spoke for everyone in the organization 
when she thanked Mr. Marke and the 
other officers and directors for making 
1949-1950 one of the most successful 
years that the Association has ever had. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Vircinia M. Connor, Secretary 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you 
very much Cyril McDermott. You have 
a splendid membership in that group 
and it is very pleasing to know that 
you have as many as 78 who are also 
members of the national association. 

I will now call upon Miss Eliza- 
beth Finley to give the report of the 
Washington, D. C. Chapter in the ab- 
sence of its president, Mrs. Rebecca 
Notz. Miss Finley is a member of the 
board of directors of the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter. 

(Miss Finley thereupon read the re- 
port of the Law Librarians’ Society of 
Washington, D. C., prepared by Mrs. 
Rebecca L. Notz, president.) 
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REPORT OF LAW LIBRARIANS’ 
SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1949-1950 


PROGRAMS 


At the first meeting in October, 
1949, the society held a reception and 
garden party in honor of our national 
president, Miss Helen Newman, at the 
home of President Paul F. Douglass of 
American University on the campus of 
the university. 

Dr. Lawrence Keitt, the Law Librar- 
ian of Congress, was guest of honor at 
our dinner meeting in November. The 
January dinner meeting was devoted 
to installation of the new officers and 
other business. 

Dr. Edward S. Corwin, former pro- 
fessor of constitutional law at Prince- 
ton University, was guest speaker at 
our dinner meeting in March. He dis- 
cussed the changes which had taken 
place in Supreme Court decisions since 
1937 and outlined his plan for the new 
Library of Congress annotated edition 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. The final dinner meeting in 
May was devoted to revision of the 
constitution and other business. 


OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected 
for 1950: 


President: Mrs. Rebecca L. Notz, of the Li- 
brary of Congress and library consultant for 
the Washington College of Law. 

Vice-President: Miss Lois G. Moore, librarian 
of the Tax Court of the United States. 

Secretary: Miss Eleanor M. Stewart, librarian 
of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ella C. Thomas, librarian of 
George Washington University. 

Board Member: Mr. John P. Earner, of the 
Library of Congress (Mr. Charles Hallam, 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
retiring president, Mr. Joseph P. Guages, 
librarian of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and Miss Elizabeth Finley, 
librarian for Covington, Burling, Rublee, 
O’Brian and Shorb, are the other board 
members) . 


CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


The Membership Committee has 
presented the names of eleven new 
members during the past year. The Li- 
brary Science Committee is consider- 
ing a legal research clinic for lawyers 
and law librarians. The Constitution 
Committee has completely revised the 
constitution and by-laws. The Legisla- 
tive Histories Committee has prepared 
a cumulative union list of legislative 
histories and the Yearbook Committee 
has prepared a new yearbook. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 

A “Union List of Legislative His- 
tories,” revised edition, covering acts 
of Congress through the 80th Con- 
gress, is being published and will be 
available for purchase at $1.00 a copy 
in September, 1950. 

A Yearbook containing the new con- 
stitution and by-laws, and lists of mem- 
bers in alphabetical order and by 
agency of the government, university, 
etc., has been published through the 
courtesy of the Lawyers Codéperative 
Publishing Company. 


PUBLICATIONS OF MEMBERS 
The following publications have 
been prepared by our members during 
the year: 


Finley, Elizabeth: Search for the law of Fed- 
eral administrative agencies in How to Find 
the Law, 4th ed., ch. 9. 

Gsovski, Vladimir: Soviet civil law (2 vol.) 
(Michigan Legal Studies) . 
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Russian administration of Alaska and the 
status of the Alaskan natives (Senate Doc. 
152, 81st Cong., 2d Sess.) . 

Hunter, Carrie: Chart resumé of State laws 
granting rights, benefits and privileges to 
veterans, their dependents and their organi- 
zations (Published in a document by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs) . 

Notz, Rebecca L.: Legal bibliography and 
legal research, 1949 pocket supplement and 
1949-1950 Research Problems (National 
Law Book Co.) . 

Notz, Rebecca L. and Margolin, Mollie. Analy- 
sis of Federal law relating to Indian tribes 
and their reservations (in course of publica- 
tion by the House Sub-committee on Indian 
Affairs) . 

Prince, Huberta A.: The Washington book 
mart (Oceana Publications) . 

Thomas, Ella Cooper: The law of libel and 
slander (Oceana Publications) . 
Respectfully submitted, 


Resecca L. Notz, President 


Miss FINLEY (continuing) : I would 
like to add that this “Union List of 
Legislative Histories,” which as you 
know appeared originally in two issues 
of the Law Lrprary JourNAL, has been 
revised and additional histories have 
been added to it, and when it is pub- 
lished it may be of interest to some of 
you people who are not in Washington 
because a number of the libraries are 
willing to lend them if necessary. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
Elizabeth Finley. 

I might add that Miss Finley’s li- 
brary has a very excellent collection of 
Legislative Histories bound which she 
is generous enough to loan to us on 
occasion. 

Is anyone present from the Caro- 
linas Chapter? I received no report 
but we hope it will come in time to 
be included in the proceedings. 

(Report of the Carolinas Chapter is 
printed below.) 


REPORT OF THE CAROLINAS 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 1949-50 

The Carolinas Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries, 
composed of law librarians from North 
and South Carolina, holds two meet- 
ings a year. This report includes ac- 
tivities of the October 1949 and March 
1950 meetings. 

Prior to this year a project for com- 
pletion of a “Buyers’ List” of dealers 
including dealers’ addresses, discounts 
given and other pertinent information 
was understaken by the Chapter. Miss 
Lucile Elliott, Librarian, University of 
North Carolina Law School, presented 
an excellent chart giving comparative 
discounts and revealing much of inter- 
est to the buyer of law books both in 
the Carolinas and other sections of the 
country. During the previous year, 
Miss A. Elizabeth Holt, formerly li- 
brarian of the Wake Forest Law 
School, initiated this project and she 
added further data to the chart by con- 
tacting additional schools for informa- 
tion on their experience in law book 
buying. This information will be 
added to from time to time and it is 
hoped that it will serve as a guide to 
new as well as experienced members 
of the profession. 

Present plans for the chapter in- 
clude the continued effort to encour- 
age the establishment of bar libraries 
in both the Carolinas. To further this 
effort the Chapter will continue to 
assist in the planning and working out 
of practical methods of establishment 
suitable to the various communities 
desiring such libraries. It is hoped that 
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this move will result in making avail- 
able to the Bar in all parts of the 
Carolinas working law libraries at a 
minimum of expense. 

Our constant drive for a larger mem- 
bership has added two new members 
from the “Rebel” state of South Caro- 
lina and one from the “Tarheel” re- 
gion. This year, for the first time, the 
Chapter meets in South Carolina. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SARAH LEVERETTE, President 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We will now 
have the Panel Discussion of Catalog- 
ing Problems Relating to Legal Ma- 
terials. Our President-Elect, Miss Jean 
Ashman, will be the Chairman of the 
Panel. 


PANEL DISCUSSION OF 
CATALOGING PROBLEMS 
RELATING TO LEGAL 
MATERIALS 


CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: As Miss New- 
man told you, this discussion will be 
devoted to the important problem of 
the cataloging of legal materials. We 
are most fortunate in the caliber of 
the panel group. I wish first to pre- 
sent the individual members to you 
so that you may know who they are 
in case they make comments before 
they are called upon for their papers. 


Mr. William B. Stern 
Foreign Law Librarian, Los Angeles 
County Law Library; 

Dr. Werner Ellinger 


Subject Cataloging Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, 
D. C.; 


Mr. Charles McNabb 
Librarian, Chicago Bar Association. 
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We are indeed sorry that Mrs. Mary 
Helen Stevens, Librarian, Supreme 
Court of Hawaii, was unable to be 
here. In her absence, Mr. William Jef- 
frey, Law Librarian of Drake Univer- 
sity, has very kindly consented to read 
her paper and take part in the panel 
discussion. Mr. Jeffrey. 

As you can see, we shall be somewhat 
limited for time. May I ask your in- 
dulgence in holding comments from 
the floor until the various papers have 
been presented. Comments by the 
panel members may be made after any 
of the papers. 

I shall call first on Mr. Stern. 

Mr. STERN: I must apologize from 
the beginning. Doubtless many of the 
things which I will say are known to 
many of you, but it is very difficult in 
such a panel as this to avoid things of 
that kind. 

As the first part of this panel we 
thought it would be best to give a 
brief summary of the history of law 
library cataloging as a part of catalog- 
ing of American libraries as such. 
History oF Law Liprary CATALOGING 

The first cataloging rules issued by 
the American Library Association were 
issued in 1883. In 1901 the American 
Library Association founded a division 
on Cataloging. As you know, in 1901 
the Library of Congress cards started 
to be supplied to other libraries, and 
in 1908 the American Library Associa- 
tion Rules, under which most of us 
grew up, were issued. 

The Cataloging Division of the 
American Library Association became 
very active, and already in 1903 in a 
meeting one of the subjects which has 
bothered us continuously came up, 
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that of author headings for govern- 
ment documents. 

The Cataloging Division of the 
American Library Association busied 
itself with other matters, such as the 
cost of cataloging; it was in touch with 
publishers concerning the title, the 
size, the numbering of periodicals; it 
saw to it that League of Nations docu- 
ments, United Nations documents, etc. 
were properly indexed and supplied 
with title pages. 

Ever since 1908 there has been dis- 
cussion about a revision of the cata- 
loging rules. Law librarians as such 
did not co6perate at first in the revi- 
sion of these rules; as a matter of fact, 
with some regret it must be noted that 
law librarians for a long time were 
opposed to conventional cataloging. 
The first few volumes of the Law Lr- 
BRARY JOURNAL have a number of arti- 
cles in which some law librarians 
declared that the best catalog to be had 
was in the head of the librarian and 
that a card catalog was rather superflu- 
ous. Some of this criticism has not 
abated, although I guess all of us now 
are convinced that we must have a 
catalog. 

The difficulty which we encounter 
is that traditional forms of cataloging 
of libraries are at times not suitable 
for law library cataloging and that 
the general rules for library cataloging 
have perhaps not been sufficiently ad- 
justed or flexible to permit proper law 
library cataloging without undue 
waste of money, time, and without 
causing certain repetitions. 

In 1941 the American Library As- 
sociation issued a preliminary Ameri- 
can Second Edition of the Cataloging 


Rules. This preliminary Second Edi- 
tion was called “American” because 
co6peration with British libraries was 
contemplated, and it was made public 
in order to assure the support of the 
widest number of librarians and to 
assure a full discussion of these rules. 
The rules were discussed at the 1942 
meeting of the American Library 
Association. 

In 1941 the American Association of 
Law Libraries for the first time estab- 
lished a Committee on Law Library 
Cataloging. This was done at the time 
Mr. Sidney Hill was the President of 
the Association, and Miss Keller of 
New York was the Chairman of the 
Committee. At the 1942 meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
the report of this Committee, although 
called a preliminary report, was unani- 
mously adopted without any discus- 
sion whatsoever. The report was for- 
warded to the American Library 
Association. The main features of the 
report were to provide better entries 
for court reports, for citators, for anno- 
tations, things which still bother us; 
however, the entries were supposed to 
be much more explicit and perhaps 
more complicated than those contem- 
plated by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. No reply was received from 
the American Library Association. 

In 1945 an article was published in 
the Library Quarterly, again setting 
forth the point of view of law librar- 
ians. The author was a person whose 
name resembles mine to some extent. 
It may be of interest that again the 
American Library Association merely 
formally acknowledged receipt of the 
article but did not enter into any dis- 
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cussion thereon. In this article I tried 
to point out certain inconsistencies in 
the cataloging rules as proposed by 
the American Library Association in 
the extent to which they affected law 
libraries. All of us are bothered at 
times by the format that is used and 
particularly by inconsistencies in the 
rules which make it difficult not only 
for the librarian but particularly also 
for the regular library user to find out 
under what name a book is cataloged. 

Finally, in 1949, the American Li- 
brary Association issued the Second 
Edition of the Cataloging Rules for 
Author and Title Entries. Most of you 
know this. This is the book (exhibited 
copy). It shows under which name a 
book is to be cataloged and what the 
title entries may be. 

In the same year the American Li- 
brary Association adopted the rules for 
descriptive cataloging of the Library of 
Congress, and that is this green book 
here: Rules for Descriptive Cataloging. 
In here you will find what in detail 
goes on the card, or the various rules, 
except as to who is the author of the 
book and title which you will find in 
this other book. In other words, you 
have to have these two books. 

Upon examination of the Second 
Edition of the ALA Cataloging Rules 
for Author and Title Entries, with 
which we are most concerned because 
the descriptive rules are about the 
same for our libraries, we find that 
none of the suggestions of Miss Keller’s 
Committee of 1941 were adopted what- 
soever. A number of the suggestions 
which were published in the Library 
Quarterly (I would say about half of 
them was published) were adopted; 
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however, some of them were appar- 
ently not understood, and there is one 
rule which grammatically does not 
make any sense. 

There is one thing to be said. In 
1945 we had numerous columns under 
which a statute or collection of statutes 
or revision of statutes could be cata- 
loged. There were all together six 
vertical and three horizontal columns. 
Those of you who do cataloging at 
the present time have found out that 
these rules have been simplified. We 
have made here a new classification of 
these rules and I would like to hand 
to you a copy of the ALA Cataloging 
Rules, Second Edition, concerning Au- 
thor Entry for Statutes. (See close of 
Mr. Stern’s remarks for copy.) 

When we got to this point we found 
out that, whereas these rules concern- 
ing author entries for statutes have 
been simplified, the author entries for 
court reports had not been brought 
into harmony with those of the stat- 
utes, and we have unfortunately now 
different principles for the entry of 
court reports than for the entry of 
statutes, and, as had been pointed out 
by the Committee of this Association 
in 1941 and ’42, the rules for the cata- 
loging of digests and citators are still 
quite unsatisfactory. 

In the tables which we are handing 
to you we put in the lower right corner 
of each column the rule which you find 
in the book, the ALA Cataloging 
Rules for Author and Title Entries, 
and the underscored rules are those 
which we cannot find in the ALA 
Rules, the numerous types of books 
for which no rules have been estab- 
lished. Some rules are so unsatisfactory 
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to most law libraries that it was found 
advisable to supply certain substitute 
rules. 

This is a schedule of Author Entries 
for Court Reports and Digests and Ci- 
tators. (See close of Mr. Stern’s re- 
marks for copy.) 

In 1950 a discussion arose in the 
ALA for a continuance of the work 
which had been done up to that point. 
Particularly, a new board or committee 
was to be established for the continua- 
tion of the work on Rules for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging. A discussion was had 
with Dr. Luther Evans of the Library 
of Congress, and as things stand at 
present the American Library Associa- 
tion is probably going to form a board 
or committee for the continued devel- 
opment of both the ALA Cataloging 
Rules for Author and Title Entries, 
to the extent to which they have been 
adopted by the Library of Congress, 
and of the Rules for Descriptive Cat- 
aloging. 

Dr. Evans suggested that this Asso- 
ciation be represented on this board 
or committee to be established; how- 
ever, I believe, with all due respect to 
the immense amount of work which 
has been put in by the Cataloging Di- 
vision of the ALA and by the staff 
members of the Library of Congress 
into these Rules, that the interests of 
the law librarians are not sufficiently 
safeguarded just by mere representa- 
tion on this board or committee to be 
formed, particularly as the agenda of 
the board or committee to be formed 
is a very large one, it practically takes 
the whole field of cataloging into its 
scope. After the preliminary Second 
Edition of the ALA Cataloging Rules 


had been issued the music librarians, 
map librarians got together and estab- 
lished their own rules and at times 
their own cataloging code. 

It is my suggestion that this Asso- 
ciation should reactivate the Commit- 
tee on Law Cataloging and find out 
whether the cataloging rules as they 
affect law libraries should be either 
revised or that perhaps even a law 
library cataloging code be developed. 
This Committee should particularly 
also go into certain matters which are 
completely omitted from these cata- 
loging rules. All our libraries, I be- 
lieve, engage particularly in the check- 
listing of certain types of books which 
lend themselves much better to check- 
listing than to cataloging on cards. 
Certain definite standards for these 
checklists should be developed and 
there are numerous other things to be 
taken up. 

Miss Ashman had suggested that I 
talk about the cataloging rules con- 
cerning briefs. I think it goes without 
saying that a law library could not 
use the cataloging rules for briefs as 
they are found in the ALA Cataloging 
Rules. All of us, I believe, are using 
one or the other system as pointed out 
by Mr. Ervin Pollack, of the Ohio 
State University Law Library, in the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL. 

The work of this Committee I think 
would be very important and I would 
believe would be very conducive to 
achieving proper results as we have 
interested people at the Library of 
Congress to develop rules which come 
more close to the ideals to which we 
have set ourselves, and I would say it 
is very important to us that we con- 
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sider the present day paths of cata- 
loging. 

I don’t know how many of you have 
seen recent statistics but a number of 
university libraries would seem to have 
approximately the following figures: 
Library of Congress cards are available 
for about 70% of the items in the 
English language; for items in foreign 
languages only about 30% of the cards 
are available. The cataloging of books 
to a law library seems to be in excess 
of $4.00 per title or in excess of $3.00 
per volume or in excess of $2.00 if we 
include continuations, despite the—at 
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least what is frequently maintained— 
low salaries paid to catalogers. 

For these reasons we have to aim at 
economy in cataloging. We still have 
too many law libraries which are not 
completely or satisfactorily cataloged, 
and I suggest to you that it would be 
my advice that we have a committee 
which sees what, if anything, is wrong 
and what we can do about it. 

(Schedule of Author Entry for Stat- 
utes, and Schedule of Author Entry 
for Court Reports, Digests and Cita- 
tors incorporated at this point with 
original transcript of proceedings.) 
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CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Stern. The matter of 
the committee will be taken up later 
in the business session. 

Are there comments from the panel 
members as to anything touched on 
in Mr. Stern’s report? There seems 
to be nothing at this time. 

I will call on Dr. Ellinger for his 
paper. 

Dr. ELLInceR: Miss Ashman has 
kindly consented that I exceed the 
time limit of five minutes which she 
originally set. I shall speak on the 
relation of form entries to corporate 
headings and some of the other prac- 
tical ramifications in the cataloging of 
legal material. 

(Dr. Ellinger thereupon read his pre- 
pared paper, copy incorporated with 
original transcript of proceedings.) 


REMARKS BY WERNER B. 
ELLINGER 


The cataloging of publications in 
the field of law and of documents 
closely related to it confronts us with 
certain problems which are not present 
in other subject areas. In one phase 
of cataloging such problems are espe- 
cially apparent—and that is the ques- 
tion of the choice of entry for certain 
law publications. 

In 1942 the Committee on Catalog- 
ing of this Association, under the 
chairmanship of Lena Keller, pub- 
lished a preliminary report in which 
certain changes were proposed in the 
A. L. A. Catalog Rules for entering 
certain legal materials. Nothing fur- 
ther came out of these recommenda- 
tions, however; the Editorial Commit- 
tee of the A. L. A. took no action on 
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them, and the new edition of the 
Rules was published in 1949 without 
any of the suggestions having been 
incorporated. Yet, the new rules are 
not cut and dried, they have recently 
been under renewed discussion, and 
committees of the A. L. A.’s Division 
of Cataloging and Classification are 
working on their revision. That cer- 
tain rules relating to corporate head- 
ings, under which most of the rules 
concerning law materials fall, are un- 
satisfactory, has been recognized, but 
no one who could speak with author- 
ity has thus far made any tangible 
suggestions as to their revision. It 
seems clear to me that it is one of the 
responsibilities of law librarians as a 
group to voice their opinion on the 
revision of rules which for the most 
part are of primary interest to users of 
law libraries and to law librarians. 
The Cataloging Committee in its Pre- 
liminary Report limited the scope of 
its recommendations to the rules for 
entering the texts of modern laws, to 
law reports, and to court rules. The 
problem, however, is broader than this 
and should be taken up in its whole 
extent. It not only involves the choice 
and form of entry for certain types of 
publications but also the clarification 
of existing rules, the filling in of gaps 
where the present rules contain no 
provisions, and decisions as to the al- 
ternative between cross-references and 
added entries, and so on. 

Only a small part of the problem 
can, naturally, be taken up in a panel 
discussion of this sort. I plan, there- 
fore, to confine my remarks to a dis- 
cussion of the nature and use of form 
headings, and to a few changes in the 
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CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Stern. The matter of 
the committee will be taken up later 
in the business session. 

Are there comments from the panel 
members as to anything touched on 
in Mr. Stern’s report? There seems 
to be nothing at this time. 

I will call on Dr. Ellinger for his 
paper. 

Dr. EL LLincer: Miss Ashman _ has 
kindly consented that I exceed the 
time limit of five minutes which she 
originally set. I shall speak on the 
relation of form entries to corporate 
headings and some of the other prac- 
tical ramifications in the cataloging of 
legal material. 

(Dr. Ellinger thereupon read his pre- 
pared paper, copy incorporated with 
original transcript of proceedings.) 


REMARKS BY WERNER B. 
ELLINGER 


The cataloging of publications in 
the field of law and of documents 
closely related to it confronts us with 
certain problems which are not present 
in other subject areas. In one phase 
of cataloging such problems are espe- 
cially apparent—and that is the ques- 
tion of the choice of entry for certain 
law publications. 

In 1942 the Committee on Catalog- 
ing of this Association, under the 
chairmanship of Lena Keller, pub- 
lished a preliminary report in which 
certain changes were proposed in the 
A. L. A. Catalog Rules for entering 
certain legal materials. Nothing fur- 
ther came out of these recommenda- 
tions, however; the Editorial Commit- 
tee of the A. L. A. took no action on 
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them, and the new edition of the 
Rules was published in 1949 without 
any of the suggestions having been 
incorporated. Yet, the new rules are 
not cut and dried, they have recently 
been under renewed discussion, and 
committees of the A. L. A.’s Division 
of Cataloging and Classification are 
working on their revision. That cer- 
tain rules relating to corporate head- 
ings, under which most of the rules 
concerning law materials fall, are un- 
satisfactory, has been recognized, but 
no one who could speak with author- 
ity has thus far made any tangible 
suggestions as to their revision. It 
seems clear to me that it is one of the 
responsibilities of law librarians as a 
group to voice their opinion on the 
revision of rules which for the most 
part are of primary interest to users of 
law libraries and to law librarians. 
The Cataloging Committee in its Pre- 
liminary Report limited the scope of 
its recommendations to the rules for 
entering the texts of modern laws, to 
law reports, and to court rules. The 
problem, however, is broader than this 
and should be taken up in its whole 
extent. It not only involves the choice 
and form of entry for certain types of 
publications but also the clarification 
of existing rules, the filling in of gaps 
where the present rules contain no 
provisions, and decisions as to the al- 
ternative between cross-references and 
added entries, and so on. 

Only a small part of the problem 
can, naturally, be taken up in a panel 
discussion of this sort. I plan, there- 
fore, to confine my remarks to a dis- 
cussion of the nature and use of form 
headings, and to a few changes in the 
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entry of laws, administrative acts, char- 
ters, and international treaties, which 
seem desirable. 


I. Form HEADINGS 


The problem of form headings and 
their distinction from other headings 
such as corporate author headings is 
largely a theoretical one, but, as any 
theoretical problem, it has practical 
implications. I hope I shall be able to 
express my ideas on the subject in pub- 
lished form more comprehensively 
than it is possible today; right now, I 
shall have to confine myself to a mere 
sketch of the matter. 

The general principle in cataloging, 
as stated in the first rule of chapter 1 
of the A. L. A. Rules is to enter a work 
under the name of its author whether 
personal or corporate. By corporate 
authors are meant organizations such 
as societies, institutions, governmental 
units, or similar bodies. Besides au- 
thorship, however, the rules recognize 
two other means of entry: one is the 
entry under title, that is, of anonymous 
works, the other is the entry under 
an arbitrarily chosen heading which 
sometimes may consist of a uniform or 
conventional title of a publication, 
sometimes of a personal name with 
the addition of a qualifying phrase, 
and sometimes again of the name of a 
corporate body or jurisdictional unit 
with what the rules call a form subdi- 
vision. The rules do not give a com- 
mon name to these headings. An ap- 
propriate name for them might be 
“document” headings; but for conven- 
ience’s sake and in anticipation of my 
further remarks, I shall call them form 
headings. 
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Let us consider those form headings 
which appear in chapter III of the 
Rules, on Corporate Bodies as Au- 
thors, a chapter which is in conflict 
with the purported systematic arrange- 
ment of the rules insofar as it not only 
deals with the form of headings but 
also with the choice of entry for vari- 
ous types of publications. In the sec- 
tion on Government Publications, we 
find the following types: (1) Personal 
names: the names of rulers under 
whose reigns codes named after them 
were promulgated, such as Ham- 
murabi and Manu; the names of de- 
fendants in criminal trials or of plain- 
tiffs in civil actions; (2) Names of 
Jurisdictions, with so-called form sub- 
divisions: Laws, statutes, etc.; Treaties, 
etc.; Ordinances, etc.; Constitution; 
Charters. A heading falling under 
neither of these, is the name of a 
vessel, given as heading in admiralty 
proceedings. A few form headings rele- 
vant to law appear in other sections of 
the Rules; I should like to mention 
the heading: Catholic Church. Codex 
juris canonici and the various headings 
for the sources of canon law outside 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The A. L. A. rules, to be sure, do 
not now recognize a particular type 
of heading which they would call a 
“form heading,” nor does the wording 
of those rules which speak of a “form 
subdivision” under the name of a jur- 
isdiction, admit the conclusion that the 
rules take cognizance, even by implica- 
tion, of a general concept of form 
headings. If the editors recognized any 
common principle which might gen- 
erally be applied to certain groups of 
materials, they have left them in the 
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air. Consequently, certain rules some- 
times seem to state exceptions to rules 
of author entry which, individually, do 
not lend themselves to a rational ex- 
planation but which would fall into a 
rational pattern if they were treated 
not as individual and separate excep- 
tions but as instances of a more general 
exception to the principle of entry 
under author, that is, in a broad sense, 
the entry under subject; for it is a sub- 
ject which is represented under the 
headings I just named and summarized 
as form headings. 

In order to enable the user of the 
catalog to find like material consist- 
ently entered under like headings, and 
the cataloger to gain a clearer concept 
of the nature and function of these 
headings, the concept of form headings 
should be divorced from that of cor- 
porate authorship and established as 
a special system of entering certain 
types of materials. The fact that out- 
wardly these headings may resemble 
corporate author headings does not 
imply any systematic relationship be- 
tween them. Such a clarification in 
the theoretical concept will at once 
eliminate apparent conflicts between 
various rules and do away with what 
now appears as irrational exceptions. 

Let us pause here for a moment and 
try to establish certain common char- 
acteristics of form headings as such 
and certain requirements in their 
development. 

1. If we look at some typical exam- 
ples of what may be considered as form 
headings, the subdivisions “Laws, stat- 
utes, etc.,” or Treaties, etc.,’ under the 
names of countries, and the subhead- 
ings “Charters” or “Ordinances, etc.” 
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under the names of cities, or the phrase 
“Canons, decretals, etc.,’ or “Codex 
juris canonici” under the heading 
“Catholic Church” come at once to 
one’s mind. Now, what all these head- 
ings have in common is that they de- 
scribe certain types of publications 
characteristic of a subject field. What's 
more, where a subject catalog makes 
allowances for form subject entries, the 
very same materials are gathered as 
form subdivisions of certain subjects of 
which they deal, or if they are not 
limited to specific subjects, as subject 
headings themselves. The subject 
headings or subject subdivisions 
“Law,” or “Law and _ legislation,” 
“Treaties,” “Charters, privileges, etc.” 
are variants of the headings just 
named and others, such as “Law re- 
ports, digests, etc.,” or “Court rules,” 
represent material which, as we shall 
see, would lend itself readily to being 
entered under form headings. 

True, the first element of a form 
heading may be an author heading 
when it stands alone; but the addition 
of the so-called form subdivision is 
more than a subdivision of the author 
heading: it affects the nature of the 
heading itself. The form of construc- 
tion of such a heading is only a device 
for arranging it in the desired order 
in an alphabetical file; otherwise, the 
sequence of elements could be reversed 
without affecting the nature of what 
they describe. It is a matter of expedi- 
ency whether all laws or treaties 
should be gathered together and sub- 
divided by their respective jurisdic- 
tions, or whether the jurisdiction 
should represent the primary filing 
medium; what makes them a group 
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by itself is that the entry is determined 
by the subject matter, not the author- 
ship, of the book. It is the present 
grouping of these headings with the 
rules of corporate authorship which 
has made them appear to be, and has 
caused them to be confused with genu- 
ine subdivisions of corporate authors 
such as divisions or other units of gov- 
ernment agencies, or committees of so- 
cieties. We should therefore avoid 
speaking of “form subdivisions” in a 
heading but rather of “elements” of a 
form heading in order to employ an 
unambiguous terminology. 

2. Recognizing form headings as a 
formalized type of subject headings in- 
stead of hard-to-explain types of au- 
thor headings, will at once explain as 
examples of a system of entry such 
cases as heretofore appeared as excep- 
tions. If the entry for a law follows 
its subject content, it is clear that it 
must be entered under the jurisdiction 
to which it applies, as in the case of 
suzerainities, dependencies, or colo- 
nies, rather than under the name of 
the jurisdiction which exercises legisla- 
tive power. The name of a person may 
become the element of a form heading; 
recognizing it as such will relieve us 
from the impossible task of interpret- 
ing a defendant as the author of a 
trial, or a ship as the author of a suit 
in admiralty or the author of its log 
book. 

3. If form headings as media of 
entry are established as a special sys- 
tem, it must be clear that they consti- 
tute, as a group, an exception to the 
principle of entry under author. Be- 
cause they constitute an exception to 
the general rule, entry under name of 
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author takes place in all cases in which 
a form heading is not specified. The 
decision as to whether a publication 
is to be entered under author or under 
form heading is a principal one which 
cannot be decided by the individual 
cataloger from case to case, but which 
must be stated in the cataloging rules 
in general. Conversely, the nature of 
a heading should be self-evident to 
both the cataloger and the user of the 
catalog, and it should not be necessary 
for the cataloger to decide whether 
an entry provided by the rules is meant 
to be an author or a form heading. 
This means that a heading which is 
meant to be used as a form entry must 
not appear in the catalog in the same 
form as an author heading with which 
it might be confused. Such a require- 
ment is indispensable in a large cata- 
log but likewise essential in any but 
the smallest catalog, in which latter 
the problem of conflicts between au- 
thor and form heading rarely arises. 
Let me try to make my point clear by 
three examples. 

(a) The failure of the rules to de- 
fine form headings as a separate sys- 
tem of entry goes hand in hand with 
a tendency to make form headings 
appear as a means to add specificity to 
corporate headings, in the same way 
in which a division of a government 
department may or may not be speci- 
fied, depending upon the amount of 
material filed under the same heading 
Thus, for instance, Rule 87, which 
provides that charters be entered un- 
der the name of the government or 
body to whom the charter is granted, 
gives two examples: in one (the char- 
ter of the city of New Orleans) the 
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word “Charters” appears in the head- 
ing. In the other, only the name of the 
corporation (Cincinnati, Hamilton, 
and Dayton Railroad Company) is 
given, without the addition of the 
word “Charters.” Similarly, the sub- 
heading for constitutions and canons 
has, in practice, sometimes been added 
in the headings for various churches, 
sometimes it has been left off. Form 
elements, however, cannot be dropped 
from a heading without changing its 
character. If form elements are added 
to the name of a jurisdictional unit, 
they are added to the unit that con- 
stitutes the subject of the publication, 
not to the one that is its possible au- 
thor: thus the British North America 
Act is entered by adding the word Con- 
stitution not to the name of the coun- 
try that passed the Act, which would 
be Great Britain, but to the name of 
the country which is its subject, name- 
ly Canada. 

The fact that the rules apparently 
leave in doubt whether in certain cases 
an entry is under author or under sub- 
ject, as in the case mentioned just 
before, of the charter of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad 
Company, has led, in practice, at least 
at the Library of Congress, to the doc- 
trine that corporate bodies are to be 
considered the authors of the organic 
laws establishing them, in obvious 
analogy to the unexplained rules and 
examples in regard to constitutions or 
charters. As a consequence, laws es- 
tablishing banks have been entered un- 
der the name of the bank, without 
further qualification. 

(b) Similarly, if not justifiably, 
Rule 89 I, which says that court rules 
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should be entered under the name of 
the court, has sometimes been inter- 
preted as a rule for author entry, some- 
times as a rule for subject, or form 
entry; consequently, we may find the 
court rules issued by the Supreme 
Court of a State for the district courts 
either under the subheading “Supreme 
Court” or under the subheading “Dis- 
trict Courts.” In view of the confusion 
and inconsistency of practice brought 
on by such hermaphroditic rules, it 
should be clearly understood that form 
headings should be self-evident as such 
and that any heading not characterized 
by its structure as something other but 
an author heading, should be pre- 
sumed to be an author heading. If, to 
take the example of court rules, the 
rules are entered under the name of a 
court, it should be understood that 
only the issuing court can be meant. 
If the intention is to enter the rules 
under the court or courts affected, then 
the phrase “court rules” must be add- 
ed in a suitable place to characterize 
the heading as a non-author heading. 

(c) What is true for form headings 
that begin with a corporate name, 
holds also for form headings that be- 
gin with a personal name. It is for 
this reason that if criminal trials are 
entered under the name of the defend- 
ant the latter must be qualified as such. 
The relationship between the person 
appearing in the entry and the title 
of the work should be clear to the 
user of the catalog. If the catalog con- 
tains a title, “The trials of Oscar 
Wilde,” the heading should indicate— 
and in actual practice and in accord- 
ance with the rules it does so—whether 
the book contains the trial of Oscar 
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Wilde for his criminal offenses, or an 
autobiographical work. 


II. Form HEADING AND Law 
CATALOGING 

These last examples may illustrate 
the reason for this discourse about 
theory and function of form headings. 
Form headings are especially frequent 
and especially useful in the cataloging 
of legal materials, and perhaps they 
represent a cataloging device of which 
greater use should yet be made. Why, 
one will ask, should law publications 
as such call for such a departure from 
the principle of author entry? The rea- 
son is that law publications, at least 
American law publications, are of a 
particularly stereotyped nature; the 
forms in which law is published is 
quite standardized, and the same types 
such as statutes, reports, indexes, di- 
gests, and treatises occur again and 
again from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 
With the exception of treatises, the 
user does not associate these publica- 
tions with the name of an author or 
an editor—with the exception, of 
course, of the case when the name of 
an editor or a publisher has become 
an integral part of the title such as 
for example in the case of Shephard’s 
Citations—but, as a rule, the interest 
is in the type and organization of the 
material rather than in the individual- 
ity of any ideas expressed and there- 
fore, from the point of view of cata- 
loging, in group identification by sub- 
ject approach rather than in identifi- 
cation by authorship. Authorship of 
legal documents is in most cases im- 
material to their use and too indefinite 
to be of value. Who, for example, 
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could be said to be the “author” of 
the Taft-Hartley Act? The senators 
whose names appear as sponsors of the 
legislation? The Congress that passed 
it? The President who signed the Act? 
Or the lawyer who did the actual draft- 
ing? Obviously, authorship is of no 
significance to the use of the publica- 
tion, and the results of any attempt to 
determine authorship for cataloging 
purposes would be spurious. The same 
objections to entering a publication 
under an author heading obtain in all 
other cases in which “authorship,” if 
we wish to use this term for the lack 
of a better one, is not voluntary but 
institutionalized by authority of con- 
stitutional law. To attempt, for in- 
stance, to enter international treaties 
under some sort of author heading, 
be it the Department of State, or the 
President, or the Senate, and to make 
added entries for the agencies not used 
in the entry, would not only be un- 
realistic as far as the use of the ma- 
terial is concerned, but would also 
require a knowledge of the constitu- 
tional law of every country whose 
treaties we catalog—for the cataloger 
to determine the entry, and for the 
reader to find the document listed. 
This, of course, is no new revelation; 
the reasons I just mentioned were 
probably the reasons for the use of 
the form headings which are applied 
at the present time. However, the ap- 
proach to them has been timid, and a 
great deal more material could be 
more usefully organized if their ap- 
plication were expanded, because their 
typical use meets the very function of 
form headings, which is the organiza- 
tion of materials by the form in which 
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a subject area is organized. Because of 
this factor, entries under form head- 
ings obviate to a considerable extent 
the need for form subject headings: 
subject headings such as “Court rules,” 
“Law reports, digests, etc.’”” could be re- 
duced to a small file and be eliminated 
in all cases in which they merely serve 
to list the holdings of these types of 
publications without describing their 
specific subject matter, much in the 
same way as no subject heading as 
broad as “Law—U. S.” needs to be as- 
signed for a collection of statutes en- 
tered under “U. S. Law, statutes, etc.” 


III. INpivipuAL RULEs 


I shall stop my theoretical excursion 
here and take up a few specific rules 
of entry. Of course, it will not be pos- 
sible to discuss during this session the 
multitude of problems either of the 
omission of essential provisions in the 
present edition of the rules, or of all 
desirable revisions. Some of these I be- 
lieve will be taken up by other mem- 
bers of this panel. Other perhaps by a 
committee as proposed by Mr. Stern. I 
shall therefore limit myself to the dis- 
cussion of court rules, reports, digests 
of reports, statutes and administrative 
ordinances, and international treaties. 

1. I can be very brief on the prob- 
lem of court rules, reports, and digests. 
The report of the Cataloging Commit- 
tee made proposals which on the whole 
still appear as sound. They will need 
expansion and clarification in areas 
not taken into consideration, particu- 
larly when it comes to foreign law 
which does not always lend itself to 
being classed in the categories char- 
acteristic of American law publica- 
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tions. Certain modifications will be 
necessary if the proposals are to be 
fitted into the pattern of the catalogs 
of general libraries; for example, the 
subheading “Reports” would be inar- 
ticulate in a general catalog, and a 
phrase such as “Law reports” may have 
to be substituted. Certain allowances 
will have to be made for collections of 
opinions not published as reports. 

2. As for the Committee’s proposals 
regarding laws and digests of laws, I 
believe somewhat greater elaboration 
and clarification is yet needed. The 
subdivision of the heading “Laws, stat- 
utes, etc.” by date, a method that has 
been in use at the Library of Congress 
for some countries but has been more 
confusing than useful in subdividing 
a large file, seems of questionable 
merit. To incorporate the word 
“Code” in the heading would make 
the title of a law an element of the 
entry. English titles as a rule begin 
with the name of the code. It appears 
therefore redundant to introduce the 
word “Code” as an additional element 
into the heading; if needed, filing titles 
will serve the purpose. In foreign law, 
so-called codes represent single laws 
rather than compilations of statutes, 
and, although in their English transla- 
tion they would appear as civil code, 
criminal code, code of commerce, etc., 
their titles in the vernacular are often 
not indicative of that fact: in the 
Romance languages they are, as a rule, 
in the Germanic languages; no uni- 
form designations are necessarily 
given. Should we try to have codes 
designated as such in the heading and 
filed together, not only would the cata- 
loger have to analyze every foreign law 
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as to whether it constitutes a code in 
our accepted meaning, but the user of 
the catalog who is familiar with the 
title of the law but not with its char- 
acteristics that would let it fall into 
the category of a code, would have a 
difficult time to locate it. 

A problem which has never been 
solved satisfactorily is whether or- 
dinances emanating as delegated legis- 
lation from agencies of the executive 
branch (so-called administrative law) 
fall under the definition of Rule 84 
which calls for entering “laws, decrees 
and other acts having the force of law” 
under “Laws, statutes, etc.,” or 
whether they should be entered under 
the issuing agency. For American exec- 
utive decrees, the practice at the 
Library of Congress has been to enter 
them under the name of the Govern- 
ment department or agency: OPA 
regulations or Treasury Department 
rules have consistently been entered 
under the name of the agency. In 
foreign law, the practice has not been 
consistent and has often depended on 
whether or not the agency responsible 
could be recognized from the book in 
hand; of late, the practice has tended 
toward entering this type of delegated 
legislation under the heading “Laws, 
statutes, etc.” 

Other problems arising in connec- 
tion with entering texts of laws are 
the very indefinite criteria set up by 
the A. L. A. rules as to whether anno- 
tated editions of laws should be en- 
tered under the form heading or under 
the name of the editor or annotator, 
and the unfortunate rule that calls for 
entering drafts of proposed legislation, 
or of constitutions, under the respec- 
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tive form headings “Laws, statutes, 
etc.”” or “Constitution” right along 
with laws actually in force. Here is 
a case in which I believe that a sub- 
division of the heading is essential in 
order to segregate unrelated materials 
which when combined under the same 
heading are entered in a most mislead- 
ing manner. 

3. The last problem I should like 
to discuss here is the treatment of 
international agreements. I shall make, 
for the purpose of this discussion, a 
distinction between bilateral and mul- 
tilateral agreements. This appears a 
logical enough distinction and a dis- 
tinction which the A. L. A. rules seem 
to have had in mind, although they 
do not say so. Rule 88 distinguishes 
between (A) single treaties which in 
the wording of the rule could be either 
bilateral or multilateral; (B) multi- 
lateral treaties signed at international 
conferences; (C) collections of treaties 
of several countries; and (D) collec- 
tions of treaties of a particular coun- 
try. Only the first two shall concern 
us here. 

(A) Let me read to you the A. L. A. 
rule which applies to bilateral treaties. 
Rule 88 (A) reads: 

Enter single treaties, conventions, execu- 
tive agreements, and other exchanges of notes 
having the effect of treaties under the party 
first named on the title page, with the form 
subheading TREATIES, ETC. ... 

There follow certain details which 
we may disregard at the moment. 
Then the rule continues: 

Make added entry under the other party 
or parties to the treaty . 
and, omitting details of no interest in 
this connection, it concludes: 
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When the treaty is commonly called by the 
place where it was signed, make a subject 
entry under the name of the place followed 
by the phrase TREATY OF and the year. 
Make references from any other appellations. 

Here the attempt to force what is 
really a subject form heading into the 
concept of an author entry has lead to 
about the height of irrationality. It 
would appear that the rule follows the 
analogy of joint authorship, in pre- 
scribing one entry for each of the con- 
tracting parties. Moreover, the analogy 
to joint authorship is apparent from 
the requirement that the main entry 
be under the name of the party first 
named on the title page. But while 
the author named first on the title page 
of the first edition of a work of joint 
authorship is chosen for the main 
entry for all subsequent editions and 
translations, irrespective of later varia- 
tions in the sequence of the names on 
the title page, no such stabilizing prac- 
tice exists in the case of international 
treaties. Since in the edition of a treaty 
the name of the country in which it is 
published, as a rule appears first on 
the title page, we may find in the same 
catalog as many entries for the same 
treaty as there are parties to it. 

The consequence of the present cata- 
loging practice is that the Toronto edi- 
tion of an American-Canadian trade 
agreement will be found under the 
heading, “Canada. Treaties, etc.,” 
while the Washington edition is en- 
tered under “U.S. Treaties, etc.” This 
rule ignores the basic principle of any 
catalog, namely that identical texts be 
entered under identical headings. 
What’s more, it may occur that the 
text of such an agreement is included 
in the appendix of a treatise on its 
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subject and that an analytical author- 
title entry (or, as in this case, a form 
heading-title entry) appears desirable. 
What is the added entry to be? “U. S. 
Treaties,” or “Canada. Treaties’? In 
some cases, as a matter of fact, two 
added entries have actually been sup- 
plied for the same document. The logi- 
cal application of this principle in case 
the text is given in two languages 
would be to supply four added entries 
for the same document! 

Once we recognize the systematic dif- 
ference between author and form head- 
ings, we can free ourselves from the 
straightjacket of spurious analogies. In 
order to enter a given treaty under 
only one heading, all information re- 
quired to assemble bilateral treaties 
under a uniform heading should ap- 
pear in the heading itself. Several solu- 
tions are possible. One would be to 
enter all agreements under a form 
heading beginning with the word 
“Treaties” and followed by the names 
of the parties in alphabetical order. 
This would bring together all treaties 
but would produce a very unwieldy 
file. The other solution, and the one 
I am inclined to advocate, is this: 

(1) Enter treaties to which the United 
States is a party, under the heading “U. S. 
Treaties, etc.” followed by the name of the 
other party. If a third party adheres to the 
treaty, make an added entry under the head- 
ing “U.S. Treaties, etc.” followed by the name 


of the third party. Make cross-references from 
the reversed form of each heading. 


It should be noted that such a refer- 
ence is required only once, no matter 
how many different treaties between 
the same parties may be in the collec- 
tion. 


(2) Enter treaties between foreign powers 
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under the name of the party first in the 
alphabet, followed by the phrase “Treaties, 
etc.” and the name of the other party to the 
treaty. Make a cross-reference from the re- 
versed form of the heading. 


Again, one cross-reference will do for 
all treaties between the same parties. 
The sequence would look somewhat 
like this: 

(EXAMPLES) 

U.S. Treaties, etc. Spain 


Russia. Treaties, etc. Spain 
Spain. Treaties, etc. Turkey 


This is, of course, an arbitrary rule, 
but an intelligible one which allows 
consistent entries. No added entries for 
the second party to an agreement will 
be necessary under this rule. The same 
as for treaties would be true for con- 
cordats of the Catholic Church. Here 
the term “Concordats” should be sub- 
stituted for the word “Treaties, etc.” 

(B) As we have done for bilateral 
agreements, we must lay the ghost of 
authorship in determining a suitable 
form of entry for multiiateral treaties. 
Rule 88 (B) says: 

Enter multilateral treaties or conventions 


signed at international conferences under the 
name of the conference. 


Now, in the first place, a conference 
is not the author of a treaty, although 
the latter may emanate from its dis- 
cussions. Authorship of an interna- 
tional agreement is as immaterial and 
difficult to determine as we have seen it 
is in the case of a statute. Moreover, 
international conventions, once they 
are signed and ratified, have an exist- 
ence of their own and one quite inde- 
pendent of the conference at which 
they were deliberated. Their identity 
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remains intact even though a number 
of subsequent conferences may work 
on their revision, as in the case of the 
International Copyright Convention, 
or the International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention, and others. And fi- 
nally, an international convention is 
usually known under its name long 
after the name of the conference at 
which it came to pass has been for- 
gotten. I therefore propose the follow- 
ing rule: 

Enter a multilateral treaty under its name, 
using the English form if it is commonly 
known under such a form, followed by date, 
e. g., Treaty of Paris, 1803; Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1920; International Copyright Conven- 
tion, 7886; International Telecommunication 
Convention, 1932. In the case of revisions of 
conventions, include the word “revised” [or, 
perhaps, the word “Revision”] followed by 
date, e. g., International Copyright Conven- 
tion, 1886. Revised, 1928. 

Such a solution does away with the 
irrational escape of descriptive cata- 
loging into the field of subject head- 
ings which we find in the present il- 
logical rule. This provides for enter- 
ing a treaty once under the name of a 
country followed by “Treaties, etc.” 
in the case of a bilateral agreement, or 
under the name of an international 
conference in the case of a multilateral 
one, and for supplying the popular 
name of the same document as subject 
heading, for good measure! Here the 
present A. L. A. cataloging rules com- 
pound the confusion between the func- 
tion of a cross-reference and that of a 
subject heading; they tell the cataloger 
to do about the same he would be 
required to do if he were to enter a 
certain statute under the heading “U. 
S. Laws, statutes, etc.” and the title: 
“Labor management relations act,” 
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and to assign a subject heading, ““Taft- 
Hartley Act” to the entry. 

With this philippic, I had better 
stop. Thank you. 

Dr. ELLINGER (continuing): Some 
of these remarks may have seemed 
rather theoretical and far afield for 
some of you who are not immediately 
concerned with cataloging but I as- 
sure you the ramifications are appar- 
ent in the daily work of any law 
librarian. 

Thank you very much. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Thank you, Dr. 
Ellinger. Your paper will form a valu- 
able part of our records. 

Is there any comment now from 
members of the panel on any particu- 
lar phase? 

Mr. STERN: We have a communica- 
tion from Miss Elizabeth V. Benyon, 
Assistant Law Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in which she 
touches on one of the points raised 
by Mr. Ellinger. It is entitled ‘““Memo- 
randum on Catalog Entries.” 

(Mr. Stern read the memorandum 
received from Miss Benyon, copy in- 
corporated with original transcript of 
proceedings.) 


MEMORANDUM ON CATALOG 
ENTRIES 

I am not going to attempt to discuss 
the entire problem of inconsistency 
in author and title headings. To 
achieve consistency is without doubt 
desirable. Certainly rules governing 
entries should provide as much con- 
sistency as possible, but changes in 
order to achieve it are all too costly for 
the average library. Because of the 
latter fact I feel that something should 
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be done about the matter of entry for 
jurisdictional administrative orders, 
rules, and regulations. This is a field 
in which there now is relatively little 
material collected as of various admin- 
istrative agencies, but one which will 
no doubt grow considerably. There 
seems to be no particular difficulty 
when this material is collected as of 
one agency. When, on the other hand, 
it is collected as of various agencies 
numerous entries are found to be on 
LC cards. 

As examples, the following may be 
offered: 

The U. S. Code of Federal Regula- 
tions is entered directly under the title, 
“Code of Federal Regulations,” while 
the Great Britain Statutory Rules and 
Instruments set is entered under 
“Great Britain. Laws, statutes, etc.” 
Under Indiana we find the Horack 
edition of the Administrative Code 
has been revised to enter under “Indi- 
ana. Laws, statutes, etc.” while the 
later publication with title, “Rules 
and Regulations Issued by the Secre- 
tary of State,” is entered under “Indi- 
ana. Secretary of State.” The similar 
collections for California and Michi- 
gan have been entered by LC under 
the name of the jurisdiction with sub- 
heading “Laws, statutes, etc.,”” but the 
similar collection for Wisconsin is to 
be found directly under the title, ““Wis- 
consin Red Book; Rules and Orders.” 

Mr. STERN: Miss Benyon issued a 
supplement in the form of a letter: 


I have just observed from a recent Library 
of Congress proof slip that there is a Kentucky 
Administrative Code as of 1946. The catalog 
entry used for this slip is “Kentucky. Codifica- 
tion Board.” This will offer itself as another 
example of inconsistency in LC headings for 
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collections of administrative material, concern- 
ing which I sent you a recent memorandum. 
I thought perhaps you would like to add this 
example to it. 


Now what is the best entry for this 
material? Concerning this question 
may I suggest but a few thoughts and 
make a recommendation. First, a direct 
title entry is difficult to justify. The 
material relates to a given jurisdiction 
and is so consulted. Furthermore, col- 
lections of treaties, laws, and reports of 
courts when relating to one jurisdic- 
tion are entered thereunder. Is there a 
good reason why another rule should 
apply to the administrative orders, 
rules, and regulations of jurisdiction? 

Second, the subheading “Laws, stat- 
utes, etc.”” under jurisdiction is a de- 
batable one. To be sure, it can be justi- 
fied theoretically at least in that the 
rules and regulations are authorized 
and limited in nature by statute. Since 
the word “bills” within curves is used 
after the subheading for material 
which is more closely related to enact- 
ments than are the rules, etc., of ad- 
ministrative bodies, it would seem 
desirable that the subheading not be 
used alone for the latter. The sub- 
heading is now a well established one 
and I believe it connotes enactments; 
therefore, it does not seem to be a 
satisfactory one for the entry for col- 
lected administrative rules and regula- 
tions. 

Third, reports of three or more 
courts published together with a col- 
lective title are entered (by ALA Rule 
89G) under the name of the country, 
state, etc, with the subheading 
“courts.” Does it not seem reasonable 
to adopt this same principle for entry 
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of administrative material? The sub- 
heading “Administrative Agencies,” an 
accepted term now in use for these 
governmental bodies, appears to me to 
be a practical solution for the problem. 

It is to be hoped that this matter 
of entry can be cared for before too 
much material is published and de- 
posited in libraries. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: Do you have 
any comment on the entry of admin- 
istrative rules, Dr. Ellinger? 

Dr. ELvincer: No, not at the 
moment. I believe this would be one 
case which would lend itself to the 
development of a formula other than 
collective spurious authors such as ad- 
ministrative agencies, but I would 
rather not go into specific recommen- 
dations. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: We appreciate 
Miss Benyon having written us in this 
matter. 

Mr. McNabb tells me he is dealing 
with several of the rules commented 
on by Dr. Ellinger so I will call on 
him at this time for his comments. 

Mr. McNass: I am not at all sure 
how I got on this panel. The fact is 
that following two such people as Mr. 
Stern and Mr. Ellinger and written 
comments very thoughtfully written 
by our Classification K expert Miss 
Benyon, it puts me almost in a position 
similar to what Al Jolson found him- 
self in one time when he was on a 
charity program, following, of all peo- 
ple, Enrico Caruso. Everybody was 
feeling sorry for Al until he came 
bouncing out on the stage and said, 
“Now, folks, you ain’t heard nuthin’ 
yet!” and proceeded to prove it. I 
don’t know whether I can prove it. 
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Personally, I know I am going to 
read the transcript of these proceed- 
ings very carefully because I know 
that at least in the first section I got 
lost on the first or second curve and 
I did not get back on the toboggan 
until I got back to cases. 

I would stick strictly to cases, and I 
would like to comment on the point 
raised by Miss Benyon, and that is 
the practice of both ALA and Library 
of Congress of putting two or more 
courts under the word “Courts.” I feel 
that it is done solely in the interest 
of economy, and I feel also that the 
Library of Congress and maybe Co- 
lumbia University and a few other 
people can economize in that measure, 
but I also have a feeling that if you 
are running a library in which some- 
times you are not present and in which 
your obviously not so qualified assist- 
ants are dishing out information, the 
best catalog that you can leave in your 
library is probably none too good and 
that for the saving of a few cents on a 
few cards in a reasonably small catalog, 
which most of us have, it seems very 
silly to make people look in always 
two places to find the reports of pos- 
sibly one court and always look in 
three places to find all the reports of 
any one jurisdiction. I personally pre- 
fer to add a few cards to my catalog, 
and if there are three courts or four 
courts, to name them and make added 
entries if necessary under those head- 
ings. The cost of those additional cards 
I think comes to about 6- or 7 cents 
apiece plus the typing cost which does 
not mean very much. 

In a further comment on that score, 
I have always had a feeling that many 


of these catalog rules such as the one 
I just mentioned were done solely in 
the interest of economy and not in 
the interest of helping the public, and 
I have always felt that a catalog is not 
worth a darn unless it will help some- 
body. It is put there for that purpose 
and we spend a lot of money on it. 
I do not care how economically you 
do it, it costs you money, and if you 
are going to do it in such a way that 
it is not understandable to the average 
person you are wasting what money 
you put into it. 

I also have a feeling that if you 
wanted to you could probably omit 
the headings for practically all of the 
material we have been discussing to- 
day, and probably omit the headings 
for most of your court reports and 
statutes. I know of some libraries that 
do it. Personally, I have not yet gotten 
around to a proper consideration of 
cataloging for official entries for Great 
Britain, and while my board knows 
about it and wonders once in a while 
when I am going to do it, I doubt if 
anybody has missed it. Really, I do not 
think it is at all missed. We have the 
stuff listed on checklists and I think 
sometime I will catalog it. 

The stuff you have heard today 
merely brings out the fact that a dic- 
tionary catalog with all of its advan- 
tages and wonderful availability in use 
is not particularly adapted to law li- 
brary materials, and some of these 
rules will have to be aborted to such 
an extent that they will not be under- 
standable by either the American Li- 
brary Association or the Cataloging 
Division of the Library of Congress. 

The illustrations that Miss Benyon 
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gave bore out what has always been 
my private contention, and I wish Mr. 
Ellinger were not such a nice fellow 
so I could really tell him what I 
thought about him. The cataloging 
done by the Library of Congress on 
law materials was certainly done by a 
librarian who did not know law ma- 
terials. The very fact that they take 
such things as the Wisconsin Red Book 
and Code of Federal Regulations and 
put those under titles, they are cata- 
loging things the way some of my boys 
file things in the library. If they have 
the word in it, it goes there; if it does 
not, that is all there is to it. I have 
personally felt that if they would 
examine some of the contents instead 
of going by the cover they would come 
out better and there is no use in mak- 
ing all those entries. 

(Incidentally, I have almost no 
notes, but I do not want you to be 
deceived by that. I am just the reverse 
of the first speaker at this convention. 
He had copious notes and spoke 
briefly. I follow the reverse rule. I 
have no notes and speak copiously. 
The reason I have no notes is because 
Miss Ashman asked me what I would 
like to talk about and I said I had a 
few “gripes” against the rules and 
against the Library of Congress the 
way they interpret them, just a few, 
and I think I stood on the sidewalk 
an hour and a half before I told her 
all of them. She said to come and tell 
them to you.) 

Taking this “Court Reports, Author 
Entry” slip that Mr. Stern passed out, 
which I take it more or less describes 
the ALA practices at the present time 
and more or less graphically presents 
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the rules, there are two things here. 
One of them I have already mentioned 
and that is in the third column over, 
the third entry down, three or more 
courts under the word “Courts.” 

I also have a peculiar “gripe” 
against the author; that is, the fussing 
that goes on to determine author en- 
tries for digests. I can’t see how it 
makes any difference what entry you 
take for a digest, whether you call 
Dunnell’s Digest under Dunnell’s 
name or whether you call it under 
mine. The important thing is where 
people look for it, and you look for 
it under the set of reports that it 
digests. If you have not any use for 
it I cannot see any purpose for having 
it in your catalog. The same thing is 
true for citators, and if you will follow 
me while I travel through the pere- 
grinations necessary to find out what 
citations there are for the State of 
Connecticut you will realize how silly 
this whole thing turns out to be. 

The State of Connecticut, for in- 
stance, has a State Digest, but the West 
Publishing Company does not recog- 
nize it as being anything and therefore 
in the Atlantic Reporter they report 
the State of Connecticut from Volume 
I up. In Pennsylvania they do not do 
that, they start with the Reporter Sys- 
tem, but in Connecticut they start with 
Volume I. If you will look at the cards 
that the Library of Congress prepares 
(and they have done it; I looked at 
them just before I left) , following the 
exact rules of the ALA they make an 
added entry. They make first a sub- 
ject entry, which always make me mad 
—“Laws, reports, digests, etc.—U. S.” 
We just X those out. I don’t see any 
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purpose for them in a law library and 
do not see any reason to use them. 

You will find that they do make an 
added entry for the Atlantic Reporter, 
for the Atlantic Digest. If you will 
look at the cards for the Atlantic Re- 
porter you will not find any added 
entries indicated for the Connecticut 
Supreme Court. You will have to make 
those yourselves. Nor will you find for 
Shepard’s Citator any usable entries of 
any kind. If any of you have cataloged 
you will realize that no one wants 
Shepard’s except in connection with 
Connecticut Reports, and you will not 
find any reason in the Library of Con- 
gress or any reason in ALA why they 
should do any differently than they do, 
and they do not indicate the Court 
Reports actually that are responsible 
for that type of Citator. They may give 
the original Reporter, like Atlantic 
Reporter. I think one set of cards we 
got did and the rest did not. 

As far as Shepard’s are concerned, 
when they catalog Shepard's according 
to the ALA Rules you will find that 
they give no added entries for anything 
except the Frank Shepard Company in 
many cases, and if you can conceive 
why you should catalog under Shep- 
ard’s Citators, which is the title, about 
65 or 70 sets of cards and then turn 
right around and put behind that un- 
der Shepard “The Frank Company” 
I'd like to know. It just does not make 
any sense to me. I never would look 
for them there. One cross-reference 
card would do very nicely for the 
whole set. On the other hand, you are 
going to look for the Shepard’s Citator, 
for the Atlantic Reporter perhaps, 
under the Connecticut Reports, and 
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that is where you ought to find it. You 
are going to have to make those cards 
and type them because if you buy your 
cards from the Library of Congress you 
will not find them indicated and you 
will not be able to buy them by 
formula. 

I always disagree with Bill Stern on 
cataloging and most other things. The 
only time I find myself in agreement 
with him is now. I think there ought 
to be some law librarians working on 
a code of cataloging for law libraries 
and I think that they ought to be able 
to make it understandable to the peo- 
ple who have to do the cataloging be- 
cause you people are going to have 
to make your library understandable 
to people who do not now understand 
1t. 

As I said in the first instance, it 
could be considered a tempest in a 
teapot because if you had competent 
help you could very handily avoid 
cataloging almost all this material. I 
do not recommend it and I have not 
done it, but I have catalogued in the 
way I have indicated rather than by 
what I found in ALA Rules or Library 
of Congress cards. 

I have a very nice cataloger who 
is very much impressed with the Li- 
brary of Congress, brought up that way 
through library school, I suppose, as a 
sort of impartial goddess in the realm 
of cataloging, and every time I say 
something nasty about them she 
grimaces, but my nasty remarks have 
bases and I am still convinced that 
they have not got a lawyer doing cata- 
loging or anybody who ever saw a good 
law library. And I will take Mr. El- 
linger out of that picture because I 
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am sure he does not do the cataloging. 

Mr. Exincer: I do not do any cata- 
loging. 

Mr. McNass: I do not know how 
many of you people do any cataloging 
of your own or how many of your 
libraries are cataloging, but I will say 
this for it: it is one of the best things 
you can possibly do if you do it right, 
but there is not any reason why you 
should slavishly follow the ALA Rules 
because, as the previous speakers have 
pointed out, the ALA thumbed their 
noses at law libraries and law librar- 
ians when they were formulating the 
rules and they made the rules up to 
suit themselves. I do not think you 
can make a good catalog slavishly 
following them. 

There are some good subject ideas 
that the Library of Congress follows, 
but that is a matter of discretion and 
it is not something that you can dis- 
cuss with them seriously because there 
are no two catalogers who will come 
up with the same ideas on which sub- 
jects should be used. It is a field not 
covered by the ALA Rules. There is 
nothing in the ALA Rules covering 
anything except authors, corporate en- 
tries and descriptive cataloging. For a 
big percentage of your libraries they 
are very nice and very handy and you 
can follow them without too much re- 
vision, but in some places where your 
catalog is not now used and people say, 
“Nobody uses that section of the cata- 
log anyway, why bother?” the answer 
is, perhaps the reason they do not use 
it is because the sections are not ar- 
ranged in usable fashion. 

In following the standard rules for 
filing I filed all the material that I 
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had cataloged on the American Law 
Institute, which takes up about half a 
drawer, by first “American Law Insti- 
tute” and then the author and then 
the title to follow. I found in doing 
that, even under the author catalog, 
that I could not find anything, so I 
pulled it all out and put subject tabs 
on the right-hand side and filed it 
according to a classified form, and I 
think the rest of us can act reasonable 
in cases like that. 

So if you have a library that does not 
have this type of material cataloged 
I would not worry too much about 
it because the rules as they are set 
out are reasonably unuseable, and if 
they are understandable by you they 
will not be understood by the people 
who try to use your catalogs. 

That constitutes the first fifteen or 
twenty minutes of the peroration that 
I gave Miss Ashman except for the fact 
that I would like you to follow the 
suggestion Mr. Stern made and see if 
we cannot get a Catalog Forum to- 
gether without boring the rest of you 
and iron out some of the wrinkles in 
these rules. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN AsHMAN: Thank you for 
your stimulating comments, Mr. Mc- 
Nabb. 

Any comments now from the mem- 
bers of the panel? 

Sipney B. Hitt (Librarian, Assn. of 
the Bar of the City of N. Y. Library) : 
Mr. McNabb must admit that the Li- 
brary of Congress is about a hundred 
years ahead of him as it is. 

Mr. McNass: They are just far 
enough ahead of me so that I am will- 
ing to order cards from them. I will 
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admit that as far as the profession is 
concerned they are a hundred years 
ahead because they are attempting to 
do a job of cataloging. My only com- 
plaint is that they are not attempting 
to do it with the people who under- 
stand what they are doing, and I do 
not think it takes too much trouble 
to do it. 

Mr. Hitt: What you must realize is 
that there will have to be some modi- 
fication of the Library of Congress 
cards to suit your own purpose, but 
in general the Library of Congress are 
doing a much better job; also in gen- 
eral they are trying not to overtab 
them. If you are going to start cata- 
loging everything in the field of gov- 
ernment documents you are going to 
have a pretty tough time. We are 
going to have to wait until there are 
indexes or abstracts, and that is where 
the greatest need in service from the 
government is, I think, in libraries; 
not that there needs to be such a great 
change in Library of Congress catalog- 
ing, but somewhere, somehow we must 
get into the major field of indexing 
and abstracting these things in such 
a manner that we can have the tools, 
that we do not now have, to put in 
the catalog. 

Mr. McNass: That follows along 
the pattern that I suggested. A lot of 
this material you can get along with- 
out cataloging, and if it is going to 
be too expensive and hard to do it 
would be just as well to omit it in 
your general catalog if it works better. 

Mr. Dasacu: I was going to say the 
same thing, and then cross-reference. 
It would save quite a number of 
entries. 
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Mr. McNass: I have cataloged un- 
der “British courts” and used every 
cross-reference I could. If you have 
ever done any cataloging with the en- 
tries in Great Britain you realize what 
a job it is to work them out and put 
them in proper order. You cannot take 
a file of Library of Congress and check 
against Hicks’ list because they do not 
come in the same classifications. Per- 
haps the most reasonable solution 
would be to subject index them under 
the Reporter and file them that way 
regardless of how they are set up in 
the heading. I have them cataloged in 
a Union Law Catalog completely, but 
the Union Law Catalog is so big under 
the Great Britain Court of King’s 
Bench you never know whether it is 
going to come out one way or another. 
I just left them out of the Bar As- 
sociation catalog when I made the 
transfer. 

I would like to make another com- 
ment on the Library of Congress and 
ALA. I personally cannot see why they 
have to be so darn snobbish to use 
people’s names when people who have 
the titles do not do it. You will not 
find the titles used in British Museum 
titles; if you find a man by the name 
of Loughborough, you will find him 
listed under Wedderburn. 

I ran across one of the silliest situa- 
tions in regard to that. One judge who 
was very well known had been listed 
in all the reports under a title which 
he had acquired as chief justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, then he 
got thrown off the bench and after a 
couple of years he was pretty well hard 
put to it and they gave him a pension, 
and in order to give him a pension 
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they gave him another title. When the 
cards came out from the Library of 
Congress they were all “in retirement.” 

Mr. Hitt: Don’t blame the Library 
of Congress too much for that or blame 
the ALA. I just sent to the British For- 
eign Service the list of British notables 
and got the corrections back from the 
British Foreign Service in New York. 
I then sent them to the British Em- 
bassy in Washington and got their 
corrections back and they did not agree 
with the British Foreign Service. 

Mr. McNass: A man has only one 
given name and he has a lot of titles. 
Take Lord Passfield, for instance, he 
never wrote a thing under that title, 
he did not dare; as Sidney Webb he 
was a socialist writer and after they 
gave him a title (his wife would not 
take a title) he did not write a thing. 
He was pensioned and given the title 
of Lord Passfield and all the Library 
of Congress cards show Passfield. 

I just throw that in to show what 
confusion you get out of the author 
rules. It did not have anything to do 
with corporate entry, though. 

Mr. STERN: In spite of the kind 
words of Mr. McNabb about me I 
must disassociate myself from some of 
the criticism of the Library of Con- 
gress. You have to figure that these 
rules have been established for a par- 
ticular library. If they are Library of 
Congress rules, they may be very use- 
ful there but may turn out to be en- 
tirely useless in your library. For in- 
stance, just take Library of Congress 
cards for court reports. If your library 
is a library in which you collect differ- 
ent editions and on a catalog card you 
want to note all the different editions 
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issued, in which you want to differenti- 
ate every minute detail which had 
been important for one purpose but 
unimportant for another, I do not 
think you could possibly do without 
catalog cards for court reports. If, 
however, your purpose is merely to 
show that you have the reports of XYZ, 
in that case a check list would be suffi- 
cient. Therefore a library like the Li- 
brary of Congress could not do with- 
out catalog cards for statutes, but some 
other libraries might. 

The last thing mentioned by Mr. 
McNabb is not quite correct. If a per- 
son changes his name the correct cata- 
log rule is that his works be cataloged 
under the name under which he is 
commonly known and not under the 
last leading names. So we sometimes 
blame the Library of Congress for 
things they have not done, or maybe 
where they have not complied with 
their own rules. 

If such a committee as recommended 
would come into existence I do not 
think its purpose should be just to 
take the Library of Congress rules 
apart, etc. and possibly find all the 
mistakes that were made, but to find 
out what the best cataloging rules are 
for most libraries. I am by no means 
sure, despite all the criticism that we 
have concerning the ALA and the Li- 
brary of Congress rules, that your com- 
mittee would agree on everything, that 
there would not be the same majority 
or minority, or several minorities. 

For instance, today certain things 
have been mentioned, like the publica- 
tions of administrative agencies being 
cataloged under the name of the juris- 
diction and administrative agencies, 
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and it has been shown that court re- 
ports are cataloged under the name of 
the court. Some people right in this 
room here would greatly object to the 
continuance of the rule that court re- 
ports should be issued under the name 
of the court. In other words, I person- 
ally feel that the situation is a very 
complicated one, and while I appreci- 
ate Mr. McNabb’s criticism, I think he 
probably went to extremes in order 
to make his point; but I think with 
Mr. Hill that all of us are more or less 
agreed that we can be very happy that 
the Library of Congress does the work 
it does. 

Mr. McNass: I am very glad that 
Mr. Stern disassociated himself from 
me in such a nice fashion because that 
relieves me of the burden of even 
being polite. I know what that rule 
is that he quoted and I know that that 
is the rule that I normally follow, and 
that is why I brought out the point 
that the Library of Congress in fol- 
lowing that rule came up with this 
Passfield name, and they have come up 
with half a dozen others. 

I have forgotten now the name of 
the judge that got fired and then got 
reinstated with a title, but everything 
that they have brought out was 
brought out under his other title. I 
do not know if the Library of Congress 
is impressed by titles, but they do it. 
It should be the name under which a 
man is best known regardless of how 
he changed titles. 

I do not think I exaggerated any- 
thing. Anything I told you I am will- 
ing to submit proof of, and if Mr. 
Stern wants to go to bat with me pri- 
vately I will be glad to do it with 
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reasonable weapons. We have always 
disagreed. 

Mrs JosEPHINE W. SmitTH (Minne- 
sota State Library) : Did I understand 
you to say that on American Law In- 
stitute entries you disregarded the 
American Library Association rules? 

Mr. McNass: We have used Library 
of Congress cards for most of the 
things. I disregarded the rules for filing 
which would indicate that they should 
be filed first under the American Law 
Institute and then under title, and 
filed them under subject instead with 
a sort of classified arrangement there, 
with proposed draft, tentative draft, 
preliminary draft and so on, and the 
final printed draft being the first one. 

Mrs Situ: You are taking that for 
that particular subject? 

Mr. McNass: I say when you run 
into material of that type it is fre- 
quently necessary to take the rules into 
your own hands and use the rules 
properly and efficiently. Far from be- 
ing the purpose that Mr. Ellinger read, 
and he was reading out of the prelim- 
inary statement of ALA Rules that the 
purpose of a catalog is so and so, the 
purpose of the catalog is to make your 
books come alive to your readers, and 
if your catalog is too big and cumber- 
some that it does not do that, some- 
thing ought to be done. If there is any 
reasonable way to fix it so it can then 
again be usable, I am willing to go to 
work to try to find it. 

The reason I made some of these 
points strong was to make them em- 
phatic, but they are none the less true. 
There are a lot of places where if you 
follow blindly the rules you will get a 
catalog which will be bibliographically 
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correct and will just set there and 
mould, and I doubt if that is what 
your boards are paying you money to 
do. 

Mr. Eviincer: Mr. McNabb spoke 
about filing rules. I do not know of 
any filing rules that are supposed to 
be binding. Filing rules are up to every 
library individually and are an indi- 
vidual matter. I do not think it has 
anything to do with cataloging. 

The other point Mr. McNabb made 
about not finding reports of one state 
—for instance, citators of Connecticut— 
together. If I followed him correctly, 
that would be something which is en- 
tered under subject heading “Law Re- 
ports. Digest” headings for Connecti- 
cut. He throws those out, so I do not 
know whom he blames for not having 
those together. Aside from that, I agree 
with him that this form heading “‘Di- 
gest, etc.” is not a necessary one if you 
arrive at a device of changing headings 
so that they take care of both subject 
and the main entry aspect together. 

I would like to comment briefly on 
an impression I had as to the proposed 
activities of the possible committee. It 
does not seem to me that our need is 
primarily to be seen in the establish- 
ment of a set of cataloging rules. If 
we started that, we still could not ar- 
rive at any cataloging rules which 
would be usable for a great amount of 
similar libraries. 

I believe that the usefulness of the 
catalog is pretty much the same, 
whether you have a general library 
with a large law collection such as the 
Library of Congress and other librar- 
ies, or whether you have law libraries. 
As soon as you have a large law library 
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then cataloging problems arise of a 
serious nature. You have few law li- 
braries that do not have non-legal ma- 
terial; you do not have any general 
libraries in which the law would not 
be serviced by a separate department, 
and I think the problems are fairly 
much the same. 

I believe what we are up to is to 
arrive at rules of entry which are sensi- 
ble, which correspond to the use of 
the material, and the use of the ma- 
terial I believe is the same in any 
library in which you find it. 

Mr. Hitt: Miss Ashman, just one 
more remark. I think Mr. McNabb 
is thinking back to the days when the 
head Librarian of Congress was a poet. 
Today the Librarian of Congress is a 
lawyer, the Assistant Law Librarian of 
Congress is a lawyer, and many others 
on the staff are lawyers. But I think 
if you will go and get acquainted with 
those lawyers in the Library of Con- 
gress they might be interested in look- 
ing for a good cataloger who is a 
lawyer. 

CHAIRMAN AsHMAN: I am afraid we 
are going to have to call time on the 
discussion right now and present our 
final paper. There may be more time 
after that for further comment. Mr. 
Jeffrey will read Mrs. Stevens’ paper. 

(Mr. Jeffrey read the paper prepared 
by Mrs. Stevens entitled ““What of the 
Public, the User of the Law Library 
Catalog?,” copy incorporated with 
original transcript of proceedings.) 


WHAT OF THE PUBLIC, THE 
USER OF THE LAW LIBRARY 
CATALOG? 


It has been with a great deal of 
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interest, mounting even to spontane- 
ous enthusiasm, that I have been read- 
ing of the various problems concerned 
with Classification—K and law library 
cataloging. I have enjoyed the various 
articles and answering articles, and 
have almost felt tempted to write one 
myself. But every time I take my pen 
in hand so to do, I feel a wave of 
practicality, of the good down to earth 
variety, coming over me, and I can’t 
seem to embark into the higher realms 
of theory. 

The Supreme Court Law Library of 
the Territory of Hawaii is what might 
be considered a representative, from 
point of size, medium sized library. It 
has approximately thirty-five thousand 
volumes. Being one of the Territorial 
tax supported libraries, it attracts a 
wide variety of users—or as librarians 
frequently like to term them—the 
public. 

This public is comprised of judges, 
lawyers, court reporters, clerks of the 
courts, officials of the various depart- 
ments of the Territory, army and navy 
legal departments, members of the leg- 
islature, the University staff, the consti- 
tutional convention, etc. besides the 
ordinary run of the mill public who 
want to know what the divorce law 
of Louisiana is and what to do about 
having a wife both here and there 
(usually armed service men whom we 
refer back to their legal departments), 
or the insurance laws or land laws or 
a myriad of other laws of the states 
and countries of the world. 

In library school I first learned the 
general attributes of a catalog for a 
library. It was to enable the user of 
the library to locate the particular 


book that he wanted and to answer 
such questions as to “Who wrote this 
book?” “How man books does the 
library have by the same author?” “On 
this subject?” etc. And all opponents 
to the contrary, it was inextricably 
bound up with the classification sys- 
tem of the library. But mainly it was 
for the “public” to use, and I am 
forced to question myself at this 
moment—how well have we done by 
this public? With your kind permis- 
sion, I will quote for your benefit a 
very interesting and humorous di- 
atribe on this point called The “New 
Look in Cataloging: Public’s Night- 
mare” as written by one Wolverine 
(Helen Bevens) and which appeared 
both in the bulletin of the Hawaii 
Library Association and the Wilson 
Bulletin. 

“Let me first assure you that this 
indictment of library catalogs is no 
case of sour grapes—that I am not one 
of those dopes who look in the catalog 
under Miller to find a book by Millar- 
son, and who conclude upon not find- 
ing it that whoever made the catalog 
must have a hole in her head. No, after 
a year of library school and three years 
cataloging experience there is little in 
a catalog that I personally cannot find. 
It is for the public that my heart 
bleeds. 

“We are prone to think that our 
patrons are shockingly stupid about 
cataloging, as indeed they are. But 
now and then a chilly suspicion creeps 
over me that we may not be so terribly 
bright, if we fail to communicate in- 
telligibly what information is available 
in the library. This is what we are paid 
to do; this is what we spend our days 
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trying to do, at the taxpayers’ expense; 
and if our methods cannot achieve our 
purpose, we are either incompetents or 
we are charlatans and gyps, preying on 
a bemused public’s nebulous belief in 
culture. 

“Consider the modern library cata- 
log—it is at once too inadequate, too 
complex, and too awkward. Full of 
arbitrary subject headings (chosen out 
of a language of 400,000 words) , com- 
plicated series, cross references (al- 
ready too bulky but always too few), 
peculiar filing systems, transliterated 
title pages, analytics, open entries, 
bound-withs, variant editions—it is all 
very logically done, but the patrons are 
all very puzzled. Look at the people 
who are expected to cope with all this 
—even leaving out extreme cases like 
the student who asks wonderingly, 
“What is the catalog?” or the Ph.D. 
who inquires whether books on educa- 
tion will be found listed under Edu- 
cation, or the professor who under- 
stands catalogs perfectly but cannot 
find the second volume of a set be- 
cause it is bound in a different color— 
leave all such aside and there are still 
the thousands of patrons who cannot 
spell, cannot alphabetize, who only get 
a headache from a subject like Bibli- 
ography—Bibliography—English _liter- 
ature; who look under Painting for 
Van Gogh’s works, who cannot find a 
modern Egyptian Dialects—Egyptian; 
who are pardonably exasperated when 
sent by a see-also cross reference to the 
same titles under a different subject 
heading. Some of the difficulties we 
can rectify, with more cross references; 
but we can never hope to teach people 
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spelling or to outguess all their mental 
processes. 

“Look at the catalog card itself—to 
the cataloger a masterpiece of concise 
information, to the public only hiero- 
glyphics. Many patrons cannot distin- 
guish the title from the imprint; they 
think the collation is a line of pied 
type; the tracings at the bottom they 
dimly conceive to be some sort of criti- 
cal comment on the book. 

“The Library of Congress, arbiter 
of cataloging styles, is going to simplify 
the cards. But what do they do? They 
put capital letters in different places, 
they write 2, 1. instead of 2 p. 1., they 
abbreviate Hofbuchdruckerei to Hof- 
buchdr., they add to the card a new 
mess of symbols which interest nobody 
but the Copyright Office. This plan is 
no answer to our problems; library 
users do not stand to gain much on 
the deal. 

“Nor is education of the public a 
hopeful solution. Some are too dull, 
and nearly all are too busy. My hus- 
band happens to be a very smart boy, 
and he has practically no difficulty 
finding material in a library. This is 
because I hunt up his references, enlist 
the aid of my fellow librarians, locate 
the books and articles, and open them 
to the correct page for him. Left to 
his own devices, it takes him at least 
an hour to track down his subject, a 
title, the call number, the place on 
the shelf where the book should be— 
and when it is not there, being lost or 
at the bindery, his cursing is terrible 
to hear. It seems to me that to find a 
library really useful, a patron must 
have either a year of library school 
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and experience, or the possession of a 
personal librarian. Neither is possible 
to all citizens. 

“The fact is, I can think of no ade- 
quate solution; this is a piece of purely 
destructive criticism. I only maintain 
that something more revolutionary 
than simplified cards or more cross 
references is in order—perhaps a super- 
Automat with a mouthpiece into 
which the patron can lisp his wishes 
and be rewarded with a jackpot of 
books pulled from the shelves by in- 
fallible robots. Something, I think, 
must certainly be done—in more than 
one age an enraged populace has arisen 
to burn the books, the libraries, and, 
in all probabilty, the librarians too.” 


III 


There was no problem at all about 
the public and the use of the catalog 
at the Supreme Court Law Library 
when I first started in on my resur- 
facing work there. To begin with, 
there was no complete catalog. There 
were several attempts at making some, 
but any and all of these together were 
completely ineffective. The system of 
frequent change of librarian, when 
there was a librarian in charge, had 
resulted in a conglomeration of indi- 
vidual effort. Some of the catalogs 
were handwritten; some were typed 
on very large type; a few made an at- 
tempt to segregate the author from 
the editor; others contented them- 
selves with title entries only. The one 
common feature in all of them was 
the evidence of the discouragement 
of the maker—at the end of a few 


drawers of cards, he became com- 
pletely bogged down and resorted to 
an annual title inventory of the li- 
brary, laboriously typed. 

The public, meanwhile, had adopt- 
ed a “hunt the thimble” idea in 
searching for material, with an occa- 
sional hint from the librarian in 
charge. I never will forget the shock 
I received when a lawyer returned 
from the wars and asked me for a cer- 
tain bit of material which I assured 
him we did not have. This was his 
reply: “You won’t mind if I just look 
around the corners to see if it might 
not be here, will you?” in a sort of 
wistful tone of voice. “That is the way 
we used to have to find our books 
before I went away.” Since, by that 
time I had shoveled out all of the cor- 
ners and rearranged the books, I knew 
what was in them, catalog or no cata- 
log; but I let him ease his mind by 
hunting anyway. 

This early suspicious attitude on the 
part of our users toward the catalog 
continues to this day among the older 
members of the Bar. They still shy 
away from the use of it, but they are 
gradually more and more thawing out 
in regard to it as it expands. The re- 
cent college graduates take it in their 
stride, but I am a little ahead of 
myself. 

In a way, I was glad that the public 
did not depend on the catalog, as I 
started my work in the Supreme Court 
Library. There were so many other 
things to be done first before we could 
think of a catalog. The whole collec- 
tion had to be rearranged, the place 
had to be painted, and several thou- 
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sand books had to be mended or 
rebound. 

There was just no use thinking of 
taking time to make a catalog with 
varieties of bugs jumping out at you 
whenever you pulled a book from the 
shelf; or bindings crumbling and cov- 
ers dropping off as you searched for 
material. So I adopted a unique sys- 
tem of finding material. I roughly 
classified all the books, not with sym- 
bols on the backs, but into sections 
containing various types of material. 

One section contained the state re- 
ports—alphabetically by state. One 
section contained the Federal ma- 
terial—all of it, including Federal pro- 
cedure and U. S. codes and statutes. 

Another section included the state 
codes and session laws—alphabetically 
by state. The English material was 
placed together, followed immediate- 
ly by Canada, then New Zealand and 
Australia. The law reviews were 
grouped together alphabetically by 
title. 

The state reporter system was 
grouped together immediately pre- 
ceding the state reports; American 
Law Reports, Lawyers’ reports anno- 
tated, American State reports, Negli- 
gence reports, etc. in sections by them- 
selves. Hawaiian Islands material was 
singled out in one section; diction- 
aries occupied another; “form” books, 
another; International law, another. 

Right next to the tables, occupying 
the front row, so to speak, were ar- 
ranged the following: Encyclopedias 
of law, including Corpus Juris, 
American Jurisprudence, Words and 
Phrases, etc. the Digest system, includ- 
ing the Century and all of the Decen- 
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nials; and the Shepherd’s Citators, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by Citator. (To 
librarians who place these at the end 
of the Reporters, I might suggest that 
the public, once accustomed to hav- 
ing these together, appears to “love” 
the idea—and makes twice as much use 
of them—especially the individual 
states.) 

The textbooks and miscellaneous 
material were arranged alphabetically 
by author in the last section. (To 
those who wanted us to sort these out 
by subject, we used the stock reply— 
just to tide us through this emergency: 
“The Courts seemed to cite the books 
as Wigmore on Evidence, Pomeroy on 
Equity, etc. and not Evidence, Wig- 
more; Equity, Pomeroy; and that un- 
til the law librarians had found a sat- 
isfactory classification system, perhaps 
they ought to be arranged alphabeti- 
cally, for awhile at least.” We relented 
a little, later on, and sorted out all 
Federal tax material into a tax corner 
for the special use of the many ac- 
countants who also utilize our library 
extensively. We also arranged a patent 
corner for amateur inventors and their 
legal staff; but beyond that, we did 
not go.) 

This solved for us the question of 
Classification—K. Without more diffi- 
culty for the time being and by great 
reliance on Miles Price’s “15,000 vol- 
umes for a Law Library,” and the 
“Subject catalog of the Chicago Law 
Institute,” we could not only find what 
we did have in the library, but also 
what we ought to have. This later 
feature was also greatly enhanced by 
Helen Newman’s splendid list on re- 
cent additions. 
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A great interlude occurred while we 
painted, mended, rearranged, and 
added a typist to our staff of one. Then 
we could settle down and really cata- 
log the library. To save extensive typ- 
ing, since our staff was so small, we 
relied as far as possible on Library of 
Congress cards. 

To supplement the arrangement of 
our books from the standpoint of our 
public, we decided that the first group 
to be cataloged should be the text- 
books and miscellaneous material. 
Purely by accident, we hit upon a sys- 
tem which delighted our users of the 
catalog. 

Being in a war zone with material 
very scarce and usually nonexistent, 
we had to rely on subterfuges. No or- 
dinary card catalog drawers being 
available for purchase (with rods 
suitable for filing cards in a library 
catalog, and we have never been per- 
suaded by even the best of salesmen 
to take those without rods for library 
catalog purposes on the assumption 
that the public would not drop the 
drawers and spoil the alphabetic ar- 
rangement, or make away with the 
cards as a simpler method than copy- 
ing the item) we were offered wooden 
cardex slides from an overstock or- 
dered by the Navy. 

These wooden cardex slides we 
quickly snatched and set to work to 
make use of them. We discovered that 
their use proved an invaluable aid. 
We simply typed the Library of Con- 
gress card with subject heading in red 
at the top in the customary manner. 
At the bottom of the card, we care- 
fully erased with our electric eraser 
many of the strange characters placed 





thereupon by the Library of Congress 
and added the following: 

Author’s last name, followed if ab- 
solutely necessary by initials, brief 
title of the book, edition and date of 
the volume. If the publication con- 
sisted entirely of British law or re- 
ports, we placed an (Eng.) also on this 
one line. These entries were arranged 
alphabetically by author, immediately 
following the general subject card. 
This card consisted of a blue card with 
the sole footing the name of the sub- 
ject: i.e. Contracts; Evidence; etc. 

A few, very few, “See” and “See 
also” cards completed this unit of our 
catalog. 

Here, at a glance, the user could 
pull out the slide, run his eye down 
the entries under his chosen subject 
(without thumbing over the tops of 
cards and missing a few in the process), 
select the reference that might inter- 
est him most by author, title, edition, 
or date, and head for the textbook 
section without more ado. Should the 
user wish to find more information 
about the book, he only had to lift 
the slide and there would appear the 
old familiar friend, the Library of 
Congress card, complete with all of its 
entries and hidden meanings. 

The second unit of our catalog, 
however, was traditional for libraries. 
We made a dictionary catalog of au- 
thors, titles and reports in trays. 

And that is the problem which now 
faces us. While the user appears to 
thoroughly enjoy using the Cardex 
slides, he still seems to regard these 
trays as hopeless and after thumbing 
through them for awhile, runs for the 
librarian, or just wanders around the 
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shelves until the volume happens to 
catch his eye. 

So perhaps it is wise for us to just 
stop and take stock of ourselves and 
see what is really the fault with this 
part of our catalog. 

Of all groups of users of our public 
libraries, the lawyer is one of the most 
intelligent. He depends on a library, 
it enhances his stock in “trade” which 
is his knowledge of the law, and he 
utilizes the library daily as his work- 
ing laboratory. Therefore, the indexes 
and catalogs to the material in the law 
library must be readily available, com- 
plete in so far as possible, and easy to 
use. For the lawyer is a busy person 
and becomes somewhat frustrated 
when entangled in a mess of strange 
symbols, or a lengthy process to locate 
the book he needs. 

Any and all suggestion as to how to 
make this unit of our catalog easier 
for our clientele to use will be greatly 
welcomed by this library. 

Shall we divide our catalog into 
more units, such as a separate one for 
“Reports,” and if so shall we file these 
by states, geographically generally, or 
shall we continue an alphabetical ar- 
rangement? In either case, how shall 
we interfile references to individual 
reporters? 

Shall we type a second author head- 
ing over the one printed on the Li- 
brary of Congress card in the fashions 
advocated by Miles Price and Elsie 
Bassett, such as 

Virginia. Reports. Supreme Court? 

Would the suggestion of simplifi- 
cation of the Library of Congress au- 
thor entries for corporate bodies as- 
sist in solving our problem? 
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We want the lawyers to like us and 
utilize our resources to the fullest ex- 
tent so what would the other law li- 
brarians suggest? 

Mary HELEN McCrea STEVENS, 
Law Librarian, 
Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
June 30, 1950. 

Note: Section I—“The new look 
in Cataloging: Public’s Nightmare” 
of this report was written by Helen 
Bevens, formerly of the University of 
Hawaii Library Staff. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: 
Mr. Jeffrey. 

I know you all enjoyed Mrs. Stev- 
ens’ paper. I wish she could have been 
here on Monday to hear the discus- 
sion of the system in use at the Wash- 
ington State Law Library. That might 
have bridged the gap. 

I think we might take a very few 
minutes more for discussion. First, is 
there anyone on the panel who would 
like to make a comment? 

Mr. McNass: I think Mr. Hill got 
out before I had a chance to answer 
his criticism of my remarks. All of the 
illustrations that I took to use here 
today I had to grab in an awful hurry. 
I took them out of the latest bundle 
of cards that we got from the Library 
of Congress about the Friday before 
I left home, which was a week ago 
Friday, and if the new administration 
of the Library of Congress has affected 
the cards it was not very apparent in 
the group that I took. I only hope that 
it might be, but it certainly is not up 
to now. 

Mr. Srern: Mr. McNabb, you 
should not forget that the Library of 
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Congress has not the slightest obliga- 
tion to furnish Library of Congress 
cards. It is a favor to other libraries 
that they are distributed, and they are 
distributed not even at expense, they 
are distributed at a great loss to the 
Library of Congress. I therefore think, 
rather than criticize the Library of 
Congress too much, we should try to 
coéperate with them. Of course any- 
thing anybody does is never quite per- 
fect, and with all due respect to your 
cataloging abilities, I bet if I looked 
long enough I could find a few errors, 
too. 

Mr. McNass: As I said before, we 
are still on the same beam. The honey- 
moon is over! 

Mrs. KeeLcer: Madam Chairman, 
point of correction. We have heard 
orations and perorations and philip- 
pics and quotations, and Monday eve- 
ning we had Shakespeare. This may 
be a little out of sequence after Mr. 
McNabb’s quoting that he came to 
bury Caesar, and after the trite re- 
marks I made at one publisher Mon- 
day evening I feel as though I were 
wearing a coat of two colors and had 
just turned it around, and as I point 
at Mr. McNabb he will say “et tu, 
brute!” when I remind him that the 
Citators that the West Publishing 
Company wrote, only two volumes 
have been published so far, they go 
back further than two volumes. 

Mr. McNass: I did not say that. I 
said that the West Publishing Com- 
pany had not had a Digest in Connec- 
ticut at the time they put out the 
Atlantic Digest and as a result they 
took the Connecticut Reports from 
the beginning. I did not mean Vol- 


ume I; I meant the first reported cases 
in Connecticut. I merely used that as 
an illustration because there is a di- 
gest in Connecticut that covers all the 
cases, it is a state-printed digest, but 
the West Publishing Company ignores 
those things when they publish a re- 
gional digest. The only reason I 
brought that up was because you can- 
not follow the ALA rules for catalog- 
ing digests nor can you follow the 
Library of Congress practices and 
come up with any reasonable catalog- 
ing of a digest such as the Atlantic 
Digest or the Citator that goes with it 
or the Atlantic Reporter. As a matter 
of fact, in the place where you would 
expect to find them or where a person 
would be looking if he is looking for 
reports or auxiliary citations or di- 
gests of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut, there is no way by following 
those rules that you would get all that 
material together. 

I disagree very heartily with Mr. 
Ellinger when he says you can do it by 
using the subject “Law Reports, di- 
gests, etc.” because they use “Subject, 
citations — Law, Connecticut”; and 
even with following with their sub- 
jects they do not put together and can- 
not get together by following their 
rules the material regarding the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut. It is im- 
possible to follow the rules to do it. 
The only way to do it is to make your 
own added entries, and you have to 
use copious ones when you do cata- 
loging of regional digests. I pointed 
that out because you should indicate 
on your added entries, when you do 
that, what they cover, because there is 
no place to find out except reading 
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the first volume of the Atlantic Di- 
gest, and that is not too clear either. 
I think it is purposely confusing. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: If I may I would 
like to address a question to Mr. Stern. 
Do you have in your library a divisi- 
ble file index of titles, or do you have 
some short list under which you say 
“Evidence” and you list all of the 
books you have on Evidence or a good 
many of them; and if so, to what ex- 
tent do the lawyers use that in prefer- 
ence to any catalog? 

Mr. Stern: I am ashamed to say, 
due to a number of circumstances 
which are just now about to be reme- 
died, our library does not have a com- 
plete catalog, merely a temporary au- 
thor entry file, a brief subject file of 
the kind that you just mentioned, so 
it is very hard to compare the use 
made. As to my personal experience it 
would be that attorneys who come 
from law schools where there are good 
catalogs are even attempting now to 
use our catalogs, those who come from 
law schools where there are no good 
catalogs do not want to bother either 
with any catalog or short file. How- 
ever, the short file by way of cards or 
devices mentioned by Mrs. Stevens, or 
yesterday by the representative of the 
Washington State Library, are useful 
in any event. The catalog in a library 
of our size will be very large and it 
will be very necessary to have a brief 
file in addition thereto. I think most 
libraries have that nowadays. We have 
that; the Washington State Library 
has it. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: Don’t you think 
that is a very serious indictment of 
the catalog itself, the fact that these 
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libraries that do elaborate cataloging 
have a simplified file that the lawyer 
will use? I am quite sure the lawyer 
is out to get the information that he 
wants just as efficiently as possible. 

Mr. Stern: In maybe 95% of the 
cases you are right, but a large library 
does not provide just for ready refer- 
ence, its lists are of books which are 
used perhaps once a year or even rarer 
than that, and these books must be 
listed somewhere but they could not 
be listed in that file. The file that you 
mentioned is for easy cases, for cases 
where you just want to know what are 
the latest works in a particular field, 
or if it is a small library you perhaps 
can list all works in a particular field. 
As suggested yesterday, all works in 
Admiralty are listed in such a file at 
the Washington State Library. In our 
library it would be entirely impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless, if somebody wants 
to work in the field of Admiralty he 
would need a catalog in which he 
would find what we have adequately 
listed. In other words, many of these 
things depend very much on the li- 
brary, depend on the aims of the li- 
brary, and I do not think we can gen- 
eralize too much. 

Mr. Fiorpa isi: My point in asking 
these questions was to come to the 
conclusion that actually Mr. Ellinger 
and Mr. Stern are on one side of the 
fence and Mr. McNabb and Mrs. 
Stevens are on the other side. 

Mr. Stern: I don’t think we are so 
much apart, really. The only thing is 
when we talk in extremes we are likely 
to argue with each other rather than 
to find a common basis. Of course it 
could not be expected that in the 
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course of two hours we could solve all 
these problems or even come to a state- 
ment which would incorporate all of 
our suggestions. Doubtless many of the 
individual instances listed by Miss 
Benyon, listed by Mr. McNabb are en- 
tirely correct. That is just the reason 
why I suggested that a committee be 
appointed. If you remember what J 
said at the beginning, there are the 
greatest difficulties which all of us en- 
counter. 

My only disagreement with Mr. Mc- 
Nabb is that I think we should ask for 
the codperation of the Library of Con- 
gress rather than to damn it. I person- 
ally feel that the Library of Congress 
has tried its best with the means avail- 
able, but rather than blame the Li- 
brary of Congress for things that they 
may have done or may not have done, 
I think we should rather blame our- 
selves that our Association has taken 
so little interest in the development of 
catalog rules as they affect our librar- 
ies. There are very few other special 
library organizations dealing with spe- 
cial subjects which have been so remiss 
in such case. So for all these reasons I 
would like it to be a matter of record 
that it is not fair that we put all blame 
on the Library of Congress. 

Mr. McNass: Could I go on record 
here as long as I have been quoted so 
often, I am not against cataloging, I 
am not against Library of Congress 
cataloging, I am not against using 
their cards. I have been cataloging 
quite intensively for the last ten years 
and I have been quite an advocate in 
my own organization or to anybody 
who asks me about it. 

I have talked about half a dozen big 
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law firms in our city into cataloging 
a collection, on a simplified basis but 
still making a formal catalog. They 
have many of the same types of gen- 
eral problems as small libraries in 
other areas. Currently I am maintain- 
ing a Union Catalog which now con- 
sists of 165- or 175,000 cards and repre- 
sents about half a million books which 
can be located thereby, and there is 
a subject index which is separated 
from the author and title. We follow 
very stringently and very gratefully in 
most cases the bibliographic work that 
is done and contributed by the Library 
of Congress and without that I do not 
think it would be at all possible to 
maintain such a catalog. 

I also maintain a catalog personally 
for my own library. It is right out in 
front. You do have some trouble with 
old lawyers in getting them to use it, 
and you must remember that in an 
organization such as mine, I have 6,000 
members, there are varying degrees of 
needs, there are varying degrees of in- 
telligence, and there are varying de- 
grees of inquisitiveness on the part of 
various people who come in. Add to 
that the fact that people vary in their 
needs from time to time, and a simple 
catalog such as was described here 
might do very handily for a good per- 
centage of the work. On the other 
hand, you cannot possibly do any 
serious work without a good, well or- 
ganized, well defined catalog. The 
kind I use is a dictionary catalog and 
I follow most all of the ALA Rules, 
and I use the Library of Congress cards 
that I can. Whenever I cannot we 
are mad about it, which means that 
we are far from being carpers, we are 
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boosters for the Library of Congress. 
However, we do realize, having gone 
through all that procedure, that there 
are many cases where they are so in- 
consistent as to be funny, and there 
are other cases that indicate that peo- 
ple who do the cataloging never saw 
the material or saw a good law library. 
Mr. Hill indicates that they are pro- 
ceeding to rectify that, and if that gets 
down to the cataloging level, that will 
be wonderful. 

I am not against cataloging. If any- 
one wants to find out how to do it 
and wants any help from me I will 
give it to them. I am a booster for good 
cataloging. Mr. Stern and I are not so 
far apart. 

Mr. Fiorpauist: Mr. McNabb, my 
point was not to indicate diametric 
views of Mr. Stern and yourself but 
that we have two functions here: one 
is the function of having the user 
learn the material and its use immedi- 
ately, and the other is the form which 
the catalog card should take for gen- 
eral library use. The person who is in- 
terested in thorough research will 
probably still have to use the catalog 
and will do it when he has to, but by 
and large the active chap comes into 
the library and opens up the physical 
file tray and says, “I want a couple of 
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author books on Evidence’; he pulls 
them down from the shelves and starts 
looking. 

Mr. Evuincer: I did not find myself 
on the opposite side of the fence from 
Mr. McNabb at all. I think that the 
reason we seem to be on opposite sides 
of the fence is that I spoke about the 
ALA Rules, criticizing them, and Mr. 
McNabb, encountering the product of 
the ALA Rules in the product of the 
Library of Congress, spoke of the Li- 
brary of Congress. It really meant the 
same thing. Where there are incon- 
sistencies in application of the rules 
they are cataloging errors in the Li- 
brary of Congress, too, and I think 
they should be called to the cataloger’s 
attention. Where the rules themselves 
are inconsistent there is the matter of 
revising the rules. 

Mr. McNass: There are also rules 
that you can and should use in cata- 
loging a library. That is one of the 
things I wanted to point out. 

CHAIRMAN ASHMAN: I am sorry to 
bring this discussion to a close. I am 
sure something worthwhile will come 
from it. Thank you very much indeed 
for your contributions, particularly 
from the panel members who spoke. 

(Whereupon the session adjourned 
at 5:40 o'clock p. m.) 
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TOASTMASTER: Harotp J. Bowen, Librarian, New Haven County Law 
Library 


TTOASTMASTER BoweEN: President 
Newman, Invited Guests, Members of 
the American Association of Law Li- 


braries, and Friends: To start with, 
I have two telegrams here which I 
would like to read. 
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Helen Newman 

Hotel Olympic 

Seattle, Washington 

Sorry to miss tonight. Congratulations to 
you on successful year as President. Greet- 
ings to my friends, especially Mrs. Gallagher 
for great job on selling Seattle climate to our 
members if not to her husband. 


/s/ Miles (Price) (Applause) 


New Orleans, La. 
July 25, 1950 
American Association of Law Libraries 
c/o Miss Helen Newman 
Hotel Olympic 
Seattle, Washington 
To each, to all, happiness, health and for- 
tunes grown tall. 


/s/ Alice Magee Brunot (Applause) 


I wish to thank everyone who has 
made this delightful party of ours such 
a success. Particularly I want to thank 
the entertainment committee, and 
especially I want to thank Mrs. Gal- 
lagher for her tireless and kind and 
patient and conscientious efforts in 
making this meeting so wonderful and 
delightful to all of us. (Applause. 

And speaking of “especially” I am 
reminded of Mr. Clancy, who was a 
gentleman who brought up a family, 
educated them as well as he could, a 
hardworking man, and the only recre- 
ation he had was every Friday night 
he went down to the village tavern, 
had a few beers and witnessed the 
boxing exhibitions on the television. 
During those visits he happened to 
strike up an acquaintance with an 
English gentleman by the name of 
Mr. Chatfield and they got along 
famously. 

One night Mr. Clancy read in the 
paper that a young relative, Patsy 
Clancy, a famous boxer not only in 
this country but in the British Isles, 
was in town for a scheduled fight; he 
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called up his friend Mr. Chatfield and 
he asked if he would not accompany 
him the next Friday night to the arena 
to witness this exhibition. Mr. Chat- 
field allowed that he would. Mr. 
Clancy got two ringside seats. When 
the star attraction was on, young 
Clancy climbed through the ropes clad 
in a green silk dressing gown with 
the name “Pat Clancy’ woven on the 
back. Displaying a splendid physique, 
he and his opponent went to the 
center of the ring and got their in- 
structions from the referee and re- 
paired to their respective corners. Just 
before the fight started young Clancy 
dropped to one knee and he blessed 
himself. 

Mr. Chatfield turned to Mr. Clancy 
and said, “I say, did you observe what 
just transpired”’? 

“I did,” said Clancy. 

“Do you realize that he blessed him- 
self, he made the sign of the cross’’? 

“T do,” said Clancy. 

“Do you suppose it will help him 
any’? 

“Oh, of course it will,” said Clancy, 
“especially if he can fight.” (Laughter) 

The other evening I was in my home 
contentedly reading the poems of Carl 
Sandburg and I came across a poem, 
“I cried over beautiful things, know- 
ing that beautiful things last,” and 
then in another line it began “A girl’s 
face’”—and my heart stopped, I pushed 
the book aside. 

I picked up the Saturday Evening 
Post, at random I opened it, and there, 
above all things, I read: “He went into 
the library and reverently gazed upon 
the portrait of Saint Ambrose, the 
patron saint of the librarians.” I was 
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astounded. I knew that Saint Ives was 
a patron saint of the lawyers. I thought 
up to then, and particularly now, that 
we had three: Harry Holcomb, Fred 
Dennis and Thurman Morey. (Laugh- 
ter) 

So the next day I crossed through 
the Yale campus and I ran into one 
or two of the Yale professors and I 
asked one chap whom I met if I might 
not have the opportunity to peruse 
his ecclesiastical library because I 
wanted to know something about Saint 
Ambrose, and he said, “It is quite all 
right; come in.”’ 1 wanted to know par- 
ticularly if he knew anybody or met 
anybody who had such a command of 
constitutional matters as Bob Roalfe, 
anybody who could handle executive 
affairs like Margaret Coonan, anybody 
who could build buildings like Tom 
Dabagh, anybody who watched the 
finances like Elizabeth Finley, anybody 
who could write as well as Laurie 
Riggs, anybody with such Chesterfield- 
ian manners as Thurman Morey; and 
I also wanted to know if he had met 
anyone as beautiful as Helen Ross, or 
anybody like John Sweeney, or the 
survivors of the Battle of Old Point 
Comfort. Those who went through the 
trials and tribulations and the suffer- 
ings of Iwo Jima or Valley Forge or 
the Marne pale into insignificance to 
those stalwart heroes of the battlefield 
at Old Point Comfort who stood down 
there and witnessed the exhibition of 
Christian Due who slew that monster 
five feet long and a foot wide, to the 
everlasting admiration and gratitude 
of the ladies. (Laughter) 

I am a confused individual. I am 
like the motorist who stopped in the 
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downtown section of Boston and told 
the traffic cop that he was confused; 
he wanted to know if he could tell 
him the quickest and best way to get 
to Washington. The cop said, “Yes, 
go right over the bridge to Harvard 
and turn left.” (Laughter) 

Now the first speaker I have the 
pleasure of presenting to you . . . this 
is really a surprise because once more 
it illustrates the vigilance of the com- 
mittee . . . always on the alert, always 
waiting for that surprise . . . this gen- 
tleman is a distinguished scholar, he is 
a graduate of Uppsala, Sweden, one of 
the oldest universities in the country, 
in the world for that matter—way 
back in 1477. He has visited the vari- 
ous libraries not only on the Continent 
and in Great Britain but the various 
seats of learning in the United States, 
and fortunately he happened to be in 
Seattle and through the great efforts 
and tireless vigilance of our dear 
friend Mrs. Gallagher she prevailed on 
him to be with us tonight. I have the 
great pleasure of introducing to you 
Dr. Sven Blomsterdahl of Uppsala, 
Sweden. 

(Using the typical Swedish brogue, 
with rising inflection, Dr. Blomster- 
dahl thereupon regaled his listeners 
with a convincing portrayal of the 
amusing experiences encountered by a 
foreign visitor who is unacquainted 
with the customs of our great country; 
at the conclusion of his most enter- 
taining lecture he was introduced as 
Mr. Arthur Anderson, vice-president 
of the Washington Title Insurance 
Company of Seattle, a graduate of the 
Law School of the University of Wash- 
ington, Class 1925.) 
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TOASTMASTER BoweN: You know, 
this is a very difficult position to put 
the next speaker in. It reminds me of 
back in the old days when vaudeville 
followed the animal act. We are now 
going to call upon our good friend 
from Boston, who is the representative 
of the National Association of State 
Libraries, former President, a member 
of course of our organization, and he is 
here to bring you greetings from that 
library association. Dennis Dooley. 
(Applause) 


GREETINGS FROM THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


Dennis A. Dootey: (State Librarian 
of Massachusetts): Mr. Toastmaster, 
and members of the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries: I am sure that 
if I had planned to tell you any funny 
stories I would be at a great disad- 
vantage on this occasion having lis- 
tened to the line of funny stories of 
the preceding speaker, but I am not 
a good story teller and so I merely 
come bringing to you the greetings 
of the National Association of State 
Libraries. 

You will remember that we held a 
joint meeting with the law librarians 
in Detroit a year ago, and in earlier 
years we had the pleasure of meeting 
with you at various parts of the coun- 
try when your convention was being 
held. 

Last week in Cleveland the National 
Association of State Libraries held its 
annual meeting and deposed as presi- 
dent, President Charles F. Gosnell of 
New York after two years in office and 
elected in his place Miss Eleanor 


Stephens of Oregon who will be the 
President for the coming year. The 
Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion is Roger H. McDonough of New 
Jersey, and the Secretary-Treasurer is 
Alfred Becker Keator of Pennsylvania. 
You might wish to make a passing 
note of the fact that the President- 
Elect of the American Library Associ- 
ation is Mrs. Loleta Fyan, the librarian 
of Michigan State Library, a member 
of the National Association of State 
Libraries and of the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries. 

I say all that preliminary to the 
statement that although we have been 
urging the State Librarians to come 
with you to Boston next year, that 
matter has not yet been definitely de- 
cided because of an indefinite vote 
taken at the meeting in Cleveland. 
The alternative is to go to Chicago to 
help the American Library Association 
celebrate the 75th anniversary of that 
organization in its home city. Some 
State Librarians feel that they ought 
not ignore the problems of that larger 
association. And so I am still hoping 
that some reaction will occur among 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries to effect a 
change of mind so that they will come 
with you to Boston for the meeting 
in June 1951. 

I ought to say that of course we have 
a sizable representation of State Li- 
brarians in the American Association 
of Law Libraries. Mrs. Smith of Min- 
nesota, Gilson Glasier of Wisconsin, 
Harrison MacDonald of New Mexico, 
and Miss Villarrubia of New Orleans 
are active in their participation in 
your affairs, and on this occasion the 
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Maine State Library is represented by 
the new law librarian there, Miss 
Hary; Connecticut is represented by 
our dear old friend Christian Due; the 
New Jersey State Library is of course 
now represented effectively in the law 
field by the fact that Margaret Coonan 
has recently taken an appointment 
with that organization. 

So we have nothing now to look 
forward to except the plans for the 
meeting which will be held in Boston. 
You will notice that I spent the greater 
part of yesterday in company with the 
President-Elect of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries. We were con- 
spiring together to work out a program 
that will meet with your approval and 
that will induce many other law librar- 
ians throughout the country who were 
unable to come to Seattle to plan a 
visit to Boston next year. 

We have had many effective mis- 
sionaries for Boston among the mem- 
bership attending this meeting. Mrs. 
Grace Gainley of Springfield and Mr. 
James Tibbetts of Worcester have 
been circulating among the members 
in attendance here asking them what 
they would like to do when they come 
to Boston, and so we can promise you 
that we will make every effort to equal 
the delightful program which has been 
set up in Seattle this year through the 
energetic chairmanship of Mrs. Gal- 
lagher. We particularly liked the 
day on the boat yesterday and we 
hope that we can provide as a dupli- 
cate of that a sail on the Atlantic 
Ocean which will bring you down to 
Provincetown. 

In advance of coming to Boston for 
the meeting there we would suggest 
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that perhaps during the year we will 
be sending you books on the “best 
seller” list that will give you a proper 
introduction to Boston and the New 
England scene. Particularly, of course, 
you ought to read The Proper Bos- 
tonian in order that you would come 
to us with a full realization of the 
high quality of people that we have in 
the old Bay State. And of course there 
is a very recent novel which if it is 
not yet on the “best seller’ list cer- 
tainly will be there, The Plymouth 
Adventure—the romance of Priscilla 
Mullins and John Alden, and if you 
read that book we promise you we 
will bring you to the scene at Province- 
town of the first landing of the Pil- 
grims, and then to Plymouth where 
you can observe the Shrine, which is 
the memorial to these first settlers of 
New England and the very people 
whose successors in the years following 
have carried the New England influ- 
ence not only to Seattle but to all 
parts of the United States. 

Thank you very much. (Applause) 

TOASTMASTER BoweEN: Thank you 
very much, Dennis. 

There is a lady here this evening 
that I was introduced to as a cousin 
of Mr. Anderson. It turned out to be 
Mrs. Anderson. “Cousin” Mrs. Ander- 
son, will you please stand up and be 
recognized? (Applause) 

The next speaker I am calling upon 
is your next President. When Miss 
Newman resigned from the JOURNAL 
as its compiler and editor, Mrs. Davies, 
who was then the President of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies, did not hesitate very long before 
she selected Jean Ashman as the edi- 
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tor, and it was a wise choice which I 
am sure has borne a great deal of 
fruit. The JouRNAL prospered during 
her term and her regime and I am 
glad, and I am sure all of you are, 
that her efforts and her contributions 
to our organization have been re- 
warded. I am most happy to call upon 
one of my girls of yester year, Jean 
Ashman. (Applause) 


GREETINGS 


PRESIDENT-ELECT ASHMAN: 
you, Mr. Toastmaster. 

Madam President, Members of the 
Association, Guests: Words are inade- 
quate to express the pleasure I have 
in talking to you and to express my 
gratitude for the very great honor you 
have bestowed on me. It is truthfully 
one of the great moments of a lifetime. 

I wish to speak for a few minutes 
to the members who are attending 
their first convention. I well remember 
the first meeting I attended in French 
Lick, Indiana in 1928. At that time I 
was assistant to the beloved Helen 
Moylan at the State University of 
Iowa. It was a rare privilege to train 
under a person of her capabilities. It 
was an even greater privilege to know 
an individual with her warmth of 
personality. 

It was typical of her kindness that 
she allowed and encouraged me to at- 
tend a national convention the first 
year I was in the library field. I had 
the unparalleled opportunity there of 
meeting several of our charter mem- 
bers. Those of you who knew them 
and know Mr. Glasier can appreciate 
the depth of my gratitude for being in 
attendance at that meeting. I also met 


Thank 


many other distinguished law librar- 
ians from different parts of the coun- 
try. I was struck by their friendly 
spirit. They made me feel a part of 
the organization. Later when I had 
questions about my work, when I need- 
ed suggestions, they were invaluably 
helpful and coéperative. Their friend- 
ly spirit, their attitude of placing the 
good of the profession beyond per- 
sonal convenience has been something 
I can never forget. I know that you 
will find the same friendliness and the 
same helpfulness. 

At the risk of anti-climax I want 
to tell you a little story I heard about 
another national convention which 
met this year. I think it won’t be neces- 
sary to give you any warnings about 
our meeting. You will enjoy the story 
I think. It seems that the Boy Scouts 
of America were in convention in the 
eastern part of the country. The Boy 
Scouts from Michigan, for some rea- 
son known only to boys, were possessed 
of some cockleburs. ‘They hit upon the 
idea of selling them to the Boy Scouts 
of Virginia. They did very well too; 
they sold them for $2.50 each. They 
told them they were porcupine eggs. 
... (Laughter) ... I am sure none of 
our members would sell you porcupine 
eggs even if they had them with them. 

Because of the impending election 
of Mr. George Johnston as President- 
Elect, and following the worthy exam- 
ple of the American Library Associa- 
tion, I put you all on notice now that 
it will become necessary for you to 
acquire proficiency in an art which has 
not formerly been one of our activities. 
Some of you may think it a little hard 
at first, but I am assured that it is a 
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very rewarding occupation. I refer to 
the art of Square Dancing. By the time 
we hold our next meeting in Boston, 
and certainly by the time we meet the 
following year, we expect all of you to 
engage in this delightful activity. 

I bring you all my greetings. I hope 
you are all finding the work of the 
meeting worthwhile and the lighter 
moments most enjoyable. I hope noth- 
ing will interfere with our meeting 
again next year and that as many of 
you as possible will plan to be there. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

TOASTMASTER Bowen: The gentle- 
man I am about to present to you is 
a member and presiding Judge of the 
Superior Court for King County in 
this State. He is presiding Judge over 
16 trial judges, and they are still in 
session, which is the most amazing 
thing for most courts are closed by 
now. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa Law School, was admitted 
to the Bar in 1906, was appointed a 
Judge in 1934, and still holds office. 
But at least he is going to have a rest 
even if he holds court only eleven 
months, for next month he will know 
that the mysteries of triaticular inter- 
sections will not seduce his mind to 
midnight meditations, nor will he find 
special seclusion in the confines of his 
office tracing with delight the doctrine 
on the establishment of proximate 
cause from its accidental discovery to 
its present established validity. I am 
sure his dreams will not be marred by 
beseeching the jury out of the abun- 
dance of humanity to send forth the 
last clear chance to the rescue of con- 
tributory negligence. 

My dear sir, I hope you will have 
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a splendid vacation and a real rest 
before you must return to take up 
your duties in the fall. We are awfully 
glad to have you here, and, ladies and 
gentlemen, I present to you The Hon- 
orable Judge Roger Meakim. (Ap- 
plause) 

(The Honorable Judge Roger J. 
Meakim presented his prepared ad- 
dress entitled “A Recurrence to First 
Principles.’’) 


A RECURRENCE TO FIRST 
PRINCIPLES 
Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

I am very pleased to be here; asso- 
ciating with law librarians is a habit 
I have had for many years; the first 
one I ever saw was a highly masculine 
individual who gave the students the 
impression that he was in charge of 
the distilled wisdom of all time, and 
that permitting a book to drop on the 
floor was at least a felony; he had a 
prize collection of ancient documents 
which we were permitted to look at 
through glass doors, and as far as I 
ever learned none had ever been han- 
dled since the English lawyers ad- 
dressed each other as Sergeant. It is 
likewise very pleasant to hear the 
chairman tell you who I am; it is al- 
ways thrilling to hear him relate what 
I have told him in writing just before 
the meeting, and I enjoy looking 
around just to determine the number 
who are giving him close attention. 
I am fully protected because I see in 
front of me a man named Jarvis. I 
see him at lunch every day, but he 
never sees me in his library. I don’t 
know who works there. I get the books 
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after he hands them out and before he 
starts looking to see who stole them. 

I shall long remember that this is 
the evening when I met the librarian 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; actually, up to this evening, I 
didn’t know they had a librarian; 
reading some of their recent opinions 
gave me the impression that they did 
not need any guide to what occurred 
in the past; I have the impression that 
their rulings were like the railroad 
ticket — good for this day and train 
only. As one of them said: It is a fact, 
you know, that the section of our Con- 
stitution that establishes a Supreme 
Court does not require that any of 
them be lawyers. 

I trust that none of you has failed 
to enjoy his visit to this area, and 
since examining your program I am 
convinced that librarians, particularly 
the law variety, are not interested in 
law books solely; some of you have 
probably learned that salmon does not 
originate in a can and actually has a 
prejudice against leaving his sparkling 
home where he rises and falls with the 
tide, as did the stomachs of our pio- 
neers who depended on him for food; 
they must have enjoyed it as they re- 
mained, multiplied and developed this 
area, with no thought of security; they 
found that the tide ebbed and flowed 
without any help from them. 

You have surely noticed that we 
have snow on display at all hours of 
all days in the year; it is beautiful, 
yet distant, both horizontally and ver- 
tically—you can drive to it in a few 
hours, walk in it until you are satis- 
fied, and, strangest of all, you can 
abandon it and it does not follow you; 


it is always beautiful, one of the rea- 
sons being that it is high up and far 
away; it is always available, yet not 
so intimate as in so many places—its 
location is definitely according to plan, 
but the author of the plan is not one 
of us chosen either by election or in- 
heritance. 

You will notice before you regret- 
fully leave this area, and this is a fair 
inference from your program, that 
there is no water shortage available; 
it is either fresh or salt, as you may 
prefer; it rolls down the mountain 
valleys, it originates in snow, or it falls 
from clouds, and it is available to all. 
You may have it in small amounts, in 
a glass or in waves if you will go to 
meet them; you can find a river and 
look up and see its source in a mighty 
glacier, and, looking down, see it join 
the sea; you can be conscious that you 
are seeing the operation of a master 
plan and enjoying its perfection, and 
you can be certain that the scheme 
was not originated by any human be- 
ing. And there is no annual mainte- 
nance charge—you need not fill out 
any blank to be permitted to enjoy it. 

When Mrs. Gallagher told me some 
weeks ago that I was to have the privi- 
lege of having dinner with you this 
evening, she explained that it was cus- 
tomary to inflict an “address” on the 
multitude; this did not seem to me to 
be any hardship, although it might 
seem so ultimately to the audience; it 
was explained to me that a large pro- 
portion of those down in front would 
be librarians — people who associate 
week after week with books, mostly the 
kind described by Dickens as the ones 
with the underdone piecrust colored 
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covers; this wasn’t alarming, however, 
as I have associated with people read- 
ing out of books of that kind for the 
last forty years. I do not recall any 
proposition advanced during that pe- 
riod that was not at least apparently 
supported by quotations from that 
same kind of books; I did that myself 
time after time, and now and then I 
was shocked to hear some judge an- 
nounce, in effect, that the quotation, 
while the law at one time, was no 
longer of any value as conditions had 
changed. I began my association with 
the law with the fixed opinion that 
Justinian and Blackstone had each 
written a “Book of the Month,” but 
now most lawyers and a lot of the 
judges wouldn’t recognize either of 
them if they were received as a Christ- 
mas present. 

After thinking this over for a day or 
two, on each of which days I granted 
twenty divorces, adjusted penitentiary 
sentences for fourteen or fiften indi- 
viduals who were interested only in 
freedom from fear, freedom from want 
and freedom from work, and after 
hearing a lawyer disagree violently 
with my refusal to give him a contin- 
uance, the true grounds for which ap- 
peared to me to be that he wanted to 
yank a few trout from what the poor 
fish thought was security, it occurred 
to me that any address must have a 
subject; there is no law providing that 
a speaker must stay on his subject, but 
the common experience of audiences 
leads them to believe that there must 
be a subject, if for no other reason 
than a speaker must have a point from 
which to depart. 
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This made the situation more dif- 
ficult for me; I realized that an after- 
dinner audience is not looking for an 
argument; they should have something 
with which they can agree; any dissen- 
sion might lead to indigestion, which 
at the present price of meals should 
be avoided at all costs. 

Then I returned to my chambers; 
that place is easily found because the 
bailiff opens the door and he can’t 
make a mistake because the word 
“chambers” is painted on it; that is 
not necessarily the name of the occu- 
pant, although I recall the time when 
an old lady called me on the phone 
and insisted that Judge Chambers 
must be present because she had just 
seen him go through the door with his 
name on it; you can always recognize 
the room because it is the one where 
pipe smoking is permitted. It occur- 
red to me that a review of the author- 
ities might help, my library stands on 
top of the desk; the telephone book 
has an impressive appearance, but it 
isn’t much help—it contains too many 
citations and practically no text; the 
“Return of Adam Smith” is a neat 
little venture, but it has a blue cover 
and few lawyers associate with bind- 
ings of that color; the editor of the 
LipRARY JOURNAL last April said it 
was “dangerous propaganda,” which 
probably means that it was written by 
a lawyer who doesn’t believe that a 
professor is necessarily a scientist and 
who probably suffers from stomach 
ulcers caused by his efforts to intro- 
duce the Russian way of life into 
these United States. There being 
nothing else to do, I contemplated the 
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Constitution and Statutes of the State 
of Washington; then I recalled the 
statement made in argument by a 
lawyer recently, so I took down the 
volume, and, mirabile dictu, here is 
Article 1, Section 32: 


“A frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples is essential to the security of individual 
right and the perpetuity of free government.” 


I do not know of any other state con- 
stitution that contains this paragraph. 
We will therefore assume that a lit- 
tle time devoted to First Principles 
will be entertaining or even startling. 

These United States really began 
with the Constitution in 1789; there 
had been constitutions before, many 
of them around the world, and the 
men in our original convention had 
them all in mind; they were fully 
aware of the fact that while govern- 
ment had always appeared to be neces- 
sary, the standard experience had been 
that it expanded, always at the ex- 
pense of the people, until its exactions 
became so great that the people either 
abandoned it or by revolution crushed 
it; this always resulted in a new one, 
decorated with wonderful promises, 
but the end result was always the 
same; always some agent of the govern- 
ment told the individual what to do 
and when to do it. 

The fathers of our government de- 
cided that it was the liberty of the in- 
dividual that was to be fostered and 
protected, and the only duty of a gov- 
ernment was to do just that; stated 
another way—a government should be 
the servant rather than the master; 
that is the reason for separation of 


powers, which is the device they origi- 
nated to insure both the liberty of the 
individual and the continued exist- 
ence of the government; all this was set 
out in the debates in the convention 
and in the “Federalist” which was the 
propaganda that persuaded the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. These docu- 
ments are readily available, but not 
many of you have read them; they 
had the idea that the people, speak- 
ing through their states, would be 
able to prevent the central government 
from stealing power and absorbing 
them; the individual could enjoy the 
life he chose, and if the customs in 
one state annoyed him, he could easily 
go to another where they were differ- 
ent. We have some of this privilege 
even yet; a citizen who is not permit- 
ted to enjoy a series of wives in New 
York can go to Nevada where the cus- 
toms, as expressed in their statutes, dif- 
fer; people move from one state to 
another because of climatic differences 
and why shouldn’t they enjoy the right 
to have 48 kinds of law in mind when 
they attempt to decide on a place of 
residence; a man who has an aversion 
to inheritance taxes can arrange to die 
in Florida where the laws welcome all 
solvent persons. A married woman 
who thinks she should own one-half 
of the joint accumulation of herself 
and husband has only to arrange to 
reside in our State of Washington and 
our community property law will give 
it to her; a man who is impressed by 
government ownership can buy his 
liquor from the state if he lives in 
Washington; if he believes in private 
initiative, he can go to Kansas or Okla- 
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homa where he may deal with a boot- 
legger. There was once a time when a 
man, who thought he could enjoy sev- 
eral wives at one time, had a state 
where he could go. 

These are all examples of our origi- 
nal theory of government in action; 
the choice is the property of the indi- 
vidual and it is a valuable right; once 
upon a time a farmer could plant all 
the potatoes he could find; if he pro- 
duced too many, he couldn’t sell them 
and thus he learned the operation of 
a natural law in a way that impressed 
him; he didn’t forget it easily, partic- 
ularly if he was a little hungry all 
winter; a steady diet of potatoes in- 
duces reflection. 

Now the potato grower is assured of 
a market for his crop; so is the cotton 
grower, the wheat grower, and even 
the man who grows peanuts—his gov- 
ernment buys them and destroys them 
—and pays him for them with money 
taken from him and others by taxa- 
tion; however, it will gradually ap- 
pear that his government will tell him 
where and what to plant; then it will 
appear that the sturdy yeoman and 
the Russian peasant have certain 
things in common, one of these being 
that he is the servant, rather than the 
master, of the government; gradually 
it will appear that he is being told 
where and how to live; he will not be 
permitted to be ill clad or ill housed; 
his standards will be defined by psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists and_ sociolo- 
gists who get their knowledge from 
books, as opposed to experience. No 
doubt the privilege of being advised 
by a man who knows is of value, but 
it does not follow that a government 
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servant is the man who knows; he 
may well be a servant of the govern- 
ment because he was never able to 
carve out a career for himself, and fell 
back on what he thinks is the security 
of the government payroll. 

We can recall when England was a 
great nation; when Englishmen were 
to be found all over the world, each 
an individual on his own; when the 
Royal Navy maintained order in 
countless far off places, and when the 
natives knew that the right of the sub- 
ject of the King to be let alone would 
be enforced promptly and painfully; 
it isn’t too long ago when the virus of 
socialism was introduced, and, like so 
many diseases, the affliction came on 
gradually and without discomfort in 
its early stages; now the ultimate re- 
sult is apparent to all, even though it 
is masked by the term “‘austerity’’; the 
ultimate result is unhappiness, na- 
tional destitution, and virtual slavery. 
The only way to prevent it is to be 
alert to the symptoms and take proper 
measures to eliminate them. 

The United States did not become 
the first nation at this time in this 
world through any economy planned 
by one man or many men; the tre- 
mendous development that enables us 
now to help feed and maintain nation 
after nation was the natural result of 
the efforts of men in the possession of 
individual liberty; men who, with ini- 
tiative and courage, with no idea of 
security passed down from above, tried 
what seemed to them to be for the 
benefit of the individual, and what we 
have today is the result of all these 
efforts; the experiment with the key 
and the lightning by Benjamin Frank- 
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lin was an individual idea, and one of 
the results is the light in this room this 
evening; it is not to be forgotten that 
the Russian who promptly repeated 
the experiment was killed while doing 
it, but individuals persisted; neither of 
these men was afflicted with ideas of 
security. It is not improbable that 
were the futures of these men assured 
by some government, and assuming 
that they believed in it, these experi- 
ments, and countless others, should 
never have been tried. 

Do not forget that when we restrict 
liberty in small matters, we are play- 
ing into the hands of those who would 
suppress liberty in the greater things 
of life—control for the love of control 
is the characteristic of all “isms’”—so- 
cialism, communism, naziism—and the 
appetites of those who seek ever-in- 
creasing power over others are insa- 
tiable. 

Let us remember that at all times 
we are operating under a Master Plan; 
each is endowed with a Free Will and 
a reasonable amount of time in which 
to use it, and it is that Free Will which 
nourishes the liberty of the individual; 
it is his duty to use it, to enjoy the 
exercise of it, and inherent in its exer- 
cise is the reward; it is still a fact that, 
as discovered by Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia, the happiness lies in the 
struggle rather than in the attainment. 
The right of the individual to be let 
alone is the fundamental principle, 
the frequent recurrence to which is 
recommended by the Washington 
State Constitution of 1889. 

(Prolonged applause.) 

TOASTMASTER BowEN: Judge Mea- 
kim, thank you very, very much. That 


was a splendid address and I know ev- 
eryone here has enjoyed it. 

Your Honor, I would like to pre- 
sent to you the plaintiff's Exhibit A 
for identification purposes only, the 
past presidents of this organization, 
starting with that dear, venerable gen- 
tleman, that great “Badger” from Wis- 
consin, Gilson Glasier. Will you arise, 
Mr. Glasier? The “Old Husky” Ar- 
thur Beardsley from Washington, 
“Give my regards to Broadway” Sid- 
ney Hill, “We are loyal to you, IIli- 
nois” Mrs. Davies; and “Maryland, My 
Maryland” Laurie Riggs. 

I would like also to present to you 
Mr. Tom Dabagh of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board; Forrest 
Drummond of the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Law Library, George Johnston of 
the Law Society of Upper Canada, our 
Journat Editor Harrison MacDonald, 
our charming Secretary Margaret Coo- 
nan; and last but not least in the of- 
ficial family, our Treasurer Elizabeth 
Finley. 

(Applause followed the introduc- 
tion of each of the above honored 
members.) 

TOASTMASTER BowEN: And now we 
come to the piece de resistance. For 
sixteen long years this lady has been 
an officer of this organization: Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Editor of the Law 
Lrprary JOURNAL all at one time, Ex- 
ecutive Committee member, and now 
your President. Everyone who has had 
occasion to know her will certainly 
cherish her as one of their dear friends. 
She has been conscientious, she has 
been kind, she has been sweet and sym- 
pathetic, real, never snobbish, always 
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democratic, always willing to help and 
assist, respectable, mentionable and 
honorable. 

Helen, when the time comes and the 
sun sinks in the west and the fires burn 
low and you think of olden times and 
olden friends, you will be happy and 
proud to know that in those reminis- 
cences you will have had many, many 
friends all over the United States who 
loved you, cherished you, and thought 
so kindly of you, and I hope tonight’s 
occasion will mark itself indelibly in 
your heart as one of your great nights 
for you and all of us. 

Friends, Ladies and Gentlemen, our 
dear friend Helen Newman. 

(The members arose and applauded 
spontaneously and long.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you, 
Harold, my dear, and I thank you all. 
I number my closest friends among 
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those whom I have met through the 
years in this group. 

The first public address I ever made 
was twenty-eight years ago when I 
gave a valedictory speech at my high 
school in Washington, D. C., and I 
just remember now a little poem that 
our class poet had written and one 
verse which I then quoted I will quote 
to you now. It is this: 

Not beginning and not ending 
Is our school of life today; 


But to pause, our memories blending 
With our Hopes along the way. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER Bowen: Dear Friends, 
as we close this lovely party will you 
arise and join with me in singing Auld 
Lang Syne? 

(With the singing in unison of 
Auld Lang Syne the banquet session 
adjourned at 10 o'clock p. m.) 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
July 27, 1950 


The final general session of the For- 
ty-third Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries con- 
vened in the Auditorium of the Law 
School, University of Washington, 
and was called to order at 10:40 
o'clock a. m. by President Newman. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We will start 
the final general session because we are 
running a little short on our time. 

I will call for the report of the Du- 
plicate Exchange: Chairman, Vincent 
Fiordalisi. 


Mr. Fiorpauist: Madam President, 


before presenting the report may I 
take up an item of unfinished busi- 
ness? 

At the close of the meeting yester- 
day there was a suggestion that we 
have a Standing Committee on Law 
Cataloging and I would like to move 
that a committee be appointed on Law 
Cataloging. 

(The motion was seconded by Pres- 
ident-Elect Ashman and there being 
no discussion was voted upon and de- 
clared carried.) 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The commit- 
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tee will be set up by the new President. 

(Chairman Vincent E. Fiordalisi, 
Law Librarian, Rutgers University 
School of Law, presented the report of 
the Duplicate Exchange.) 


THE REPORT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES EXCHANGE 


VincENT E. FrorpA.isi1, Law Librarian, 
Rutgers University School of 
Law Library 


During the course of the year we 
addressed a communication to the Ed- 
itor of the Law Lrsrary JOURNAL on 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries Exchange. This communica- 
tion contained a description of the Ex- 
change Service, and was printed in the 
November 1949 issue at page 263. We 
continued to transfer items directly to 
the check lists mentioned in both the 
communication to the Editor, and our 
last report. In order to maintain some 
continuity on these transfers, it was 
necessary to utilize student help and 
pay for same from the Exchange funds. 

Should any of the Exchange mem- 
bers be interested we will be glad to 
send out check lists to the individual 
members so that they can check the 
holdings against their own files rather 
than continue with the Exchange as it 
has been in the past. 

During the course of 1949-50 sev- 
enteen Law Libraries participated in 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries Exchange. The fees of these 
participating Libraries when added to 
the unexpended balance of $86.00 en- 
abled the American Association of 
Law Libraries to start the year with 
$171. During the course of the year 


we spent $30.00 for stamps and $30.00 
for student help, leaving a balance of 
$111.00. 

Respectfully submitted, 

VINCENT E. FriorpALisi 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: ‘Thank you 
very much, Mr. Fiordalisi. Your re- 
port will be received and filed. 

E.oise B. Cusuinc (Alameda Coun- 
ty Law Library, Oakland, Calif.): 
Madam President, I still have a great 
many statutes, mostly of the more re- 
cent Codes of California, if anybody 
wants to write to me. I haven’t had 
time to send a check list in and prob- 
ably won’t for six months, but if any- 
body is interested in Codes of Califor- 
nia from 1931 down, if they will write 
to me we will be glad to send them. 
We don’t want anything for them. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: ‘Thank you 
very much. 

Miss Viola Allen will give the re- 
port of the Committee on State Bar 
Association Publications. 

Miss ALLEN: My report has been 
filed with Miss Newman and it is very 
lengthy so I am not going to read it. 
I simply want to say that the report 
has been compiled by the Committee 
members from the questionnaires sent 
by them to the executive secretaries of 
the respective State Bar Associations. 
This codperation in most instances has 
been most gratifying; however, as set 
forth in the report, no response has 
been had from the State Bar Associa- 
tions of California, Georgia, Iowa, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Oregon 
and Washington. A second question- 
naire has been furnished to these State 
Bar Associations and if returned the 
data furnished thereby will be com- 
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piled and filed in the form of a sup- 
plementary report. 
(Copy of Committee report follows.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON BAR ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 
1949-1950 


The Committee on Bar Association 
Publications of The American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries herewith pre- 
sents its Report for the year 1949-1950, 
which Report has been compiled by 
the Committee members from the 
questionnaires presented by them to 
the respective State Bar Associations, 
the majority of which have been most 
coéperative in furnishing the desired 
information: 


STATE BAR ASSOCIATIONS: 


Alabama: 

The Alabama State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the 
month of August. The latest Report 
of proceedings published in the Au- 
gust number of Volume 71 covering 
the year 1948. Distribution to mem- 
bers is free and cost to non-members 
is $1.00 and can be obtained from 
Lawrence F. Gerald, Sr., Secretary of 
Board of Commission of the Alabama 
State Bar, Box 87, Clanton, Alabama. 

The proceedings of this Association 
were first published 73 years ago. 

This Association is responsible for 
the “Alabama Lawyer” published 
quarterly. Distribution is free to mem- 
bers and subscription price to others 
is $3.00 per year. Current issue is No. 
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2 of Volume 11, April, 1950. The next 
issue is expected to be published in 
July, 1950. This publication is obtain- 
able from Walter B. Jones, P. O. Box 
708, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Alaska: 

Has no integrated Bar Association 
at the present time. Juneau, Ketchia- 
kan, Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome and 
Cordova each has a local Bar Associ- 
ation but to date no publication of any 
kind has been edited by any one of 
them. Some interest is being evinced 
in the formation of an integrated Bar 
Association. 


Arizona: 

The State Bar of Arizona holds its 
Annual Meeting in the Spring, pub- 
lishing its proceedings in a bound vol- 
ume. 1943 was the first year of publi- 
cation and the most recent covers the 
year 1948-1949. The next publication 
covering 1949-1950 is expected in July 
or August. There is free distribution 
of these volumes obtainable from the 
State Bar of Arizona, 641 Security 
Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Arkansas: 

The Arkansas Bar Association holds 
an Annual Meeting in the Spring of 
the year and the proceedings are pub- 
lished in the “Arkansas Law Review 
and Bar Association Journal,” a quar- 
terly which is a joint publication by 
the Law Department of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas and Arkansas Bar As- 
sociation. The Spring issue covers the 
proceedings of the 1950 Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. Distribution is 
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free to members of the Association but 
to others the subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. The current issue is 
No. 2, being the Spring number of 
Volume 4. This publication is avail- 
able from the Arkansas Law Review 
and Bar Association Journal, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 


California: 
No response. 


Colorado: 


The Colorado State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Fall. 
It is joint publisher of “Dicta,” which 
is published by the Colorado Bar As- 
sociation, Denver Bar Association, and 
the University of Denver College of 
Law, monthly. Dicta was first pub- 
lished in 1928, the latest number be- 
ing No. 5 of Volume 27, for the 
month of May, 1950. Dicta is distrib- 
uted free to all Bar Association mem- 
bers, exchanges, and University of 
Denver Law students. The subscrip- 
tion price to others is $3.00 per year. 
It is obtainable from Wm. B. Miller, 
Bar Association editor, 319 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Denver 2, Col- 
orado. The Bar Association also dis- 
tributes to its members weekly ad- 
vance sheets of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado opinions. These are not 
available on subscription. 


Connecticut: 


The State Bar Association of Con- 
necticut holds its Annual Meeting in 
the Fall but its proceedings are not 
published at present. This Association 
publishes the “Connecticut Bar Jour- 


nal,” first issued in 1927. Current is- 
sue is No. 1, Volume 24. The sub- 
scription price is $4.00 per year. Dis- 
tribution is by State Bar Association of 
Connecticut, 95 Washington Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

This Association also publishes a 
“Digest of Legislative Acts” which is 
distributed free to the members of the 
Association. 


Delaware: 


The Delaware State Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall 
of the year but has not published its 
proceedings since 1941, and it is not 
known when such publication will 
again be undertaken. This Associa- 
tion edits no other publication. 


District of Columbia: 


The Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia holds its Annual Meet- 
ing on the second Tuesday in June of 
each year and is responsible for the 
publication of “The Journal” for the 
months of September to June inclu- 
sive. Distribution is to members and 
cost is included in membership dues. 
Single copies to others is 25c each. 
The Reports and proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting are printed in this 
publication throughout the year. The 
current issue is No. 6 of Volume XVII, 
June, 1950; the next publication will 
be September, 1950, and can be ob- 
tained from The Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia, 1044 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Junior Section of this organiza- 
tion publishes the “Young Lawyer” 
semi-annually. It was first published 
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in 1947. The current number is issue 
No. 1 of Volume 4, May, 1950. Its 
distribution is to all members of the 
Bar Association, cost thereof being in- 
cluded in the dues. 


Florida: 

The Florida State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in_ the 
Spring, and publishes the “Florida 
Law Journal,” ten issues to the vol- 
ume. The proceedings of the 1950 
meeting will be published in the June- 
July number. The subscription price 
is $5.00 per year. The current issue is 
No. 5 of Volume XXIV, and can be 
obtained from the Florida Law Jour- 
nal, P. O. Box 1226, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. 

The “Miami Law Quarterly” is pub- 
lished by the Miami Bar Association 
in codperation with the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Miami, ob- 
tainable through the University of 
Miami School of Law, Coral Gables, 
Florida at $3.00 per year. No. 3 of 
Volume IV is the current issue. 


Georgia: 
No response. 


Hawaii: 

The Bar Association of Hawaii 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer but issues no publication covering 
its proceedings. It does, however, once 
in a while publish articles of interest 
to the Bar. 


Idaho: 


The Idaho State Bar holds its An- 
nual Meeting in the Summer and pub- 
lishes its proceedings in a bound vol- 
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ume, first of which was released in 
1925. Volume 23 covering 1949 is the 
current issue. This publication is dis- 
tributed without charge to the mem- 
bers of the Association, limited li- 
braries and to Bar Association. $2.00 
per volume is the cost otherwise, ob- 
tainable from the Secretary of the 
Idaho State Bar, 309 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Illinots: 

The Illinois State Bar Association, 
907 First National Bank Building, 
Springfield, Illinois, holds its Annual 
Meeting in June of each year. The 
last proceedings published were in 
1939. Back issues are available from 
the Association at $1.00 each. All An- 
nual Reports are published in the May 
and June numbers of the Illinois Bar 
Journal, which was first published in 
October of 1912, the latest number 
published being Volume 38, No. 9 of 
May, 1950. The Journal is distributed 
free to the Association members, news- 
papers and law libraries on exchange. 
The subscription price to others is 
$2.00 per year. The Roster Supple- 
ment, Wills Pamphlet, is distributed 
free to those asking for it. The Chi- 
cago Bar Association, 29 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, publishes the “Chica- 
go Bar Record.” 


Indiana: 

The Indiana Bar Association holds 
its Annual Meeting in the Summer. 
Proceedings are summarized in the 
“Indiana Law Journal,” a quarterly 
edited jointly by the Association and 
the Indiana University School of Law, 
Bloomington, Indiana. No. 4 of Vol- 
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ume 24, Summer, 1949, carries the 
1949 proceedings. No. 5 of Volume 25 
is the current issue. Distributed to 
all members of the Association and to 
other subscribers the price is $3.00 per 
year. However, some exchange privi- 
leges are granted. Obtainable from 
Indiana Law Journal, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Law, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Towa: 


No response. 


Kansas: 

The Bar Association of the State of 
Kansas holds an Annual Meeting in 
the Spring and publishes the proceed- 
ings in the August issue of the “Jour- 
nal of the Bar Association of the State 
of Kansas,” which is a quarterly pub- 
lication of the Association. For mem- 
bers the cost is included in dues, but 
subscription to non-members is, be- 
ginning with August, 1950, issue, $8.00 
per year instead of $10.00 as in the 
past and $2.00 for a single copy instead 
of the heretofore $3.00 per copy. No. 
4 of Volume 13 is the current issue. 
Orders should be sent to the Secretary, 
Mr. Philip E. Buzick, National Bank 
of Topeka Bldg., ‘Topeka, Kansas. 


Kentucky: 

The Kentucky State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Spring and does not publish its pro- 
ceedings. The Association publishes 
quarterly the “Kentucky State Bar 
Journal.” It is distributed free to 
members of the Association and the 
Judges. Subscription price to non- 
members is $1.00 per year. No. 2 of 


Volume 14, March, 1950, is the cur- 
rent issue and can be obtained from 
the Kentucky State Bar Journal, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Louisiana: 
No response. 


Maine: 

The Maine State Bar Association 
holds its Biannual Meeting the 4th 
Saturday of January in the odd year. 
The proceedings are published by the 
Association. First published about 
1893. Volume 38, October, 1949, is 
the most recent volume. This is dis- 
tributed free to the members and can 
be obtained from Herbert E. Locke, 
Secretary, Augusta, Maine. 


Maryland: 

The Maryland State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer. Since 1896 its proceedings have 
been published in a volume entitled 
“Transactions, Maryland State Bar As- 
sociation,” which is distributed free 
to the members and a limited number 
of copies for exchange with Libraries. 
This publication contains all Com- 
mittee Reports, discussions and busi- 
ness transacted, as well as the ad- 
dresses made before the Association at 
its Annual Meeting. It also contains 
a list of the members, the Commit- 
tees, and is to some extent indexed. 
Volume 54 is the current volume and 
can be obtained from S. Vannort 
Chapman, Secretary, 1012 Mercantile 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Massachusetts: 
The Massachusetts Bar Association 
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holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Spring and publishes its proceedings 
in the “Massachusetts Law Quarterly,” 
which was first published in Novem- 
ber, 1915. Prior to that time the pro- 
ceedings are in bound reports, 1910 
to 1915. The proceedings of the 38th 
Annual Meeting are published in the 
July, 1949, issue. The subscription 
cost to members is included in the an- 
nual dues. The current issue is Vol- 
ume 35, No. 2, May, 1950. 

The “Massachusetts Law Quarterly” 
is distributed to libraries, free of 
charge, by the Social Law Library, 
1200 Court House, Boston 8, Mass. 
Address ALL correspondence to that 
library. Almost all back numbers can 
still be supplied. Publication has al- 
ways been irregular and the number- 
ing is extremely complicated. A com- 
plete check list of Vols. 1-30 was pub- 
lished in 40 Law Lisrary JOURNAL 25- 
27. For supplementary information 
write the Social Law Library. 

The Boston Bar Association pub- 
lishes “The Bar Bulletin”; this can 
be obtained from the Association, 21 
School Street, Boston, Mass. No. 1 
was published 1924 and the current 
issue is Vol. 21, No. 6, June, 1950. It 
appears monthly. 

The Law Society of Massachusetts 
publishes the “Law Society Journal.” 
It may be obtained for $2.00 per year 
from Law Society of Massachusetts, 20 
Pemberton Square, Boston 8, Mass. 
The first number was published in 
1929. The periodical appeared quar- 
terly through Volume 12, 1947; since 
then publication has been irregular 
(see note in 43 Law LisrarRy JOURNAL 
32). 
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Michigan: 

The State Bar of Michigan holds its 
Annual Meeting in the Fall, but does 
not publish its proceedings. This As- 
sociation is responsible for the “Mich- 
igan State Bar Journal,” a monthly 
publication which was originated in 
1921. Distribution is free to active 
members of the Association: $5.00 per 
years to others and $6.00 per year, for- 
eign subscription. No. 5, Volume 
XXIX, May, 1950, is the current is- 
sue, and can be obtained from State 
Bar of Michigan, 412 Olds Tower, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

The Junior Bar Section of this As- 
sociation issued a publication entitled 
“Junior Bar Handbook,” which is sold 
for $1.50 per copy, and is obtainable 
from the above address. 

“The Detroit Lawyer,” a monthly 
publication, except for the months of 
August and September, is issued by the 
Detroit Bar Association and _ distri- 
buted free to the members of the As- 
sociation, and to non-members for a 
subscription price of $3.50 per year. 
It is obtainable from the Bar Associ- 
ation Office, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 
26, Michigan. 


Minnesota: 

The Minnesota State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Fall, the proceedings of which are 
published in summary form in the 
“Bench & Bar,” a monthly publica- 
tion, latest issue of which is No. 5, 
Vol. 7, May, 1950. Subscription price 
is $3.00 per year, obtainable from The 
Minnesota Bar Association, National 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The students of the University of 
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Minnesota School of Law publishes 
eight issues per year of the Minnesota 
Law Review. Issue No. 6, May, 1950, 
of Volume 34, is the current number. 
First published in 1903. Subscription 
is $4.00 per year, obtainable from the 
Minnesota Law Review, University of 
Minnesota School of Law, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 


Mississippi: 

The Mississippi State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Summer. The proceedings are pub- 
lished in the “Mississippi Law Jour- 
nal,” a quarterly edited in conjunc- 
tion with the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Subscription for 
members of the State Bar is included 
in the Bar dues, but the price to others 
is $4.00 per year. Volume 21, No. 3, 
May, 1950, is the current issue obtain- 
able from the Mississippi Law Jour- 
nal, University, Mississippi. 


Missouri: 


The Missouri Bar, 22314 E. High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo., holds An- 
nual Meetings in the Fall of each year. 
The proceedings are published annu- 
ally, the first in 1945, the latest being 
Volume 4, No. 12, for December, 1948. 
They are distributed free to members 
of the Association. The subscription 
price is $6.00 per year. The Decem- 
ber, 1949, issue is being printed now. 
The Association also publishes the 
“Journal of the Mississippi Bar.” It 
was first published in 1945, the latest 
number being Volume 6, No. 3, for 
the month of March, 1950. It is dis- 
tributed free to members, on exchange 
to libraries, and for $6.00 per year to 


others. The Kansas City Bar Associa- 
tion, 900 Waltower Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo., publishes the Kansas City Bar 
Bulletin. —The Kansas City Lawyers 
Association publishes news and an- 
nouncements. Their address is 1000 
Rialto Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. The 
Bar Association of St. Louis, 506 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., publishes the 
“St. Louis Bar Journal,” a quarterly 
publication, the first issue being in 
May, 1950. 


Montana: 


The Montana Bar Association, Hen- 
nessy Building, Butte, Montana, holds 
Annual Meetings in the Summer of 
each year. The Proceedings are not 
published regularly, the last being 
published in 1947. The Association 
publishes Oil and Gas Law Institute 
Proceedings free to members and for 
75 cents to non-members. 


Nebraska: 


The Nebraska State Bar Associa- 
tion, 2413 State House, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, holds its Annual Meeting in 
the Fall and its proceedings are pub- 
lished by the Association. The pro- 
ceedings were first published in 1901 
and the latest in Volume 40, 1949. 
These are distributed to all members 
and are available on exchange through 
the Nebraska State Library. The pro- 
ceedings are also published in the Ne- 
braska Law Review, a quarterly edited 
by the Association and the College of 
Law of the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Nevada: 
The Nevada State Bar Association, 
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Suite 1, Masonic Bldg., Reno, Nevada, 
holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Spring. They publish the “Nevada 
State Bar Journal,” which first ap- 
peared in January of 1936, the latest 
number being Volume 15, No. 1 for 
January, 1950. There is no free dis- 
tribution. The subscription price is 
$3.00 per year. 


New Hampshire: 

The Bar Association of the State of 
New Hampshire holds an Annual 
Meeting in the Summer. Proceedings 
covering 1944-1945 now are available 
at $2.00 from New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, New Hampshire. 
First proceedings were published in 
1900. 


New Jersey: 

The New Jersey State Bar Associ- 
ation holds two Meetings per year, one 
in the Spring and the other in the 
Fall. Its proceedings are published in 
a volume known as the “Annual Year 
Book.” First published in December, 
1901. Most recent is 1949. Free distri- 
bution to members and some ex- 
changes. Subscription price to others 
$3.00. This publication is obtainable 
from Emma E. Dillon, Esq., Secretary, 
Broad St. Bank Bldg., Trenton 8, N. J. 


New Mexico: 

The New Mexico State Bar Associa- 
tion holds an Annual Meeting in the 
Fall of the year. The proceedings are 
published by Lowell C. Green, Secre- 
tary of the Association, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and_ distributed without 
charge. The proceedings were first 
published in 1916 and the 1949 Report 
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is now available. This Association 
sends out a quarterly publication, 
“The Secretary's Letter,” which is dis- 
tributed without charge to all attor- 
neys in New Mexico. The latest num- 
ber is No. 2, Volume 7, April, 1950. 
Both these publications may be se- 
cured from the Secretary. 


New York: 

The New York State Bar Associa- 
tion holds its Annual Meeting in the 
Winter and publishes its proceedings 
in a bound volume, first edited in 
1878. Current volume is No. 73, pub- 
lished in 1949. Free distribution to 
Association members, Law School Li- 
braries, and Law Libraries. Obtain- 
able from Chester Wood, Secretary, 
90 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Also published Bi-monthly “The 
New York State Bar Association Bul- 
letin.” First published in 1928. No. 3, 
Volume 22, June, 1950, is the current 
number. Distributed to the Associa- 
tion members, Law School Libraries, 
Law Libraries, etc. Cost is 25c per 
copy. Subscriptions not accepted. Ob- 
tainable from the above address. 

The Association, as part of its serv- 
ice to its members, publishes eleven 
issues of “Lawyers Service Letter” and 
also the “Legislative Reporter” which 
is distributed weekly without charge to 
the members, Law School Libraries 
and Law Libraries during Legislative 
session and obtainable from above ad- 
dress. 

The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, 42 W. 44th Street, 
New York 16, New York, publishes 
“The Record,” which is distributed to 
its members only and without charge. 
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The latest issue is No. 6, Vol. 5, June, 
1950. 


North Carolina: 


No response. 


North Dakota: 


The State Bar Association of North 
Dakota holds an Annual Meeting in 
the Summer, proceedings of which are 
carried in the “North Dakota Bar 
Briefs,” a quarterly published by the 
Association. Subscription price is $2.50 
per year, or 75c for a single copy. 
“North Dakota Bar Briefs’ was first 
published in 1925 and the latest num- 
ber is Volume 26, No. 2, April, 1950. 
This publication may be obtained 
from the Executive Director, Ronald 
N. Davies, Box 327, Grand Fork, 
North Dakota. The Association also 
published during the past year a ““Rec- 
ommended Minimum Fee Schedule.” 
The Public Information Division of 
the Association published “Title Ex- 
aminations” and “Do You Need a 
Will?” Any of the above may be se- 
cured without cost from the Executive 
Director. The proceedings of Sectional 
Meetings have been published and are 
sold for $1.00 by Mr. Davies. 


Ohio: 


The Ohio State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in May and 
a Mid-winter Meeting in Columbus, 
the proceedings of which are pub- 
lished in a weekly, the “Ohio State Bar 
Bulletin,” first issue of which was 
April 3, 1928. No. 14 of Volume 23, 
June 26, 1950, is the current issue and 
is furnished to the members through 
the payment of dues; cost thereof to 


non-member lawyers is $8.00 per year 
and to others $12.00 per year; there 
is also a limited exchange list. In 
addition the Ohio Bar Association 
sends to all local Ohio Bar Associa- 
tions, a mimeographed sheet entitled 
“Local Association Bulletin.” The 
current issue is No. 7, Vol. 2, May, 
1950. 

This Association also sponsored a 
“Probate Practice Institute” and dur- 
ing 1949-1950 published pamphlets 
covering “Ohio Inheritance Tax,” 
“Transfers from Decedents’ Estates” 
and “Settlement of Accounts,” which 
were furnished at cost to those desir- 
ing to purchase. 

The Cleveland Bar Association pub- 
lishes monthly “The Cleveland Bar 
Association Journal,” which is distrib- 
uted without charge to its members 
and through some exchanges. Sub- 
scription price to others is $3.00 per 
year. No. 8 of Volume 21, May, 1950, 
is the current issue and can be ob- 
tained from the Cleveland Bar As- 
sociation, Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Cuyahoga County Bar Associ- 
ation publishes a monthly, “Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association Bulletin,” 
which is distributed without charge to 
its members and through some ex- 
change. Subscription price to others 
is $1.50 per year. No. 4, Volume 22, 
April, 1950, is the current issue and is 
obtainable from the Cuyahoga County 
Bar Association, 918 Society for Sav- 
ings Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Akron Bar Association sends out ev- 
ery two weeks, to its members and 
other Ohio Bar Associations, a mimeo- 
graphed publication entitled “Akron 
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Bar Association Communications.” 
The current issue is No. 3 of Volume 
3, May, 1950. 

Columbus Bar Association sends out 
every two weeks, to its members and 
other Ohio Bar Associations, the “Co- 
lumbus Bar Briefs.” Current issue is 
No. 28, Volume 5, June 19, 1950. 

The Dayton Bar Association uses 
the “Daily Court Reporter,” a local 
publication devoted to legal, real es- 
tate, financial and various news as its 
medium of publicity, carrying a col- 
umn each Monday entitled “Dayton 
Bar Notes” and also a boxed an- 
nouncement in several issues covering 
the program for the following Mon- 
day’s Luncheon. This publication also 
announces during the week any other 
publicity or items of interest to the 
Dayton Bar Association. This Associ- 
ation also issued during 1949-1950 a 
pamphlet entitled “Attorneys’ Refer- 
ence Book,” which contains the “Min- 
imum Fee Schedule,” “Canon of Eth- 
ics,” and “Rules of Local Courts,” etc. 
This publication is distributed with- 
out charge to its members. To others 
a charge of $2.00 is made. 


Oklahoma: 

The Oklahoma Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall, 
the proceedings of which are not pub- 
lished. It does edit during the sessions 
of the Supreme Court “The Journal” 
which is a weekly publication. Su- 
preme Court Opinions are contained 
therein and the Bar Association mate- 
rial appears in the last issue of each 
month. The Oklahoma Bar Associa- 
tion was integrated in October, 1939, 
and the first issue of the Journal was 
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published on April 6, 1940 and was 
listed as No. 1, Volume 11; No. 23 of 
Volume 21, June 3, is the current is- 
sue. Dues to active members include 
the cost of the “Journal” and an ex- 
change is carried on with some publi- 
cations. Subscription price to others 
is $5.00 per year. This publication is 
obtainable from the Oklahoma Bar 
Association, 827 American National 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: 
No response. 


Pennsylvania: 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer, the proceedings of which are pub- 
lished, the first in 1895. The current 
issue is Volume 54, 1949. Distribution 
is free to members requesting a copy, 
and $3.00 a volume to others desiring 
copies. The Association also publish- 
ed the “Pennsylvania Bar Association 
Quarterly” first published in 1927. 
No. 4, Volume 21, June, 1950, is the 
current issue. Distribution is free to 
members of the Association, subscrip- 
tion to others $2.00 per year, obtain- 
able from Mrs. Barbara Lutz, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Pennsylvania Bar As- 
sociation, 401 N. Front Street, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia Bar Association 
publishes the “Shingle.” 


Puerto Rico: 

The Bar Association of Puerto Rico 
holds its Annual Meeting in the 
month of September each year, and 
amendment to the law being the first 
Saturday in September. The proceed- 
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ings of this Annual Meeting are re- 
ported and then typewritten and kept 
in book form. The Association pub- 
lishes a quarterly periodical called 
“Revista de Derecho, Legislacion y 
Jurisprudencia,” first published in the 
year 1935. 


Rhode Island: 


The Rhode Island Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall 
but does not publish its proceedings, 
having discontinued this 1929. It is- 
sues no other publications. 


South Carolina: 


The South Carolina Bar Association 
holds an Annual Meeting in the 
Spring. Prior to the year 1949, the 
proceedings of the meeting of the 
South Carolina Bar Association were 
published annually under separate 
cover and were entitled “Transactions 
of the ——— Annual Meeting of the 
South Carolina Bar Association.” The 
54th Annual Meeting, which was held 
during the year 1948, was the last 
publication put out under separate 
cover. Starting with the 55th Annual 
Meeting of the South Carolina Bar 
Association, the proceedings were pub- 
lished in the “South Carolina Law 
Quarterly,” edited jointly by the Bar 
Association and the University of 
South Carolina School of Law. The 
June edition of the South Carolina 
Quarterly for the year 1950 is now 
practically ready for distribution, and 
this number contains the proceedings 
of the 56th Annual Meeting of the 
South Carolina Bar Association. No. 
4, Volume 2, June, 1950, is practically 
ready for distribution, and contains 


the proceedings of the 56th Annual 
Meeting (1950). Subscription price is 
$3.00 per year, obtainable from the 
Editor-in-Chief, South Carolina Law 
Quarterly, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, South Carolina. 


South Dakota: 


The State Bar of South Dakota 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Fall, 
and publishes its proceedings in the 
“South Dakota Bar Journal,” first is- 
sue of which appeared in 1932. Vol. 
18, No. 4, April, 1950, is the current 
issue, and is furnished to active mem- 
bers through the payment of dues. 
Subscription to others is $4.00 per year. 
Can be obtained from the State Bar 
of South Dakota, Pierre National 
Bank Building, Pierre, South Dakota. 


Tennessee: 


The Bar Association of Tennessee 
holds an Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer, the 1949 proceedings of which 
are published in issue No. 1, Volume 
21, December, 1949, of the “Tennes- 
see Law Review,” a quarterly and the 
official publication to the Bar Associ- 
ation and edited by the University of 
Tennessee Law College. Cost of this 
issue is $1.00. This quarterly, the cur- 
rent issue of which is No. 4, Volume 
21, June, 1950, is distributed to the 
members of the Association upon the 
payment of dues, but the subscription 
rate to others is $4.00 per year and can 
be secured from the Tennessee Law 
Review Association, Inc., 720 W. Main 
Street, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Texas: 
State Bar of Texas holds Annual 
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Summer Meetings. From 1882 through 
1948 proceedings were published in 
the ‘““Texas Law Review.” Since 1938 
there has also been published the 
“Texas Bar Journal,” distributed free 
to all Texas lawyers, subscription cost 
to others $3.00 per year, obtainable 
from State Bar of Texas, 930 Little- 
field Bldg., Austin, Texas. 

Also listed by the Secretary are 
“Dallas Bar Speaks,” Dallas Bar As- 
sociation, 120 Courthouse, Dallas, 
Texas; “Southwestern Law Journal,” 
$4.00 per year from the Southwestern 
Legal Foundation, Dallas, ‘Texas, pub- 
lished jointly by the Foundation and 
Southern Methodist University Law 
School; “Baylor Law Review,” School 
of Law, Baylor University, Waco, Tex- 
as; also monthly bulletins for mem- 
bers of the local Bar Associations of 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San An- 
tonio and Wichita County. No cost 
or details of distribution were given 
for this last group. 


Utah: 

The Utah State Bar, 332 State Cap- 
itol, Salt Lake City, Utah, holds its 
Annual Meetings in the Fall. The 
proceedings are published in the Utah 
Bar Bulletin, 141 E. Second So. St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The Bulletin 
was first published in 1931, the latest 
issue being Volume No. 20, Number 
1-3 for Jan.-May, 1950. It is distrib- 
uted free to all members of the Utah 
State Bar. 


Vermont: 

The Vermont Bar Association pub- 
lishes proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing, available at $2.00 per volume 
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from the Secretary of the Association, 
Montpelier, Vermont. Published since 
1878, the latest issue 1948. 


Virginia: 

Virginia State Bar Association has 
published reports of Summer Meetings 
since 1888, the latest being Volume 60, 
which appeared in May, 1950. Avail- 
able at $2.50 from Virginia State Bar 
Association, Wm. T. Muse, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 601 N. Lombardy St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

The Virginia State Bar, with of- 
fices at 408 Law Bldg., Richmond 19, 
Va., has published Annual Reports of 
Summer or Fall Meetings since 1939, 
the latest the 11th Annual Meeting for 
December, 1949. Free to members of 
Virginia State Bar, no price given for 
non-members. 


Washington: 
No response. 


West Virginia: 

West Virginia Bar Association pub- 
lishes proceedings of Annual Summer 
Meetings, available to non-members 
at $2.50 per volume. First published 
in 1886, the latest issue for 1949 is 
available from the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, of West Virginia Bar 
Association, 400 Union Building, 
Charleston, W. Virginia. 

West Virginia State Bar News, pub- 
lished by the West Virginia State Bar, 
an integrated organization, since Jan- 
uary, 1950, free to members, publish- 
ed account of Annual Meeting and 
highlights. To appear every other 
month during 1950, probably month- 
ly thereafter. Is also sent to seniors in 
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West Virginia College of Law, etc. Ob- 
tainable from West Virginia State Bar, 
257 State Capitol, Charleston 5, West 
Virginia. Cost, if any, not given. 

The State Bar Association, above, 
contributes $200.00 per year toward 
the publication of the West Virginia 
Law Review, published by the faculty 
of the West Virginia College of Law, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin: 


Wisconsin Bar Association holds its 
Annual Meeting in the Summer, pub- 
lishing its proceedings in a condensed 
form in the August issue of the Wis- 
consin Bar Bulletin, which is pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin Bar Associ- 
ation. The Bulletin is a quarterly, the 
subscription price of which is $4.00. 
The latest number published is Vol- 
ume 23, No. 2, May, 1950. Orders 
should be sent to the Wisconsin Bar 
Association, 122 West Washington 
Avenue, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Philip 
S. Habermann is the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Milwaukee Bar Association, 324 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 
publishes “The Gavel.” 


Wyoming: 

Wyoming State Bar Association 
holds its Annual Meeting in the Sum- 
mer. The proceedings were first pub- 
lished in 1915 in separate bound form 
and continuing very irregular to 1946, 
there being a printing only as material 
justified from time to time and no 
publication has been issued covering 
proceedings from the years 1938-1945 


inclusive. However, commencing with 
1946, the proceedings have been car- 
ried in the yearly Fall issues of ““Wyo- 
ming Law Journal,” Fall, 1949 cover- 
ing the meeting of that year. This isa 
quarterly publication and No. 2, Vol- 
ume 4 is the current issue, and is dis- 
tributed without charge to members, 
in good standing of the Association, 
and by subscription at $2.00 per year 
to others, obtainable from the Wyo- 
ming Law Journal, c/o University of 
Wyoming Law School, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 
Respectfully submitted, 

MICHALINA KEELER 

ETHEL KOMMES 

Lester D. Lopez 

HELEN LUMPKIN 

MARIE RUSSELL 

DorotHy SALMON 

Howarp L. STEBBINS 

James H. Tissetts 

VioLa M. ALLEN 

Chairman 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: 
very much, Miss Allen. 

We all remember the very fine re- 
port which this Committee filed last 
year, with Miss Allen as Chairman. 
Of course this report will be printed 
in full in the Proceedings number of 
the Law Liprary JOURNAL. 

In the absence of Miles Price, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Placement, Vernon Smith 
will make a brief summary of his 
report. 

(Mr. Smith sketched the substance 
of the report of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Placement, the full text of 
which is printed below:) 


Thank you 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND 
PLACEMENT 
The Committee on Education and 
Placement respectfully submits its re- 

port for the fiscal year 1950. 

The Committee was active during 
the year, all members coéperating 
fully. The major activity was the prep- 
aration and mailing of a personnel 
information blank, which was sent to 
libraries and librarians listed in the 
A. A. L. L. Directory of Law Libraries 
in the United States and Canada, and 
to as many other individuals as ap- 
plied or whose names were learned in 
other ways. Because of volunteer 
work and donated supplies, the total 
cost to the Association of the prepara- 
tion and mailing amounted to only 
$26, and further mailings will be with- 
out cost to it. Since all to whom this 
report is addressed have seen the 
blank, it is not necessary to describe it 
here. Those who have not seen it are 
asked to request copies from the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

Receipts to date of filled in person- 
nel forms have been somewhat below 
expectations, but good, and every day 
brings in more. The information al- 
ready has been of service in placement 
work. At a later date it is hoped, 
through the courtesy of Miss Helen 
Newman, Librarian of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to transfer 
all the information to I.B.M. punched 
cards, for easier reference. 

The Committee is particularly 
pleased that library assistants other 
than head librarians are returning 
these forms filled out, as it has been 
especially difficult in the past to com- 
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pile information concerning them. It 
is also interesting to note the increas- 
ing number of eligibles who hold both 
law and library school degrees or are 
now in process of acquiring them. Not 
so cheerful is the fact that apparently 
both positions open and salaries of- 
fered have leveled off during the year. 
Fewer inquiries than usual have been 
received and in the lower salaried po- 
sitions the upward trend seems to have 
been reduced. However, salaries in all 
categories are materially better than 
before the war. An unusually fine and 
qualified group of young people are 
now available for employment. 

The Secretary of the Association of 
American Law Schools has been ad- 
vised of the work of the Committee. 
As soon as a substantial body of this 
sort of information has been compiled, 
it is the Committee’s intention to cir- 
cularize employers of law librarians, 
whether school, bar, government, 
court, private practitioner or others, 
offering its services. 

In the law school library field par- 
ticularly there is a tendency to ask for, 
if not to require, training — whether 
evidenced by degrees or not depends 
upon the salary offered usually — in 
both law and librarianship. In the 
lower salaried groups particularly the 
salary often is insufficient to attract 
eligibles unless some other inducement 
or advancement is offered. It occurred 
to the Committee that good people 
might very well accept a lower salary 
if given the opportunity to attend 
either law or library school while on 
the job, and thus fit themselves for 
better positions. It was thought that, 
while the library employing such peo- 
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ple would in effect be training them 
for later service in more fortunate and 
wealthier institutions, they would in 
the meantime perhaps enjoy the serv- 
ices of a somewhat superior librarian 
to what they could otherwise expect 
for the salary offered. 

Accordingly, a questionnaire was 
sent to most law school deans and li- 
brarians, in an effort to learn their 
attitude toward such in-training. The 
results were extremely favorable, prob- 
ably more so, in the Committee’s opin- 
ion, than actual practice will realize. 

Forty-five per cent of the deans re- 
plying prefer and twenty per cent re- 
quire law over library degrees, and 
fifteen per cent require both. Twelve 
per cent prefer library degrees to law 
and the rest express no preference. 

The attitude of the deans toward 
permitting their librarians to achieve 
on-the-job training was as follows: 


Library school training: 
Forty per cent of those answering 
would grant permission to their li- 
brarians to attend library school, in 
the same town; 20 per cent would 
grant it on library time; 35 per cent 
would grant summer session leave 
with pay, to attend school in an- 
other town, 28 per cent without pay. 

Law school training: 
Sixty per cent of the deans would 
grant credit toward a degree for 
part-time study, but on the librar- 
ians’ own time; 16 per cent would 
grant class time. Ninety-five per 
cent of those permitting such study 
would remit tuition fees for from 
three to six points each term, but 
some others are barred by univer- 


sity statutes or state law from such 
remission. 


The attitude of the librarians was 
as follows: 


Library school training: 
Two-thirds expressed willingness to 
undertake it if in the same town as 
their library; 60 per cent would do 
it in summer sessions in schools in 
another town if granted leave with 
pay. Only a small number thought 
the rewards sufficient to justify tak- 
ing leave without pay. A quarter 
of those answering saw no utility in 
library training at all for the small 
law school library. 

Law school training: 
The majority of law librarians an- 
swering expressed a willingness to 
study for a law degree on the job, 
given library time for actual class 
hours (but not for study) and their 
tuition. 


The Committee is of the opinion 
that the expressions above, from both 
deans and librarians, are on the op- 
timistic side. However, they do pro- 
vide something better than pure guess- 
work, and are a hopeful guidepost 
pointing in the direction of better 
training for ambitious librarians. 

It is the belief of the Committee 
that employers of law librarians in all 
categories are becoming more training- 
conscious, and that ambitious neo- 
phytes have reasonably good opportu- 
nities to acquire that training while 
employed, and should do so. It is also 
the Committee’s opinion that the re- 
wards in salary and status are increas- 
ingly falling into line with the higher 
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standards of preparation asked, and 
justify cautious optimism. 

The Committee assisted in placing 
four persons during the year in posi- 
tions where on-the-job training in law 
or librarianship is being acquired, and 
believes there are others. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARGARET COONAN 
FRANCES FARMER 
ELIZABETH HOLT 
ERVIN POLLACK 
VERNON SMITH 
HELEN NEWMAN 
Ex Officio 
Mites O. PRICE 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: ‘Thank 
very much, Vernon Smith. 

Has Mr. Sidney Hill arrived yet? He 
is coming. I will call next, then, on 
Julius Marke to give the report of the 
Joint Committee on Library Educa- 
tion of the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations. 

(Mr. Julius J. Marke, Chairman 
and AALL Representative, read his 
report as Representative to the Com- 
mittee on Library Education.) 


you 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY EDUCATION 


The Joint Committee on Library 
Education of the Council of National 
Library Associations met in Chicago 
on January 29, 1950. 

Julius J. Marke, Law Librarian of 
the Library of the School of Law, New 
York University, and the representa- 
tive of the American Association of 
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Law Libraries, was elected Chairman 
for the ensuing year. 
Other Elected Officers are: 
Vice-chairman: 
FRANCES HENNE 
ALA Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People 
Secretary-treasurer: 
L. MARION MOSHIER 
ALA Library Extension Division 
Members of the Executive Board: 
RIcHARD H. LoGsDON 
American Library Association 
IRENE STRIEBY 
Special Libraries Association 


The Committee has decided to 
make a thorough survey of special li- 
brarianship to determine the most de- 
sirable educational preparation for 
special libraries. It was the thought 
of the Committee that the study will 
serve as a guide to library schools in 
developing programs of training. To 
accomplish this purpose, the Commit- 
tee agreed to undertake a study of 
current needs in library service in sub- 
ject specialization, such needs to be 
determined by carefully selected spe- 
cialists in the associations representing 
the various subject fields. Particular 
attention will be given to the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The number of libraries (public 

or institutional) having occasion to 

employ subject librarians in their 
respective fields. 

The present sources of supply of 

such librarians. 

3. An estimate of additional subject 
librarians needed in a given period 
(e.g., five or ten years), as well as 
the number currently employed in 
libraries. 

4. Current library school curricula 
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and the necessity for the provision 
of subject instruction by members 
of other faculties and institutions 
(including subject libraries). 

5. The strategic location and number 
of library schools providing sub- 
ject instruction (e.g., one or more 
schools offering such instruction in 
the north, west, south, east), and 
an orderly distribution of this in- 
struction. 

6. The development of subject in- 
struction, planned by subject spe- 
cialists and library school admin- 
istrators, so it will best suit the 
needs of the library student spe- 
cializing in a subject field. 


It is believed that the survey will 
be completed in about three years. 

The Committee also agreed to estab- 
lish a Regional and National Place- 
ment Service for Librarians, starting 
as soon as possible with an experimen- 
tal agency to provide for the needs of 
the Eastern Coast area. The Place- 
ment Service will work closely with 
library schools and national library 
associations to best serve the needs of 
the library profession. After develop- 
ment of the Eastern office, it is planned 
to expand the service so that it will be 
national in scope. 

The Chairman has set up the fol- 
lowing subcommittees: 


Survey of Special Librarianship 

It was the thought of the Joint Com- 
mittee at the Chicago meeting, that 
the Chairman be an_ outstanding 
leader in the field of librarianship 
with sufficient authority and adminis- 
trative ability to effectuate the pur- 


poses of the study. He should receive 
the complete codperation of all the 
national subject library groups, and of 
course the library schools. ‘The Chair- 
man could also enlist the aid of in- 
dividuals other than members of the 
Joint Committee and would set up 
subcommittees for the purpose of cov- 
ering the various aspects of the prob- 
lem. It is my own thought that if 
money could be obtained, say from a 
Carnegie grant, that a paid director 
be appointed by this Chairman to de- 
vote all the time necessary to adminis- 
ter the project. It would also be 
proper to appoint assistants to the 
director. 

Mr. Edward N. Waters, of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Music Division, has 
accepted the Chairmanship of this 
Committee. Dr. Maurice F. Tauber, 
of Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Science, Dr. Downs, Director, 
University of Illinois Library, and 
Dean Louis Shores, The Florida State 
University, School of Library Science 
have agreed to become members of the 
Committee. This Committee will also 
be composed of representatives of the 
various National Library Associations. 


Committee on Placement 


Mr. Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director, 
School of Library Science, Simmons 
College, has graciously accepted the 
Chairmanship of this Committee. Mr. 
Lowell Martin, Associate Dean, Co- 
lumbia University School of Library 
Service, has indicated his consent to 
serve as a member as well. Mr. Shaffer 
and I are now considering the ap- 
pointment of a representative of the 
Special Libraries Association. Con- 
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sultants, active in the field, will be at- 
tached to the Committee in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The Committee is now in its forma- 
tive stage, and will serve a most needed 
and worthy function if its Chairman 
receives the necessary coéperation of 
the library profession. 


Publicity 

Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Van- 
derbilt University, School of Medicine 
Library, has tentatively accepted the 
Chairmanship of this Committee. Its 
function will be to acquaint the li- 
brary profession with the activities of 
the Joint Committee. This is being 
done advisedly to prevent rumors and 
misinformation from damaging the 
reputation and work of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Maurice Tauber, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, and 
his Committee of Dr. Richard H. Logs- 
don, Associate Director of Libraries, 
Columbia University, and Miss Ethel 
M. Fair, Director, Library School, 
New Jersey College for Women, have 
drawn up a constitution and by-laws 
as a guide for the procedure of the 
Joint Committee. It will be acted upon 
at the next meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee, which has been set for July 16, 
1950, at 10:00 A. M. in Cleveland. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jutius J. Marke, Representative 
to the Joint Committee on 
Library Education 

Mr. Marke (continuing): At this 
point, Madam Chairman, I have 
reached the end of my report but I do 
believe that certain action is neces- 
sary by the American Association of 
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Law Libraries. Apparently it will be 
necessary to set up a committee for the 
purpose of coéperating and working 
with this Joint Committee on Special 
Librarianship. We are going to ask 
for the co6dperation of all of our na- 
tional subject library groups, medical 
libraries, law libraries, the business li- 
brarians, and it is our thought that the 
leaders in the field of that particular 
subject of education and preparation 
for special subject  librarianships 
should be on the Committee to ac- 
quaint and direct the work of the 
Joint Committee on Library Educa- 
tion. It will be a very important com- 
mittee. All the experience we have 
had will be obtained by that commit- 
tee for the purpose of advising library 
schools of the sort of curricula we 
need. 

It is for that purpose that I would 
like to have it considered that the in- 
coming administration be advised and 
directed to set up such a committee to 
work with the Joint Committee on 
Library Education. I so move. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Hill and there being no discussion 
was voted upon and declared carried.) 

Mr. Marke: Just one more thought. 
I also believe that the representation 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries on the Joint Committee 
should be continued for the purpose 
of allowing for continuity of service 
on the Joint Committee. It is a very 
worthwhile project that we are en- 
gaged in and we should be repre- 
sented at all times. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you. 

I will now call on Mr. Sidney Hill 
to give the Report of the Special Com- 
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mittee to Consider Matters Presented 
by the Council of National Library 
Associations. 

(Mr. Hill sketched the substance of 
his prepared report, the full text of 
which is printed below:) 


REPORT OF COUNCIL OF NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND RELATED 
COMMITTEES 


The Council of National Library 
Associations has held two meetings 
since the torrid meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries held 
in Detroit during June, 1949. 

The first meeting was held at the 
New York Academy of Medicine in 
New York City on November 14, 
1949, and the second meeting, at The 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York on April 30, 1950. In addi- 
tion to these council meetings, joint 
committees of the member associations 
have been active during the year. Mr. 
Julius J. Marke served as alternate 
for President Newman at both council 
meetings. 


Meeting of the Council of National 
Library Associations November 14, 
1949 
At the meeting of November 14, 

1949, an interim report of the joint 

committee on library education was 

read by the secretary. A full report of 
the activities of this committee will be 
made by Mr. Marke to the American 

Association of Law Libraries. 

At this meeting of the CNLA, con- 
siderable discussion was devoted to the 
work and recommendations of the 
American Library Association, Fourth 


Activity Committee and to the recom- 
mendations of the Milton Lord Pro- 
posal concerning the Federation of the 
National Library Associations. Some 
viewpoints favored either a proposed 
Federation of National Library Asso- 
ciations or the present Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations strength- 
ened so that it would have the effec- 
tiveness of a new federation in repre- 
senting national library associations. 

A number of representatives from 
various organizations expressed the 
belief that the need for a new federa- 
tion or a stronger council would not 
be met by reorganizing the American 
Library Association. After discussion, 
a joint committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations was appointed con- 
sisting of: 
EDWARD N. WATERS 

Chairman (Music Library Association) 

Betty Joy CoLe 

(Special Libraries Association) 
Laura C. COLvIN 

(Division of Cataloging and Classification) 
J. PERIAM DANTON 

(Association of American Library Schools) 
SIDNEY B. HILL 

(American Association of Law Libraries) 
SANFORD V. LARKEY 

(Medical Library Association) 
ALICE Louis LEFEVRE 

(Division of Libraries for Children and 

Young People) 
MILTON E. Lorp 

(American Library Association) 
EUGENE H. WILSON 


(Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries) 


At the meeting on November 14, 
1949, the question of censorship in li- 
braries was discussed and_ reports 
thereon made by Mr. David K. Ber- 
ninghausen of the American Library 
Association, Committee on Intellec- 
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tual Freedom. A motion was passed as 
follows: 

That a committee be appointed with power 
to act by and with the advice of the Executive 
Committee of the Council of National Library 
Associations to study the proper means of ap- 
proaching the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil or other appropriate body with a view to 
securing investigation and publication of re- 
sults on the subject of censorship in the 
United States, particularly as it affects libraries 
and book production. 


Mr. Edward G. Freehafer of the 
New York Public Library, Mr. Ber- 
ninghausen and Mr. Hill were ap- 
pointed members of this Committee. 
One meeting was held with no report 
of progress made. 

Mr. Milton Lord reported upon his 
trip around the world with a group of 
librarians and educators who visited 
libraries and educational institutions. 
A survey was made that they might be 
able to report upon means and ways 
for strengthening cultural relations 
among the people of the various coun- 
tries of the world. Mr. Lord also re- 
ported upon recent developments in 
connection with the International Li- 
brary Congress which should be held 
in 1950. Mr. Lord stressed the value of 
holding such a meeting to encourage 
struggling library organizations, espe- 
cially those in France, Germany, Italy, 
Central Europe, India, Japan, the 
Philippines and Latin America. He 
pointed out that there were many eco- 
nomic difficulties in bringing Euro- 
pean delegates from abroad for such a 
meeting, while it was universally rec- 
ognized that in the field of public 
libraries the United States is the 
strongest and most highly developed 
country, and that it was hoped that 
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libraries and librarians here would be 
willing to hold out a helping hand to 
less fortunate sections of the world. 


Meeting of the Joint Committee to 
Consider Relationships of ALA 
with other Library Associations 
April 29, 1950 
Prior to the meeting of the Council 

on April 30, 1950, the President of the 

American Library Association called a 

joint meeting of the representatives of 

various national library associations to 
explore the relationships existing be- 
tween the ALA and other library as- 
sociations. Convened because of the 
rejection by the ALA Council in Jan- 
uary of those paragraphs in the Fourth 

Activities’ Committee’s report dealing 

with the question, the meeting was 

held on April 29, 1950. 

After discussion of the problem and 
further discussion of the relationship 
of the CNLA not only to the ALA, 
but to other library associations, and 
the idea of national federation, the 
President of the ALA stated that he 
would call another meeting for fur- 
ther discussion of the ALA relation- 
ship with other library associations, 
which would be held at the ALA meet- 
ing in July. It was understood that 
the members of the Joint Committee 
would be invited to the July meeting. 


Meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of the CNLA, April 
29, 1950 
On this same day, April 29th, the 

Joint Committee on Reorganization of 

the CNLA met in the afternoon, and 

in light of the meeting which had been 
called by President Lord of the ALA 
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for consideration of the relationship 
of national library associations to the 
ALA, a resolution was approved as 


follows: 

WHEREAS, the President of the American 
Library Association has been authorized by its 
Executive Board to call, and has held, a con- 
ference to explore the relationships between 
the ALA and other library associations; and 

WHEREAS, the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations has expressed its interest in 
a federation of national library associations; 
The Joint Committee on Reorganization of 
the CNLA recommends to the Council that 
its member associations join in a movement 
to study and to propose a charter for a 
federation of national library associations. 


Another resolution was approved as 


follows: 

In view of its approval of a study of federa- 
tion, the Joint Committee believes that action 
on points 1 (strengthening the CNLA itself) 
and 4 (the CNLA as the new federation) of its 
designated work be deferred until the various 
proposals for a national federation be con- 
sidered and voted on; and in view of the 
action of the ALA on the Fourth Activities 
Committee report, that action on point $3 
(consideration of consequences of the Fourth 
Activities Committee report) be dropped. 


These three points mentioned above 
in the resolution refer to matters un- 
der consideration by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Council studying the 
problem of reorganization of the 
CNLA. 


Annual Meeting of the Council of 
National Library Associations, April 
30, 1950. 

On the 30th of April, and please 
note that this was a Sunday, the an- 
nual meeting of the Council was con- 
vened at 10:00 A. M. Mr. Jack Dal- 
ton, Chairman of the Program Plan- 
ning Committee of the Council, re- 
ported upon the activities of Commit- 
tee Z39 of the American Standards As- 


sociation. This Committee’s work 
deals with the standardization in the 
field of library science. As Z39 was 
unable to function during the war, the 
American Standard Association re- 
quested that new library representa- 
tives be appointed to this committee to 
further the work of standards in the 
field of library science. The Chairman 
requested the authority from the 
Council to invite representatives from 
the various library associations to par- 
ticipate in the work of this Committee, 
and was authorized by the Council to 
do so. 

Mr. Julius Marke, Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Library Educa- 
tion, gave a report on the activities of 
that Committee and outlined the 
plans for he Committee’s immediate 
action. Mr. Marke had attended the 
meeting of the Committee in Chicago 
last January, at which time he became 
Chairman. Plans requiring immedi- 
ate action included a thorough survey 
on special librarianship to determine 
the most desirable educational prep- 
aration for special libraries; the estab- 
lishment of a regional and national 
placement service for librarians, and 
the appointment of a Committee on 
publicity which will acquaint the li- 
brary profession with the activities of 
the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Freehafer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Censorship which was 
created to study the proper means of 
approaching the Social Science Re- 
search Council on the question of cen- 
sorship, reported that he had been un- 
able as yet to secure from Mr. David 
K. Berninghausen the necessary state- 
ment on censorship, but expected to 
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do so at the fall council meeting. As 
a member of that Committee, I am not 
too confident as to what might be 
accomplished in the way of results 
from such a study; however, such a 
survey, if made, would be informative. 

Mr. Waters, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization of the 
CNLA, reported the results of its meet- 
ing held on the previous day following 
the joint meeting called by Mr. Lord. 

Mr. Waters stated that the Joint 
Committee voted to request its dis- 
charge by the Council. 

It was moved and voted that the 
Committee’s report be received for 
purposes of discussion. 

It was explained to the Council 
members who had not been able to 
attend the meetings on the previous 
day what had transpired at the meet- 
ing of the Joint Committee of the 
CNLA and at the Joint Committee 
meeting convened by President Lord 
of the ALA. 

A motion was unanimously passed 
as follows: 

That if the members of the CNLA are in 
favor of forming a Federation of National 
Library Associations and if the Associations 
represented at the meeting called by the Presi- 
dent of the ALA are in favor of forming 
such a federation, the CNLA offers its facili- 
ties and services to all national library associa- 
tions for the formation of said federation—this 
to be done regardless of how it may affect the 
future of the Council of National Library As- 
sociations itself, including its own continuance 
or discontinuance. 

Mr. Waters observed that the two 
meetings held on April 29th ended in 
surprises. The Joint Committee, of 
which he was Chairman, had not con- 
templated the actual results of that 
meeting—a temporary cessation of ac- 
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tivity pending investigation into the 
desirabiliy of a federation of associa- 
tions. He also said that the meeting 
called by the President of the ALA 
barely touched upon the specific topic 
for which the meeting was called—i.e., 
closer relations between the ALA and 
other library associations. In order to 
have as a matter of record and for 
future guide another resolution was 
proposed and unanimously passed, as 
follows: 


RESOLVED: that the CNLA has and does 
express great interest in a federation of na- 
tional library associations. 

In order to provoke a wider ac- 
quaintance with the federation prob- 
lem, Miss Janet Doe presented the 
following motion which was _ passed 
unanimously: 

That the Council request each member as- 
sociation which had not yet acted, to study 
between now and the July conference the 
possibilities of forming a federation of na- 
tional library associations and to crystallize 
as far as they can do so in this period the 
general principles which they believe should 
be incorporated into the charter of such a 
federation. 


There ensued a discussion regarding 
the high cost of foreign and domestic 
serials, particularly as library budgets 
for the purchase of material other 
than serials and continuations were 
not rising correspondingly with in- 
creasing costs. 

The Nominating Committee of the 
Council consisting of Messrs. Hill and 
Thomas presented a slate for officers 
for 1950-51, which were unanimously 
elected. 


Chairman: 
Dr. SANFORD V. LARKEY, 
Medical Library Association 
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Vice-Chairman: 
Mr. JOHN O'LOUGHLIN, 
Catholic Library Association 
Secretary- Treasurer: 
Miss DoroTHY CHARLES, 
American Library Association, Division of 
Cataloging and Classification. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SIDNEY B. HILL 
Representative of American 


Association of Law Libraries 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: ‘Thank you 
very much, Sidney Hill. All of us ap- 
preciate the work you have done as 
our representative on this Council. 
You have been very active since its 
inception. 

I see that our friend Dennis Dooley 
is here and I would appreciate it if he 
would represent Mrs. Helene Rogers, 
Assistant State Librarian of the IIli- 
nois State Library, and present the 
report of the Committee on Codpera- 
tion with State Libraries. 

(Mr. Dooley presented the report of 
the Committee on Codperation with 
State Libraries in behalf of Mrs. Hel- 
ene Rogers, Chairman.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
COOPERATION WITH STATE 
LIBRARIES 


The Committee on Codperation 
with State Libraries has had no formal 
meeting of the committee-as-a-whole 
although one is being called at the 
annual meeting of National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries to be held in 
Cleveland at the time of the Ameri- 
can Library Association conference, 
July 16-22. 

At the present time, the National 
Association of State Libraries has a 
Committee making a study of the var- 


ious types of organizations which the 
states have adopted for providing li- 
brary service at the state level. This 
Committee will make its report at the 
annual conference in Cleveland. 

It is the belief of several members 
of the Committee that state libraries 
ought to be coéperative and assist the 
law libraries within the state by mak- 
ing available to them whenever pos- 
sible such state publications are: Ses- 
sion Laws, Legislative Reports, De- 
partmental Reports such as Attorney 
General, etc., Opinions of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, In- 
dustrial Accident Board, etc. 

The chairman of the Committee 
met with the Executive Board of the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries in December, at which time, a 
discussion was held of the various 
types of codperation the law libraries 
would like to have. One of the warn- 
ings was “be sure that there is no du- 
plication of effort” that is, if each 
group could keep the other group in 
the individual states informed of their 
projects and each association keep 
their institution members informed, 
there would be less chance of wasted 
effort on the part of everyone—and 
considerable more help. For instance, 
several years ago a check was made as 
to which state carried on an exchange 
agency for state publications. The 
committee in charge of making this 
survey addressed the letters asking this 
question to the State Universities 
rather than to both the Universities 
and the State Library. In the report 
of this commitee several states had no 
exchange agencies. In a check made 
against those states there was such an 
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agency but it was in connection with 
the State Library. 

An incomplete check made with 
some of the State Libraries has indi- 
cated that not all state libraries could 
finance an exchange agency. In other 
states the publications are not avail- 
able for distribution except within the 
State Government, and in others, pub- 
lications are to be distributed for sale 
only. In few states such as Massachu- 
setts and Illinois, the State Library 
does get copies of all its own state pub- 
lications and these are available to 
anyone requesting them. 

It has been suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Codéperation with State Li- 
braries that 


1. A questionnaire be sent to each State Li- 
brary Agency requesting information as to 
which agency in the states is the exchange 
agency, and, if that agency can supply, on 
request, certain of the state publications 
(giving the list of these) . 

A questionnaire be sent to the various law 
libraries (using the mailing list of Ameri- 
can Law Libraries) asking them what pub- 
lications they could use that might be 
received on exchange purposes, (giving list 
of state publications) and, what state pub- 
lications they would like to have sent to 
them for reference purposes. 

State libraries as well as other libraries are 
confronted with a space problem, and, 
those libraries which have complete files of 
other state’s publications are confronted 
with problem of being able to continue 
to accept certain of the other states publi- 
cations such as “Journals” and “Session 
Laws.” In some of the states, the state 
agency is notifying the state in which the 
publication originated that because of lack 
of space they can no longer keep their files, 
and would be glad to return them if they 
so indicate. Some states have replied that 
the files could be thrown away. 

The question has been raised if the several 
bibliographical centers in the various loca- 
tions of the United States would house 
such materials as the law libraries might 
use? Since one of these bibliographical cen- 
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ters is to be in the Chicago area, we 
checked this with the director. It is prob- 
lematical as to whether or not the legis- 
lative materials such as “Journals,” and 
“Session Laws,” would be deposited by 
member depositors. 

3. This suggests another question for ques- 
tionnaires, which no doubt could be in- 
corporated with those mentioned above. 


Membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries coéperated 
with the Committee on Loose-leaf 
Service of American Association of 
Law Libraries is completing the ques- 
tionnaire as to “service holdings.” 
This questionnaire will be helpful to 
both groups in their book buying pol- 
icies in the future. 

The Committee recommends that 
the work of this Committee be con- 
tinued, and, that the several suggested 
questionnaires be conducted as a joint 
project by the National Association of 
State Libraries and American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, and, the com- 
pleted report be presented to both 
groups at their annual conference in 
1951. 

The Committee also recommends 
that the two groups (National Associ- 
ation of State Libraries and American 
Association of Law Libraries) meet to- 
gether in joint session in Boston, June 
25-28 for the 1951 annual meeting of 
both groups. 

Submitted by: 

James Brewster, Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

ADELAIDE J. CLARKE, Montana 
State Law Library, Helena, 
Montana 

Dennis A. Doo.Ley, Massachusetts 
State Library, Boston 33, 
Massachusetts 
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SELMA M. VILLARRUBIA, Law LIi- 
brary of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans 16, Louisiana 

HELENE R. Rocers, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Dootey (continuing): I think 
it just means a continuation of the 
Committee on Coéperation with State 
Libraries, which is probably necessary 
because of the benefits that accrue to 
all participating parties and the serv- 
ices that can be rendered to law li- 
braries, particularly because it repre- 
sents acquiring material which when 
issued has no price on it. It is not ob- 
tainable through book dealers and 
consequently nobody pays very much 
attention to it, but eventually you will 
find that Attorney General’s opinions 
or Unemployment Compensation or 
Industrial Accident Board or a collec- 
tion of state auditor’s reports or simi- 
lar material would have a very great 
value to libraries probably not now 
thinking of such materials at all. 

I remember within my lifetime that 
libraries throughout the country sud- 
denly decided that they needed to 
establish schools of public administra- 
tion, and immediately they had to 
have for these schools library collec- 
tions that would cover the field of 
public administration at the national 
level, public administration at the 
state level, and public administration 
as it affects cities and towns, and it 
was fortunate for the schools that 
some state libraries were able to sup- 
ply them wholesale collections of the 
materials of the type that I mentioned. 

At the present time there is the dan- 


ger of destruction of material of that 
sort, and you don’t know when you 
are going to be asked to give somebody 
permission out in Colorado to destroy 
a collection of Massachusetts publica- 
tions that have been sent out there 
over a period of 75 years. When I re- 
cently said such a collection should 
not be destroyed because I could not 
get a description of what it contained, 
I said “Put it in cases and send it 
freight collect to Boston and I will pay 
the bill.” The bill arrived just before 
I left. It cost me $89 to get a blind 
collection of Massachusetts materials 
on the assumption that they would be 
good, not for us particularly but for 
the libraries that come to us for Mas- 
sachusetts publications. 

I think that covers the report and I 
would suggest that this Committee be 
continued because I hope the Chair- 
man of it will continue to do all the 
work. 

Apart from that Committee report 
there is another matter that I would 
like to bring up because it involves 
coéperative action with the state li- 
braries. 

At the Cleveland meeting the state 
librarians decided that they were con- 
fronted with a difficulty arising out of 
the failure of Congress to appropriate 
sufficient money to the Library of 
Congress to continue the work which 
started a few years ago in the office of 
the State Law Index. This division of 
the Library of Congress was collecting 
bills from current sessions of state 
legislatures and was consolidating and 
processing these bills and reporting to 
all of the libraries that were working 
with them in the codperative effort, 
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and also doing the same thing as bills 
were enacted by the various legisla- 
tures. The result was the immediate 
accumulation in Washington and in 
the 48 states of valuable legislative ma- 
terial right up to date. That was dis- 
continued. 

There was another activity that had 
been developed in the Library of Con- 
gress known as the bound volumes of 
the State Law Index. I assume that 
as law librarians you are all familiar 
with that set of books and of its great 
utility. Well, that has been discon- 
tinued by lack of appropriation. The 
discontinuance has not been noticed 
by libraries, however, for the reason 
that the volume has always been late 
in coming out. It is two or three years 
behind the schedule, and it is ex- 
plained that that is due to the fact 
that the states themselves are so slow 
in printing their enacted laws, that 
they cannot get the information in 
Washington until the states send it 
there, and so the volume is late and 
it is just now later. But it is later than 
you think because the present status is 
that it will not be resumed. 

If it is a worthwhile publication for 
law libraries or state libraries and for 
the legal profession generally, then 
probably something ought to be done 
to help the Library of Congress get an 
appropriation that would be adequate 
to bring that State Law Index up to 
date and to continue the publication 
for the benefit of all the libraries. The 
assumption is that we all know Sena- 
tors and Congressmen who can be im- 
pressed with our needs, and if there 
is a clamor for this publication we 
may be heard, they may act favorably 
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on it and the publication may come 
out as it was issued in the past. There 
has been no charge for this volume to 
the depository libraries from the Li- 
brary of Congress. I do not know 
about the others. 

I made the suggestion to our Presi- 
dent last night that perhaps if Con- 
gress dropped this appropriation for 
the Library of Congress we ought to 
pick up as an association the publica- 
tion of this State Law Index and add 
it to our Index to Legal Periodicals 
as a commercial vehicle interesting to 
libraries and that we might make a 
profit on it. We now sustain a loss on 
our Index. 

But the first matter involved is, are 
we interested in codperating with the 
National Association of State Libraries 
in appointing a committee which will 
work on behalf of this matter as it af- 
fects our interests? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Would it not 
be possible for our Committee on Co- 
operation with State Libraries to be 
the appropriate committee? 

Mr. Dootey: If that is the sense of 
the meeting it would merely mean 
then instructing the Committee on 
Coéperation with State Libraries to 
join in advancing the matter of an 
appropriation with the Library of 
Congress, and if as a result of that 
action you are requested to write your 
Congressmen, why that is what you are 
accustomed to do anyway. I so move. 

Mr. Danie: I will second that mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Marke: Shouldn’t there also 
be a resolution from this association 
indicating how adversely we have been 
affected? 
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Mr. Dootey: I think an expression 
of that sort would help materially and 
would have effect in Washington and 
would strengthen very much the ap- 
proach that your committee would 
have to make to the various Congress- 
men when they asked us whether or 
not we were interested in a continua- 
tion of a publication of this sort. We 
have an understanding of its great 
value. It may not appear to be valu- 
able to a Congressman who never used 
it, and he would not know how much 
money it cost annually to get it out. 

Mr. Hix: Is that in the appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. Dootey: It is money allocated 
to the Library of Congress, I believe. 
The curtailment represents the cut 
that was made in the last appropria- 
tion to the Library of Congress. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH (University of 
California Law Library, Berkeley): 
Madam Chairman, aren’t there two 
publications involved here? One is the 
biennial bound state volume. First 
you referred to the interim current 
processed publications. 

Mr. Dootey: I said that was sepa- 
rate, and I don’t know that we ought 
to take action on that until we ad- 
vanced the cause of the State Law In- 
dex which is, I think, more important 
than the other. 

The collecting and processing of the 
current bills was just starting to get 
under way after a year of operation 
when it was terminated. They issued 
the summaries of the bills and laws 
enacted in all the 48 states and issued 
them in mimeographed form and sent 
the summaries back to the codperating 
libraries. They ignored, however, an 


arrangement which would have 
brought the summaries into a subject 
file so that you had to hunt through 
all of the 48 states in order to find 
subject matter that you were inter- 
ested in. But the suggestion was made 
that they change the arrangement for 
reporting, and that was going to be 
done if the work had continued. I 
think for the present we ought to con- 
tent ourselves with a resolution on the 
Index, and then follow that with any 
further discussion you might want to 
make in regard to the current bills 
and laws. 

Mr. Situ: If it is not out of order 
I will present the resolution. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We now have 
before us Mr. Dooley’s motion. 

Mr. Dootey: I will hold this reso- 
lution in abeyance until we get this 
other one which really carries the 
force of the resolution, showing the 
opinion of this Association. 

Mr. Frorpaist: Was this Index 
eliminated as a result of an adminis- 
trative decision on the part of the Li- 
brary of Congress or on the part of 
the legislative committee? 

Mr. Dootey: I believe it was elim- 
inated on agreement with the subcom- 
mittee of Congress considering the Li- 
brary of Congress appropriations. It 
is one of those things that you can get 
along without, while actually, of 
course, if you discontinue an Index 
for one year, if you ever pick it up 
again you have to cover the material 
of that year and there is no saving 
resulting to anybody. If the volume is 
worthwhile it is worth continuing, and 
we are the people who are most defi- 
nitely interested in the improvement 
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of a volume of that sort, a biennial 
issue that gives us an approach to all 
the new legislation of the 48 states. 

Mr. Marke: Do you know the 
name of the Congressman we should 
write to? 

Mr. Dootey: I think your own 
Congressman is the one they want you 
particularly to reach. 

Has Frank Dwyer gone? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: He is here but 
he has stepped out. 

Mr. Doo.ery: I did know the name 
of the Congressman on the subcommit- 
tee a couple of years ago. He may not 
be the same man now. 

Mr. Frorpauist: Madam President, 
was it the Library of Congress that 
told the legislative committee that if 
we have to do without something we 
can do without this? 

Mr. Dootey: I would say no to that 
for the reason that when I talked with 
the Librarian of Congress at Cleve- 
land last week he said that he was 
forced to give up the publication of 
the Index by reason of the curtailment 
of the appropriation. I believe that 
the appropriation was built up of var- 
ious items for the Library of Congress 
and that these two affecting the bound 
State Law Index and the current ma- 
terials were both cut out. The Con- 
gressmen might reasonably get the 
opinion that they did not see any rea- 
son why the Library of Congress was 
at all interested in what the states 
were doing as states. They would not 
see that there would be a coéperative 
effort there that would be beneficial 
to the states unless it was in the form 
of federal appropriations now going 
into the treasuries of the various states 
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on highways and education as they are 
attempting it, and other subjects. 

Mr. SmirH: Madam Chairman, if 
it is in order I would like to present a 
resolution: 


% 
RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this 


Association that the State Law Index is a re- 
search tool of great value to scholars, the 
continued publication of which should be 
encouraged. This Association therefore urges 
the Congress to make available to the Library 
of Congress or other appropriate agency ade- 
quate funds to continue this work, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that this resolution be for- 
warded to the respective chairmen of the ap- 
propriations committees of the House and 
Senate and such other persons which might 
be influential to which it should be addressed. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Mr. Dooley, do 
you accept that as amended language? 
It is the sense of what you have al- 
ready stated. 

Mr. Dootey: I will be glad to ac- 
cept that. It covers the field. It is in- 
struction to the Committee on Co- 
operation with State Libraries. 

HELEN A. SNook (Detroit Bar As- 
sociation Library): Certainly in our 
library we use that Index in the active 
work and I think if you broaden your 
wording in asking for funds from Con- 
gress so that you include the whole 
legal profession it might have slightly 
more appeal. 

Mr. Situ: I think it might well be 
broadened to include members of the 
profession and researchers in many 
other fields: 


RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that the State Law Index is a research 
tool of great value to researchers, lawyers, 
students of the social sciences, and other schol- 
ars interested in Federal as well as State prob- 
lems. This Association therefore urges the 
Congress to make available to the Library of 
Congress or other appropriate agency ade- 
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quate funds to continue the publication of 
this work. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: I would like to pro- 
pose that the resolution be directed to 
the committees on appropriations and 
to the Librarian of Congress so that 
the Librarian of Congress may be in- 
formed of our position in the matter. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: That is a very 
excellent suggestion. 

(There being no further discussion, 
the resolution in its final phraseology 
was voted upon and declared carried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: ‘Thank you 
very much, Dennis. 

We have a new Committee this year, 
the Committee on Public Relations, 
and we are very much indebted to 
Cyril McDermott for publicity given 
to this meeting and for drawing up 
certain literature concerning the As- 
sociation which was to be sent to pros- 
pective new members. He has sub- 
mitted it to the Executive Board and 
it is now under consideration for pos- 
sible printing. 

Do you wish to make any further 
remarks at this time? 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


CHAIRMAN Cyrit McDermott: I 
do not have a formal report but I 
would like to correct your remark that 
the Association is very much indebted 
to me. We are very much indebted to 
Marian Gallagher and her very able 
assistant Earl Borgeson for the mar- 
velous codperation that I received in 
getting the publicity that we did. I 
only hope that future chairmen or 
committees of this sort will get the 


same sort of codperation as we received 
here in Seattle. 

Prior to leaving New York we sub- 
mitted formal press releases to the 
New York Law Journal, the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune, all of 
which were probably printed after all 
of us left. 

We also had the job which you as- 
signed to us of making up some liter- 
ature that would be comprehensive, 
“punchy,” and yet would have a dig- 
nified appeal, to be mailed to non- 
members, something that would be a 
little out of the ordinary in general 
description and yet within the bounds 
of the dignity of this group. That 
was quite a job and I just want to 
report that after a great deal of dif- 
ficulty I think we finally achieved a 
happy medium which I have submit- 
ted to you. I think you have taken it 
up with the Executive Board. 

I also want to report in this connec- 
tion my indebtedness to a friend of 
mine, Mr. John Aprea, a member of a 
prominent advertising firm in New 
York, who helped me with very valu- 
able suggestions in getting the mate- 
rial together. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: ‘Thank you 
very much, Cyril McDermott. 

Before I call for the report of the 
Resolutions Committee I just want to 
make a little statement as a further 
supplementary remark to my state- 
ment yesterday afternoon concerning 
Dr. Beardsley’s book. When I spoke of 
it I did not realize that it was actually 
in the press and I find in that envelope 
of all those delightful maps and fold- 
ers which the local committee gave us 
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that there is a note which says, “The 
History of the Bench and Bar of 
Washington — 1850 to 1900 is avail- 
able for $15.00.” I just wanted to call 
it to your attention in case you might 
have overlooked it, which I had until 
I went through the folder carefully 
last night. 

Mr. Hitt: Miss Newman, I under- 
stand that it would be essential to get 
300 subscriptions for the book to be 
published and many libraries are not 
sending in the subscriptions waiting 
for the book to come out in print; 
therefore it is necessary for everyone 
to know that they should enter their 
subscriptions in order to assure that 
the book is going to be printed. I 
think they are getting up near the 300 
mark, but the subscriptions should 
go in. 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: In that case I 
will put my notice in my pocketbook, 
which is my safest file case, so I can 
order it when I get back home. I am 
sure it will be a very interesting vol- 
ume. We all enjoyed Dr. Beardsley’s 
fascinating address yesterday after- 
noon. 

Frank Di Canio kindly accepted the 
chairmanship of the Committee on 
Resolutions and I will now call upon 
him. 

(Mr. Di Canio thereupon presented 
the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 

BE IT RESOLVED, That all of us 

who attend the Annual Meetings of 

the American Association of Law Li- 

braries, and who have not previously 
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arranged for such a meeting, have a 
very vague conception of what a great 
amount of work is involved in prepar- 
ing a meeting for a group as large as 
ours. The effort, and toil, and tension 
endured by these people organizing a 
meeting and bringing this meeting to 
a gala ending is enormous. Therefore 
we are deeply indebted to the Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements, of which 
Mrs. Marion G. Gallagher of the Law 
Library of the University of Washing- 
ton is Chairman, for their splendid 
program, for their excellent manner in 
which they conducted the carrying 
out the program, and finally bringing 
this program to a most successful close. 

We also give our thanks to Mr. John 
N. Rupp of the Law firm of Mc 
Micken, Rupp & Sweppe, who extend- 
ed the keys of the city in behalf of his 
Honor, Mayor William F. Devin of 
Seattle, and also to Mr. Robert Jarvis, 
Librarian of the King County Law 
Library for his welcoming speech. We 
thank Mr. Dennis A. Dooley in behalf 
of our beloved Alice Magee Brunot 
who could not attend our meeting. 

We appreciate greatly Mr. Gilson 
G. Glasier’s talk on the “Beginnings 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries.”” We also enjoyed listening 
to Dr. Arthur S. Beardsley’s wonder- 
ful talk on the early law history of 
Washington territory. 

We thank The Lawyers Co-oper- 
ative Publishing Company for the 
luncheon given us at the Olympic 
Bow! on Monday, July 24th, the Ban- 
croft-Whitney Company for the 
Luncheon given us at the Crystal Gar- 
dens Flamingo Room at Victoria, 
British Columbia on Tuesday, July 
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25th, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Brown and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hibbitt of The 
Carswell Company, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Canada for the Open House reception 
on Wednesday, July 26th, and finally 
to the West Publishing Company for 
the Annual Banquet held on Wednes- 
day evening, July 26th. 

We thank also Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., for their printing of the 
1950 Directory of Law Libraries in the 
United States and Canada and the 
Program of this meeting. We acknowl- 
edge also the printing of the list of 
members of the American Association 
of Law Libraries by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 

We also acknowledge with sincere 
appreciation the task performed by 
our Toastmaster, Mr. Harold J. 
Bowen, and the splendid speakers he 
introduced, Mr. Arthur Anderson 
who appeared before us as Dr. Sven 
Blomsterdahl of the University of 
Uppsala, Sweden, and the Hon. Roger 
J. Meakim, Judge of the Superior 
Court for King County, Washington. 

We finally come to one of the most 
beloved of Presidents of our Associa- 
tion, Miss Helen Newman, to whom 
we all owe our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks for a most successful year, and 
to the lovable incoming President, 
Miss Jean Ashman, we extend our sin- 
cere hope that her tenure of office 
will be as successful as those of her 
predecessors. 

FRANK D1 Canio, Chairman 

Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. D1 Canio (continuing) : Madam 
Chairman, I move that these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the records of the 
Association. 


(The motion was variously second- 
ed and upon vote was declared car- 
ried.) 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Di Canio. 

I now will ask Mr. Hugh Allen of 
San Francisco if he will be kind 
enough to read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections in the absence of 
its Chairman, Miss Trittipo, of the 
Law Library of Congress, and in the 
absence of the other two members. 

(Mr. Allen thereupon read _ the 
report of the Committee on Elections.) 

Report of the Committee on Elec- 
tions for Officers for the year 1950-51: 


President-Elect 


George A. Johnston 246 votes 
Treasurer ‘ 

Elizabeth Finley 246 votes 
Secretary 

Margaret E. Coonan 245 votes 


Executive Committee Member: 
Marian G. Gallagher 160 votes 
Helen Hargrave 92 votes 


Therefore the Committee declares 
the following officers elected: 


President-Elect 
George A. Johnston 
Treasurer 
Elizabeth Finley 
Secretary 
Margaret E. Coonan 
Executive Committee Member 
Marian G. Gallager 
Respectfully submitted, 
Marie E. DROLET 
Etta C. THOMAS 
ANN Tritripo, Chairman 
June 27, 1950 
Washington, D. C. 
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PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Will you be 
good enough to act as sergeant-at-arms, 
Mr. Allen, and escort Miss Ashman 
to the rostrum? 

I would like to announce that the 
Executive Board has elected Tom 
Dabagh to the Board to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Johnston who is 
our President-Elect. 

(Mr. Allen escorted Miss Ashman to 
the platform.) 

RETIRING PRESIDENT NEWMAN: 
Nothing could please me more than 
to turn the duties and responsibilities 
over to you, Jean Ashman. I am sorry 
I haven’t a gavel to turn over to you 
but I am sure you can carry on without 
that. (Applause) 

INCOMING PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Ev- 
eryone is wonderfully kind. It is ob- 
vious from the committee reports you 
have heard and the various resolutions 
that we have a lot of work ahead of us 
for the next year and I am counting 
on the coédperation of every one of you. 

Is there any unfinished business to 
come before the meeting at this time? 


AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS, 
ARTICLE I, SECTION 2 


TREASURER FINLEY: There is the 
ever bothersome amendment to the 
By-Laws and I have drafted from the 
suggestions of the members yesterday 
what I think will be suitable. The 
sentence we are struggling with now 
reads: 


All members except institutional members 
shall receive the Law LisRARY JOURNAL as 
part of their membership. 

Following the discussion yesterday 
I had good advice and drafted the 
language to read as follows: 
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All members shall receive the LAw Lrsprary 
JouRNAL as a part of their membership, pro- 
vided that an institutional member may re- 
ceived one copy for each membership for 
which it pays but does not designate an active 
member. 

I should like to move that that 
amendment be made to the By-Laws. 

Mr. DANnieL: I will second it. 

Mr. Fiorpa isi: I think it is the un- 
derstanding of the group here that 
what would happen under the cir- 
cumstances is that for each unit of 
$7.00 paid by an institution they 
would be entitled to receive one copy 
of the Law Lisprary JourNAL. Is that 


right? 
‘TREASURER FINLEY: Yes. 
PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Does anyone 


wish to discuss the motion further? 
(The question was called for, the 
motion was voted upon and declared 
carried.) 
PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Is there any 
other business which we should discuss 
at this time? 


QUOTATION CONCERNING 
LEGAL MICROCARDS 


Mr. Frorpauisi: As a result of con- 
versation with Matthew Bender & 
Company, I received a letter from 
them which may or may not be Associ- 
ation business. I would like to get 
the consensus of the group as to wheth- 
er it is Association business, and if it 
is we would incorporate the letter into 
the records so that the entire member- 
ship will be notified. If it is not Associ- 
ation business, I will strike the entire 
matter from the record. 

(Mr. Fiordalisi read the letter from 
Mr. William M. Vanneman, Matthew 
Bender & Company.) 
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July 21, 1950 
Vincent E. Fiordalisi, Esq. 
c/o Association of American Law 

Libraries Convention 
Olympic Hotel 
Seattle, Washington 
Dear Vincent: 

This is to confirm the substance of 
our conversation this morning con- 
cerning legal Microcards. Matthew 
Bender & Company offers to microcard 
items selected by a responsible group 
or association of Law Libraries, such 
as the Legal Microfilm Association, or 
a duly constituted committee of the 
A.A.L.L. and to deliver such Micro- 
cards to the members of this group at 
the cost to Matthew Bender & Com- 
pany of preparing, manufacturing and 
delivering the Micocards to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

In the case of the records and briefs 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, which 
we discussed, this was estimated to 
amount to between $325 and $550 per 
year based on your estimate of the av- 
erage quantity of material for the last 
three terms. The high figure repre- 
sents an average of 100 pages per card, 
and the low an average of 130 pages 
per card. The figure which applies 
would depend on the number of ex- 
hibits in fine print among other fac- 
tors. Also to be taken into considera- 
tion will be any extra costs involved in 
photographing the records at the Su- 
preme Court in Washington as com- 
pared to photographing at LaCrosse, 
as contemplated in the price schedule 
on which our estimates are based. 

Our offer applies to whatever legal 
material to which the members of the 
group agree to subscribe. However, in 


the case of items of continuing nature, 
such as, the Supreme Court records 
and briefs, any final agreement drawn 
up between Matthew Bender & Com- 
pany and the group would have to in- 
clude a clause which would protect 
us from being saddled with providing 
Microcards to the group at cost for an 
indefinite period. We recognize that 
the members of the Associiation would 
not wish to undertake such an arrange- 
ment unless they were protected for a 
reasonable period. It was my tentative 
suggestion that a term of five years be 
considered. Of course, the agreement 
would permit the Association to carry 
on with the program for their own 
account at the end of that term, if we 
did not wish to continue. 

There are many “wrinkles” which 
would have to be worked out, and 
your suggestion that a committee of 
the Association be appointed sounds 
to me like a good one. 

I shall be glad to work with such a 
committee. 

This has been dictated over the 
telephone and is being mailed without 
being read. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM M. VANNEMAN 
V:g 
Copy to Newark Office 


Mr. FIoRDALISI (continuing): My 
understanding of it is that if we can 
get a group together who are inter- 
ested in Microcards they will sell 
these Microcards to that particular 
group or the members of that group 
at their out-of-pocket expenses. They 
would retain the negative or positive, 
whichever they use, and dispose of the 
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Microcards to any other purchasers 
at a sale price on a competitive level; 
that is, it would be free enterprise 
from that point on. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Do you have a 
recommendation to make in the form 
of a motion? Do you think we should 
have a committee? 

Mr. Fiorpa isi: Is it the consensus 
of the group that this is Association 
business? 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: May I have a 
showing of hands on that? 

Miss NEWMAN: Jim, I think that 
is more a matter for the Legal Micro- 
film Association. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: I am perfectly will- 
ing to withdraw it. 

Miss NewMAn: No, I probably 
should not have brought that up. 

Mr. Fiorpauisi: It affects them, 
definitely. 

Miss NEwMAN: Let’s see what the 
others think about it. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: Does anyone 
else wish to speak to that point, or 
should we consult with the Legal Mi- 
crofilm Association first? 

Mr. Roatre: Madam President, it 
seems to me that it might be advisable 
to leave it in that manner; that is, that 
the President or other appropriate of- 
ficer be authorized to confer with the 
Legal Microfilm Association. This 
agency is set up to take care of that 
particular type of reproduction and it 
is organized in a manner to take care 
of the needs of any law library that 
would be interested. This would be 
an appropriate step. I don’t think if 
we took action in that form it would 
mean that if the Legal Microfilm 
Association were not interested it 
could not be handled by this group. 
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Mr. Hirt: If that is a motion I will 
second it. 

PRESIDENT ASHMAN: As I under- 
stand it, the motion is that we submit 
this suggestion to the Legal Microfilm 
Association for their judgment. Is 
there discussion on the motion? Those 
in favor signify by saying “aye”; those 
opposed, “no”; the motion is carried. 

Is there any other matter to come 
before the meeting at this time? If 
not, I declare the meeting adjourned. 

(Whereupon the Forty-third An- 
nual Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries adjourned at 
11:55 o'clock a. m.) 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
1950-51 
Mr. Sidney B. Hill 
Library, Association of the Bar of 
the City of N. Y. 
Mrs. Florence R. McMaster 
Indiana University School of Law 
Library, 
Indianapolis Division 
Miss Helen A. Snook 
Detroit Bar Association Library 
Miss Edith A. Zwinggi 
Law Library, State University of 
Iowa 
Miss Marie Russell 
Kansas State Library 





AN INTERIM SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE 
INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 


Sponsored, as a non-profit library 
service, by the AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES, 
this list is produced by the staffs of the 
Law Libraries of Columbia University 
and New York University. It is issued 
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every three weeks and is non-cumu- 
lative, being intended only for use be- 
tween issues of the Index to Legal 
Periodicals. Entries made are of mate- 
rials received up to and including date 
of issue. Subscription is on an annual 
basis at cost and will be at least $3.50 
per year for about 18 issues. There is 
a possibility that the price may be 
revised somewhat. 

This index lists Articles, Comments 
and long Notes in all Anglo-American 
legal periodicals, and a selected num- 
ber of Articles in foreign periodicals. 
The subject headings are essentially 
those of the Index to Legal Periodicals, 
somewhat simplified, and are used with 
the permission of West Publishing 
Company. Each issue has two parts: 

Part I: Current legal and general 
periodicals, and U. S. Congressional 
Hearings and Reports. 

Part II: International law and rela- 
tions periodicals, United States docu- 
ments, etc. 


Editorial correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to: 


Harry Bittner, Associate Librarian 
Columbia University Law Library 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Orders and business correspondence 
should be addressed to the distrib- 
utor: 


Fred B. Rothman & Co. 
200 Canal Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Ed. note: 
It was a pleasure to hear Mrs. Alice 


Magee Brunot’s telegram read at the 
annual banquet. The warmth of her 
greeting left a glow that contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. But we need her physical pres- 
ence, and look confidently forward to 
having her in Boston next year, to re- 
spond to greetings and to set the tone 
of friendship that distinguishes our 
association. 


SCHEDULE OF ADVERTISING RATES 
The following is the schedule of advertising rates for the Law Lisrary 
JOURNAL per issue. Four numbers are published each year. 


Page 
‘A Front cover—inside. Advertisement: whole page only.......... $50.00 
B Page opposite Front inside cover: Table of Contents. 
Cc Back of Table of Contents. Advertisement: whole page........ 40.00 
half page......... 25.00 
D Adbvartiommeants: WRENS GAGR. .....0000ccccccccccsceseseccceees 40.00 
OEE PEGE 2. noc cccccccccccccccscesvesesons 25.00 
GUOMEET BOGE onc ccccccccccccccesescosccece 15.00 
E Exchanges. Free listings for regular members of A.A.L.L. 
F Back cover—inside. Advertisement: whole page only.......... 50.00 
G Back cover—outside. Advertisement: whole page only.......... 50.00 


10 per cent discount on yearly contracts. 


All correspondence concerning advertising should be addressed to Harrison 
MacDonald, New Mexico Law Library, Santa Fe, New Mexico, Advertising 
Manager of the Law Liprary JourNat. Advertising copy should be sent in 
time to reach Mr. MacDonald by the Ist of each month in which the JouRNAL 
is issued, namely, February, May, August and November. 
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Seattle, Washington 
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New Haven, Connecticut 


Mrs. Harold J. Bowen 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Miss Caroline Brede 

Principal Librarian 

University of Minnesota Law Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Miss Georgina M. Broad, Cataloger 
Law Society of Upper Canada 
Osgoode Hall 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Mr. Robert M. Brown 
Carswell Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Mrs. Robert M. Brown 
Toronto, Canada 


Miss R. Maurine Brunner, Librarian 
Missouri Supreme Court Library 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Miss Mary Callison 
Oakland, California 


Mr. Thomas S. Checkley 
Law Librarian 

University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Miss Margaret Coonan 

Bureau of the Law Library 

Division of the State Library of New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Mrs. Katherine Cosper 
San Francisco, California 


Miss Eloise B. Cushing, Librarian 
Alameda County Law Library 
Oakland, California 


Miss Hortense Cushing 
Oakland, California 


Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, Librarian 
University of California at Los Angeles 
School of Law 

Los Angeles, California 


Mrs. Thomas Dabagh 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. A. Mercer Daniel 

Law Librarian 

Howard University Law Library 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Bernita J. Davies 
Law Librarian 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Mr. Wayne Davies 
West Publishing Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mrs. Wayne Davies 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mr. Fred O. Dennis 
Dennis and Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 


Miss Wilma Dewey 

University of California at Los Angeles 
School of Law Library 

Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Frank Di Canio 
Executive Librarian 

The Chicago Law Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Dennis A. Dooley 

State Librarian 
Massachusetts State Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mr. Forrest §. Drummond, Librarian 
Los Angeles County Law Library 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Christian N. Due 
255 Grandview Terrace 
Hartford 6, Connecticut 


Miss Charlotte C. Dunnebacke 
Law Librarian 

Michigan State Library 
Lansing, Michigan 


Mr. Francis X. Dwyer 
Law Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Werner B. Ellinger 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Elizabeth Finley, Librarian 
Covington, Burling, Rublee, O’Brien & Shorb 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Vincent E. Fiordalisi 

Law Librarian 

Rutgers University Law Library 
Newark, New Jersey 

Mr. Arthur W. Fiske, Librarian 


Cleveland Law Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. Carolyn Folz, Law Librarian 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Mrs. Byrd Francis 
Columbia, Mississippi 

Mrs. F. H. Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Grace L. M. Gainley 
Law Librarian 


Hampden County Law Library 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher 
Law Librarian 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Mr. D. Wayne Gallagher 
Everett, Washington 


Mr. Gilson G. Glasier, Librarian 
State Law Library 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Mr. J. B. Glenn 
Bancroft-Whitney Company 
San Francisco, California 


Mr. Robert A. Grantier, Librarian 
Hastings College of Law Library 
San Francisco, California 


Miss Edith L. Hary 
Law Librarian 
Maine State Library 
Augusta, Maine 


Mr. John W. Heckel 
University of California Law Library 
Berkeley, California 


Mr. A. A. Herschler 
Bancroft-Whitney Company 
San Francisco, California 


Mr. William T. Hibbitt 
Carswell Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Mrs. William T. Hibbitt 
Toronto, Canada 


Mr. Sidney B. Hill, Librarian 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York 

New York, New York 

Mrs. Sidney B. Hill 

New York, New York 


Miss Mary G. Hoard, Cataloger 
University of Washington Law Library 
Seattle, Washington 


Mr. H. L. Holcomb 

The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany 

Rochester, New York 


Mr. Robert E. Jarvis, Librarian 
King County Law Library 
Seattle, Washington 


Mr. William B. Jeffrey, Jr. 
Law Librarian 

Drake University Law Library 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Mr. George A. Johnston 
Chief Librarian 

Law Society of Upper Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


Mr. Evan Jones 
National Law Book Company 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. Michalina Keeler, Librarian 
Hartford Bar Library Association 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dr. Roberson L. King, Librarian 
Texas State University for Negroes 
Law School 

Houston, Texas 


Miss Ethel Kommes, Librarian 
Hennepin County Law Library 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Miss Betty V. LeBus, Librarian 
Indiana University Law Library 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Miss Peggy Ann Leininger 

Law Library 

8th Judicial District 

Buffalo, New York 

Mr. Lester D. Lopez, Librarian 
University of Southern California 
School of Law 

Los Angeles, California 


Mrs. Lester D. Lopez 
Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Helen M. Lumpkin 
Law Librarian 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Mr. and Mrs. R. R. McCloy 
Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Cyril McDermott, Libriarian 
St. John’s University Law School 
Brooklyn, New York 

Mrs. Cyril McDermott 

Brooklyn, New York 

Mr. Harrison M. MacDonald, Librarian 
New Mexico Law Library 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Mrs. Harrison M. MacDonald 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Miss Jean MacDonald 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles A. McNabb, Librarian 
Chicago Bar Association Library 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Charles A. McNabb 

Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Julius J. Marke 

Law Librarian 

New York University Law Library 
New York, New York 

Mrs. Julius J. Marke 

New York, New York 


Mr. John R. Mara 
Law Book Dealer 
Dallas, Texas 


Vol. 43 


Mr. Joseph M. Mitchell 
Law Book Dealer 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Miss Helen Newman, Librarian 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Louis Piacenza 

University of California at Los Angeles 
School of Law Library 

Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Lloyd A. Porter, Librarian 
Yakima County Law Library 
Yakima, Washington 


Mrs. Huberta A. Prince, Librarian 
Law Division, Army Library 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Hazel Reed, Records Librarian 


Los Angeles County Law Library 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Walter Reed 


The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Com- 


pany 
Rochester, New York 





New-LAW BOOKS - Used 


LAW BOOKS bought, sold or 
exchanged. Legal Periodicals, 
Government publications, Ses- 
sion Laws, Statutes of many 
states, textbooks, encyclope- 
dias, and thousands of others. 
Many current sets, new, or 
used. Send us your “Want 
Lists,” also your “Duplica- 
tions.”” We may have what you 
want. 


HARRY B. LAKE 
321 Kearny Street 
San Francisco 8, California 
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Mr. Laurie H. Riggs, Librarian 
Baltimore Bar Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Mrs. Laurie H. Riggs 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Mr. William R. Roalfe, Librarian 
Northwestern University 

Law Library 

Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. William R. Roalfe 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. William R. Roalfe, Jr. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Francis J. Rooney, Librarian 
School of Law 

Loyola University 

Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Fred B. Rothman 
Book Dealer 
New York, New York 


Miss Charlotte Russell, Librarian 
Montana State University 

Law School 

Missoula, Montana 


Miss Marie Russell 
Law Librarian 
Kansas State Library 
Topeka, Kansas 


Miss Dorothy Scarborough, Head 
Book Selection Department 
Northwestern University Law Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Josephine W. Smith 
State Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mr. Vernon M. Smith, Librarian 
University of California Law Library 
Berkeley, California 


Miss Helen A. Snook 
Detroit Bar Association Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mrs. John H. Snook 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mrs. Julia Baylis Starnes 
State Librarian 
Mississippi State Library 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Mr. William B. Stern 

Foreign Law Library 

Los Angeles County Law Library 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Joseph Y. Suplee 
George T. Bisel Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Joseph Y. Suplee 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Miss Daphne Thuillier, Librarian 
Vancouver Law Library 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Mr. James H. Tibbetts, Librarian 
Worcester County Law Library 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Mrs. James H. Tibbetts 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


Miss Frederica H. Trapnell, Librarian 
E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. 

Law Library 

Wilmington, Delaware 


Miss Hibernia Turbeville, Librarian 
Southern Methodist University 

Law Library 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. T. C. Williams 

The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pan 

Rochester, New York 

Miss Vera Woeste, Librarian 

Cincinnati Law Library Association 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Miss Eda A. Zwinggi 

Law Librarian 

University of lowa Law Library 
Iowa City, Iowa 





LAW BOOKS 
NEW AND USED. 


We carry a large stock of both new and 
used Law Books, including all late Text 
Books, Statutes, etc. Have fine used sets 
of all Reporter System units, Amer. 
Law Reports and other Selected Case 
units, all Encyclopedias, USCA, FCA, 
Amer. Dig. System, State Reports, State 
Digests, Statutes, Session Laws, etc. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR 
CASH 


Would appreciate privilege of 
quoting prices. 


R. V. BOYLE 
LAW BOOKS, 


Leonhardt Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, 
Okla. 




















State Reports Prior 


PENNSYLVANIA Renatiarinites 


We have the largest stock We offer for sale the state reports 
of Pennsylvania Reports, prior to the National Reporter 


Laws and Texts and wel- re oom a Ss oS 
a Here is your opportunity to add 
that missing set to your library. 
Also English and Empire Digest. 
Many English reports. Thou- 


sands of textbooks. Every unit of 

the National Reporter System. 

Write us for prices. We pay the 
freight. 


Serving the bench and bar with 
new and used law books for more 


GE0. 1. BISELCO. | | “se 


710 S. Washington Square HARRY B. LAKE 


Philadelphia 6 321 Kearny St. 
San Francisco 8, California 

















WE OFFER 


Prompt and Friendly Service 
Reasonable Prices 
Complete line of law books, new and used 


THE ALLEN SMITH COMPANY 
340 E. Market St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Publishers of 


Revised Codes of Montana, 9 volumes, 
with 1950 supplements $210.00 


Zwanzig, Bankruptcy Practice, 1948 


Pollack, Legal Research and Materials, 
Ohio Edition, 1950 


McDermott, Ohio Property Law, 1950 
Ver Ploeg, Farm Income Tax Manual, 1949 




















